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THE MAIN SALON OF THE HOUSEBOAT 





UPPER DECK OF THE “AUNT POLLY” 











A DELIGHTFUL PLACE IN WARM WEATHER—ON THE 
1S MOST HOME :IKE ‘a 
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ESS is publicly known of the 
<s personality of William 
Gillette than of any 
prominent actor on the 
American stage of to- 
day. This is due to 
two reasons : first, Mr. 
Gillette is not of robust 

(7 health and he husbands 
all his physical resources for his 
work. Hence, the public only sees 
him on the stage. Then he is, by 
nature, a man of quiet tastes and 





THE REAL 
WILLIAM GILLETTE 


By Gustav Kobbe 


Author of “ The Child of the Opera House,’ 


’ etc, 


opinion of most of his friends, 
intensified by the death of his 
wife. She is described as a lovely 
woman, dainty in her prettiness, 
and he was most ideally happy with 
her. Her death wasa tragedy from 
which, it is believed by his closest 
friends, he has never wholly recov- 
ered. In his ‘‘ den’ at Hartford 
he still has her dresses. When 
he first went to North Carolina 
stricken with illness and grief he 












retiring disposition. Those who 
have seen the actor'‘in ‘* Secret 
Service”’ and ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes’’ 
will recall a certain reserve of mien and action. That is 
William Gillette as he is off the stage. He comes by 
his reserve naturally from his father, Francis Gillette, 
who was a silent man even in his own home—a stern 
man of few words. 

His father was a prominent man in his time: a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, a lawyer of repute ; represented his 
State, Connecticut, in the United States Senate, and 
was the associate of Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison in anti-slavery days. ‘Twoof the actor’s ances- 
tors served in the Revolutionary War, one of them being 
killed in the Battle of Trenton. William Gillette’s own 
brother, Robert, was killed at the storming of Fort 
Fisher in that terrific charge over half a mile of level 
sand. Among the articles found on Robert’s body was 
a shattered watch. Many years later William Gillette 
had the fragments of this timepiece put together, and if 

you ask the hour, the watch he draws out is the one his 
heather wore when he led his division across the shot- 
and-shell-swept plain in front of Fort Fisher. 


Is Naturally Very Much Reserved 


ANOTHER brother died in the army, and William Gillette 

very well remembers that when his father drove 
him to the station on his first leaving home to try a theat- 
rical career he said: ‘‘ Well, William, I have taken two 
sons to this station, and they have never returned : I trust 
you will prove an exception to what would seem to be 
the rule.’’ That was all he said, yet even that much was 
considerable for a man of Francis Gillette’s tempera- 
mental reserve to say. 

The characteristics of the father have left their mark 
upon the son William. No one, save the latter’s 
most intimate friends, has been able to penetrate the 
reserve which, like a veil, hides the real gentleness and 
humanity of his nature from the casual acquaintance. 

Doubtless some of the gentler aspects of his nature 
come to him from his mother. Her name was Elizabeth 
Daggett Hooker, who, like her husband, was a descend- 
ant of the earliest white settlers of Massachusetts. 
Thomas Hooker, who drew up the first civil constitution 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which after- 
ward was taken as a model for the Constitution of the 
United States, was her direct ancestor four or five gener- 
ations back. He participated in the early settlement 
of Hartford. In whatever affectionate remembrance 
William Gillette holds his father, his mother always 
came first with him. She was a tiny, delicate little 
creature, and he always had such an air of care and 
love and devotion toward her that it was very beautiful 
to see them together. 

The only home that William Gillette has is the home 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in which he was born on July 
24, 1855. It is known as ‘‘ the old Gillette place,’’ and 
is now occupied by his sister, Mrs. George Warner, who 
married a brother of the late Charles Dudley Warner. 
The roomy old house stands in among glorious old trees 
far back from the street and in the best known part of 
Hartford usually referred to as ‘‘ Nook Farm,”’ after 
the residence made noted by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Next door to the Gillette place is the Charles Dudley 
Warner residence ; near by, ‘‘ Mark Twain’s’’ former 
house ; while just over the way lives Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, the sister of Henry Ward Beecher. In 
the Gillette house ‘‘ Will’’ Gillette, as he is known to 
all his friends, has a ‘‘ den,’? and this ‘‘ den”’ is his 
home. It was from this home that he sought his edu- 
cation, first at the New York University, and later at 
Boston University and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


As He is Known by His Friends 


OWEVER quiet and reserved the world and casual 
acquaintances may consider William Gillette, his 
old friends in Hartford regard and know him differently. 
Those who were boys and girls with him years ago, in 
the old Connecticut town, know him to be sincere and 
delightful in every way ; and that ‘‘ oncea friend, always 
a friend ’’ is as true of him as ever of any one. The hosts 
of new acquaintances he makes all the time, however 
devoted and admiring they may be, do not take the place 
beng him which the friends of his schooldays have held 
so long. 

With these Hartford intimates ‘‘ Will’’ Gillette is 
almost synonymous with a merry laugh and no end of 
fun. It is not for very long that he is ever in his old 
home, but when he is there with afew days of leisure on 
his hands, and makes the rounds of his old friends, as is 
his habit and has been since the days they went to school 
together, it is as if he never had gone away. He picks 
up the dropped threads just where they fell, remembers 
the old ikem, and falls into the simple, merry, friendly 
give-and-take of every-day life as if he had lived right 
on in Hartford with never a thought, apparently, of the 
excitement and success that has followed him every- 
where. It is a great treat to his old friends when they 
hear his merry musical voice at their door. They con- 
sider, if a very different impression has been given the 
world —if it regards him as cynical—that he himself 
must have created that impression on those meeting him 
casually, in order to avoid being obliged to accept social 
attentions which would either be uncongenial to a man 
of sensitive temperament or laborious to a man of deli- 
cate health. ‘ 
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His Habit of Telegraphing Long Letters 


T IS true that he has not had much time for his Hartford 
‘* home’”’ in recent years. But that there still is a 
warm spot in his heart for a home is shown by the way 
he arranges his rooms in the hotels, and even his 
dressing-rooms at the theatres. He always carries with 
him reminders of his home friends and his home life, 
and his valet quickly learns that good places for these 
reminders, whatever his quarters, are deemed by Mr. 
Gillette as important as good places for his utilitarian 
belongings. Then between the acts or while others of 
the company are hurrying away for a little recreation, he 
will sit down among these reminders and write one of 
his inimitable letters to the ‘‘ folks at home,’’ to whom 
they come like rays of sunshine. If he has time for but 
a word he will inclose some clever or amusing newspaper 
clippings, occasionally with humorous side notes. His 
sister and her family at the old homestead in Hartford 
are ever in his mind. There are daily tokens of this. 
When he is across the water these tokens often take the 
shape of long cablegrams. The actor never seems to 
have any appreciation of the cost of telegraphing. 
Oftentimes he will telegraph a fairly long letter when a 
few words or the post might have sufficed. 


A Joyful Time when “ Will” Gillette Comes Home 


HEN he comes home all is joy at the beautiful old 
homestead! He walks in, the same ‘‘ Will’’ 
Gillette, dissipating all humors of mind and body, and 
carrying every soul along with him for a round of pleas- 
ure and happiness while he is in the house. During 
these brief vacations he likes best to give himself up 
entirely to the family. He sees so much of the world 
the rest of the twelve months that he counts these few 
hours precious in the society of those dearest to him. If 
at times he has to resort to cunning to defend the house 
from the hosts of friends and admirers and stage aspi- 
rants who try to seek him out in his home, he is to be 
commended for it. He does not throw away restraint 
when he enters his home, for he never appears to have 
any, in the cold sense. He is free and light-hearted asa 
schoolboy, full of quips and pranks and funny anec- 
dotes. Withal he is courtly, in the good old meaning of 
the days of chivalry. The tender side of his nature has 
fullsway. He adores his sister as a young man adores 
his sweetheart, and to her children he ever has stood 
as the fairy-tale prince, only real. He’s all realism. 
Realism with him is nature, and what glimpses of this 
nature one obtains before the footlights are genuine, as is 
apparent when he gives himself up absolutely to his 
nature in his own home. Withal, however, there is one 
thing he cannot be induced to do, and that is to talk 
about himself or his affairs. He is as close-shelled as an 
oyster—but a mighty good-natured oyster. What he 
wants when he gets home is to learn what the others 
have been doing and how they have been faring, and he 
is so busy asking about that, that there is no time for him 
to talk about his own experiences, save, of course, an 
occasional droll incident, told merely to keep up the 
general merriment. Let a home friend come to the table 
pononcuyee®, his mind full of the cares of life and put out 
”y petty annoyances, and the moment Gillette appears 
it is all laughter and sunshine. Heisatonic. If he had 
nothing else to win the love of people that alone would 
be enough. 

He can’t sit still long at a time, even when he is at 
work. If he goes up to his ‘‘ den’’ on the top floor 
for a few hours’ writing, he soon can be heard moving 
about and singing, and the family know that he is look- 
ing over some of the idols of his bovhood. His ‘‘ den” 
is full of specimens of his skill with carpenters’ tools — 
from the table and its quaint chair to the novel window- 
seats. And on a stand near by is a complete engine he 
made when a boy, along with knickknacks of all sorts. 

His brain is ever active. While he is writing a play 
he is probably designing a boat at the same time; or if 
he is wandering carelessly around the grounds, under 
the old trees he loves so tenderly, he is invariably whis- 
tling — probably some air that he is composing. 


Plain Food and Good Spirits 


HE IS simple in his habits. His food is of the plainest, 

nevertheless he is particular about it. He prefers 
bread to the choicest meats, but it must be a particular 
kind of bread —that is, particularly plain and wholesome. 
There is no use in killing any fatted calf when he comes 
home ; he would rather have crackers and cheese, if the 
right kind of crackers and the right kind of cheese. But 
his preferences are learned only by observation; he 
is never heard to express them, and he will appear as 
happy over a splendid dinner that he will hardly touch 
as over a saucer of cereal. In his dress there is the same 
simplicity, but always with good taste. 

By his spirits you would think that he enjoyed the best 
of health, yet since a severe illness a few years ago he 
has been heir to many of the ills of the flesh. Your only 
eg to that conclusion, however, is through his diet or 

is general habits, for outwardly he is all good feeling. 
He comes home to rest; the family know that, as a 
matter of course, but never from anything he may say. 
If any one remarks that he looks tired or must be worn 
out, he laughs at the idea. 

The illness to which I refer, and which made him seek 
a retreat in the North Carolina woods, was, in the 


withdrew almost wholly within 
himself. He lived in a little hut up 
on the mountainside among the 
woods, near Tryon, and occasion- 
ally the local residents saw a tall, silent man slowly 
making his way to the village and back again. He lived 
all alone in his hut, and simply went to the village for 
supplies, and was as chary as possible with words in 
buying them. But one day, on his way back to his hut, 
he stumbled and fell from sheer exhaustion. He was 
picked up and carried to the nearest cabin, where, in 
spite of his hitherto distant attitude toward the natives, 
he was kindly cared for. As a result, his heart warmed 
toward these people, and to-day there are no friends 
more devoted to each other than William Gillette and 
the natives of Tryon. In fact, his houseboat, the ‘‘ Aunt 
Polly,”’ is named after one of the quaint characters he 
met and grew to like down there. 

If Mr. Gillette has now attained even more than a 
moderate degree of vigor, it has been largely through the 
greatest physical care and obedience to his physician’s 
orders. But during the whole period of depression and 
suffering through which he passed he was brave and 
gentle, bearing whatever came to him with patience. 





His Hobby is His Houseboat 


ME GILLETTE has owned two houseboats, floating sup- 
plements to his ‘‘ den.’”’ The first of these was 
such a remarkable-looking craft that all the skippers 
who saw it coming are said to have dived to the bottom 
of the sea, and to have remained there until it passed. It 
had such a high free board that if wind and tide were 
ahead it wouldn’t go anywhere. One day, early in its 
career, it got tangled up with some canal-boats in the 
Hudson, whereupon the captain of one of the canal-boats 
sang out, ‘‘ What’s that holy terror?’’ and ‘* Holy 
Terror’’ became the boat’sname. The tender of a draw- 
bridge over the Connecticut River, on seeing this house- 
boat approach, sang out: 

** Where from ?”’ 

‘** New York.”’ 

** When?” 

‘* The Fourth of July.’’ 

** What century ?’’ 

His present houseboat, the ‘‘ Aunt Polly,’’ is one hun- 
dred and forty feet long, with a twenty-foot beam. She 
really is not a houseboat—a flat-bottomed Noah’s Ark 
with power enough to just creep through the water— 
but a regular sea-going hull with a ‘* house ’”’ built on it, 
and machinery far aft; and is capable under forced 
draught of aed Pra fourteen knots an hour. The house 
part of her is designed to make her comfortable. Well 
forward is the oval-shaped pilot-house, on top of which 
is an open wheel for use during the summer. On the 
large deck back of the pilot-house is a room which Mr. 
Gillette calls his library. The main salon is upholstered 
in green plush, has tiled fireplaces, and four lockers 
which can be converted into couches. There are big 
cabins and everything is arranged as conveniently as 
possible. 

Mr. Gillette puts on no airs asa yachtsman. He him- 
self tells that when he dropped anchor in Bar Harbor, 
during one of the few cruises he so far has found time to 
make on the craft, the flagship of the New York Yacht 
Club lowered a boat and sent aboard to ask if the 
‘** Aunt Polly’ took in washing ! 

When he launched his houseboat he did not gather a 
swell party around him, but instead of that telegraphed 
for half a dozen of his old Hartford friends in different 
pe of the country, and it is old friends who form his 

ouseboat parties. 


The Actor’s Love of Children 


A STRONG phase of William Gillette’s nature is his love 

for children. On the last cruise of the ‘‘ Aunt 
Polly” he went ashore at Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
and got talking with two boys who had their fishing 
tackle with them and were about starting out on the 
water. He amused these boys so much that they began 
making signals to others, until Gillette was walking 
through Provincetown with a dozen boys around him. 
‘“ We're not going fishing,’’ said the first two; ‘‘ this 
man is more fun than all the fishing in Massachusetts 
Bay.”’ One of Gillette’s friends was ashore with him. 
‘* Do you know who that man is?” he said to one oi 
the boys. .‘‘ That’s William Gillette, the actor.” ‘‘ We 
don’t care about that,’’ said the boy, ‘‘all we know 
about him is, he’s the real thing.’’ 

Even his intimates in Hartford believe that his child 
friends hold almost the firmest place in his large and 
generous heart. ‘‘ Uncle Will’ is a household name in 
more than one adopted family, and the children of his old 
friends feel that they own him. He understands them, 
appreciates them, and is at once one of them. Whatever 
the game going on when he comes in, he sees it and must 
be in it immediately. The love of children is in his 
heart, and all children seem to know instinctively that 
** Uncle Will” is their property. 

The world which considers William Gillette a cynic 
should see ‘* Uncle Will”? with some of his pet children. 
Then it would know the real ‘‘ Will’’ Gillette. 


ae 
In Explanation of This Series 


This is the seventh of a series of articles describing, with entirely new 
and authentic information, and illustrating with new photographs taken 
especially for the series, the lives of the popular actors and actresses as they 
are lived off the stage: the men and women who stand for clean, honest 
work in their profession, each in his or her own line. The series, as it pro- 
gresses, will show “Edward Sothern and His Home Life’? and ** Maude 
Adams and Her Long Island Home.”’ 
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‘SILENT AND ‘ 
MOTIONLESS, 
SAVE FOR AN _ 
OCCASIONAL TURN ~ 
OF THE HEAD, fe 
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novel experiences are to 

be enjoyed even in the 
vicinity of a great city, and to 
revel in wild Nature although 
surrounded by the most mod- 
ern civilization, we should 
‘ spend an entire night in the 
New York Zodlogical Park. 
If we do this in the riglit mood 
and let our imagination be in 
sympathy with our senses, the 
old savage part in every one 
of us which conventionality 
can suppress but never ex- 
tinguish will rise to meet the 
wild elements and thrill at the 
cry of the birds and beasts. 
Cities and railroads, streets 
and colleges are but faint 
memories and we have passed 
into a primitive world and life 


I" WE wish to realize that 
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Curator of Ornithology, 
New York Zodlogical Society 


WILD ANIMALS AS 
THEY SLEEP 







LISTENING TO 
THE SOLEMN 
“HOO-00-00!1 
OF A BARRED 
OwL* 























live coals in the feathery 
depths of the thick, white 
plumage. Captured but re- 
cently, we wondered what 
adventures they had met with 
on their long journey from 
their Arctic home. It gives 
an added interest to every 
winter’s storm when we think 
that amid all the howling of 
the blizzard and drifting 
snow, here and there those 
great birds, like huge ani- 
mated clots of snowflakes, 
are floating lightly south- 
ward, now snatching some 
storm-confused bird, now 
hovering over a village, peer- 
ing curiously down at the 
half-concealed lights. Then, 
at the end of winter, if no 























** THROUGH THE NOISE OF THE COYOTES THE HOWL 
OF THE GRAY WOLVES WAS HEARD” 
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““ EACH FOOT OF THE MALLARD DUCK WAS DRAWN UP ON 
THE SIDE AND PRESSED IN AMONG THE FEATHERS" 





























e HAIRY-EARED BROWN BEAR GOING INTO HIS DEN TO SLEEP 
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“ON THE TOP OF A HIGH STUMP WAS THE HUGE 
SOUTH AMERICAN CONDOR" 


The sound had not yet died away before it 
seemed to round out and increase in volume 
and we were listening to the solemn ‘‘ Hoo- 
00-00!”’ of a barred owl. 

With hardly a second intervening two great 
horned owls gave voice and tore the, silence 
with their awful cries in unison. When soft- 
ened by distance this sound is not unpleasant, 
but ten feet away it is awesome. The fierce 
eyes and snapping beaks of these fierce- 
looking birds of prey are not idle threatenings, 
for the great horned owls seem to be the only 
native bird which in confinement will attack a 
man. As we passed close to their cage one 
fearlessly hurled himself at the intervening 
wires with clutching talons and open beak, 
and we hardly recognized him as the same 
stupid owl which drowsily blinked at us in the 
prosaic and civilizing light of day. 

A trio of screech-owls were swearing 
violently at each other over a piece of meat 
in the hollow of their tree-trunk, while others 
were flying from branch to branch, noiselessly 
as one of the snowflakes themselves. 

We had now heard the voices of three kinds 
of owls, but the largest and grandest of all did 
not thus honor us. Silent and motionless 
save for an occasional turn of the head, the 
snowy owls sat and looked out upon the white 
world—a familiar sight to them. Their un- 
usual coloring gave them an unearthly appear- 
ance, and their round, yellow eyes glowed like 








accident befalls, a long flight 
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“A COYOTE BEGAN ONE OF HIS YELPING HOWLS, AND 
HIS WHOLE FAMILY JOINED IN" 














“THE VULTURES WERE AS MOTIONLESS AS THE 
PELICANS OVERLOOKING THEM" 
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THE MONARCH OF THE PLAINS A SOLITARY BUFFALO 4s 















_ Which excites us, sharpens every sense, and 
is the more real to us because we remember 
that it was the original life on the earth thou- 
sands of years before the few centuries during 
which man has held sway. 

It was a crisp January night, the snow dry 
and sparkling, and occasionally a howling 
wind sent myriads of crystals in powdery 
swirls through the clear moonlight. As we 
left the steps of the bird house one of these miniature 
Whirlwinds met us, and when the glittering, stinging 


Mist passed we saw the full orange moon just appear- 
ae When higher up its face changed to a cold, silvery 
glow, and its light, while not strong enough to em- 


phasize the wires and cages, yet clearly showed the 
positions and any movement of the inmates. 

What a contrast to their da light life the birds on 
cach side presented. To the left the ill-omened vul- 
tures were as motionless as the terra-cotta pelicans over- 
looking them. With heads drawn far in between their 
hunched shoulders they had no pleasure in the clear, 
untainted air and the spotless sheet of white which had 
spread over the bottom of their cage, concealing the 
a order ot their last repast. Near by, the eagles were 
as st as if they were so many stuffed figures, but 
Opposite all was motion and lite. We involuntarily 
= ted as the thin, weird, vocal ‘‘ shivering ’’ of a little 
rec screech-owl broke on the ear like some far-off 
votced sadness. 








TWO POLAR BEARS — ONE OF THEM HOWLING, 
THE OTHER JUST AWAKE 














“THE THIN ‘SHIVERING’ OF ALITTLE SCREECH- 
Od OWL BROKE ON THE EAR” 
as 
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is made, perhaps, to the wilds of Labrador 
or farther north—home, for this beautiful 
bird, where in February as many as ten little 
fuzzy owlets may grow up in one nest. But 
we must break the spell which those solemn, 
staring eyes have cast over us and hasten on. 

No sign of the burrowing owls was visible, 
these little gnomes, unlike their relations, 
being mostly diurnal in their habits. But was 
it a whim of the wind or a soft chuckle which came 
from the drifted mouth of their burrow, telling of con- 
tentment and comfort in the littlke round chamber deep 
at the end of the -winding tunnel which no wind or 
snow could search out? 

How can the wild ducks and geese sleep all night 
on the bare ice and snow without freezing their feet? 
We found them to be sound sleepers, so that a near 
approach was easily made without waking them, and 
the secret was discovered. Each foot was drawn up 
on the side of the body and pressed in among the 
feathers above the ground, so that the only part touch- 
ing the ice was the thick, feltlike mass of breast feathers 
which cannot conduct a particle of warmth to the 
ground. 

Some of the widgeons were floating in a little pool 
of open water, sleeping as soundly as those on shore. 
The swans were only daca serv as drifted mounds 
of snow, the smooth contour of their bodies and their 
immaculate color carrying out the idea perfectly. We 
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threw a snowball at one and the long neck appeared 
instantly, and the bird stood on its feet as wide awake 
in a second of time as if it had not been asleep. As 
we moved away the bird began to settle down again, 
when suddenly stretching out its head it uttered a 
most beautiful note, sonorous and deep as from a 
silver trumpet, musically ringing like metal on the 
clear air. We expected to see every swan on the 
alert, but it was evidently only an assuring call, for 
though every ‘‘ mound’’ heaved and gave forth a muf- 
fled answer, not a head was withdrawn from its warm 
retreat, sub ada. 


The Condor's Moonlight “ Feather-Dance” 


|‘ THE big flying-cage all appeared quiet. Magpies 

were huddled close together on the moonlit side of the 
trees, whether because they thought its light might shed 
some warmth only they could tell. Far above us, out 
on a slender branch, was a pair of red jungle-fowl sway- 
ing back and forth with every gust. What hardy birds 
these must be, whose parents had known only a hot, 
Indian climate, to choose this lofty, unprotected roost 
in preference to the warm shelter on the ground below. 

We soon saw that at least one of the occupants of this 
great cage was wide awake and enjoying this rare night 
with us. Balanced on the top of a high stump was the 
huge South American condor. What was this cold and 
wind compared to the storms which rage around the 
snow-capped wastes of the Andes! He seemed to 
await each gust with eagerness, and when a sudden rush 
of wind and snow reached him he whirled quick as a 
weather-vane to face it, and spreading his great pinions 
let the crystal-filled air trickle through every faba, 
Again compressing and hollowing his wings, he would 
allow himself to be lifted a few inches like a tugging 
balloon, and then settle back so gently that his perch 
was regained without the slightest jar. Every feathes in 
his enormous wings seemed to quiver, open and shut as 
if individually alive. Once the bird shook himself and 
the quills rustled loudly against each 7, and one of 
the largest bent outward and presently fell to the ground 
—a mighty feather indeed, large enough for a row of 
twoscore humming-birds to perch upon—the largest 
feather in the world, shed at midnight : surely inspiration 
would come to me writing with such a pen! The con- 
dor saw the falling plume as quickly as we, and with a 
lurch of his body al a sudden swish of wings he reached 
it almost before it touched the ground, and holding it 
aloft in his beak danced for our benefit. Back and forth 
he pranced with half-spread wings, occasionally bringing 
them down in a beautiful curve and spurning the air with 
an effort which lifted his body a foot or more, again 
galloping in a circle trailing the vane of the giant feather 
on the snow. His shadow followed, magnifying every 
antic and making weird figures against the snow and 
trees. Altogether this ‘‘ feather-dance’’ in the moon- 
light was a most unexpected and pleasurable incident of 
our midnight ramble. 


All was Silent in the Bird-House 


|‘ THE bird-house all was silent except for the occa- 
sional soft spattering of water as a flamingo or duck 
moistened its bill. With a dark lantern we stepped softly 
from cage to cage watching the little round balls of 
feathers throbbing with the wonderfully rapid breathing. 
A very evident characteristic of all the sleeping birds— 
but one-— was the way each species was collected ina 
group by itself. This segregation is at times rather 
noticeable during the day, but at night it was ludicrous 
in its uniformity. In a large cage of native perching 
birds, where some twenty-five species live in happiness 
together, there were as many bunches or rows of birds 
as there were different kinds in the cage. On one twig 
perched five robins as close together as they could pos- 
sibly get ; above them four bluebirds slumbered ; near by 
a yellowish-colored row showed where six bobolinks 
were roosting for the night; another blacker line was 
composed of juncos; and in like manner cowbirds, 
thrushes and sparrows were distributed around the cage. 
The one exception, the snake-birds—most cruel and 
treacherous of feathered creatures — were the only birds 
to isolate themselves from each other, as though they 
would not trust one another even in sleep. 

In the large cage of water-birds the rule was invariably 

observed : spoonbills in an irregular mass all balanced 
on one leg, wood-ducks close together on a branch, 
while the solitary white pelican, in default of any bird of 
his own species, was perched close beside his brown 
cousins. Several flamingoes were stalking silently about, 
picking their way gingerly between the sleeping birds. 
Others had twined their long necks out of sight around or 
behind their wings in a most ingenious manner, and 
supported by one thin leg were swaying back and forth, 
keeping their balance by means of that wonderful sub- 
conscious sense of equilibrium of which we know so little, 
even of its position in the body. 
-*In one cage were ten or twelve small parrots, and next 
to them a giant macaw held solitary sway over a cage 
of his own. During the day this bully delights to terrify 
the smaller members of his family by rushing at them 
as near as the intervening wires will allow. We 
found at night that he was evidently lonesome and was 
perched as close to his lesser relatives as possible. A 
very small macaw in with the parrots reciprocated by 
sitting as near on his side as the cage limits permitted, 
although in the light of day he would not have dared 
approach the brightly-colored ogre so closely. 


Some Birds Always on the Lookout for Danger 


WE WERE surprised to find the jays of various species 
hanging asleep from the side wires of their cages, 
one leg braced straight below them, the other bent near 
the body. Why they, as well as many of the parrots, 
chose this peculiar position when so many comfortable 
perches were handy we could not imagine. The parrots 
made use of their crooked beaks to suspend themselves. 
Some birds in captivity never lessen the precautions 
which their strenuous wild life compels them to take. 
A covey of quails was huddled in one corner, forming a 
hollow square, every bird facing in a slightly different 
direction from his nearest companion. No wonder 
Reynard has a hard time to surprise them in the fields, 


when at his approach the individual living arc of the 
circle nearest him gives the alarm and the flock goes 
humming away, to collect in some distant spot of satety. 

The cassowary has nothing to boast of in the way of 
wings, merely two small flaps of skin with less than 
half a dozen bare quills, like slate-pencils, stuck into the 
lower edge, but nevertheless we found he had the same 
instinct as birds less in size but with more pretense of 
wing. He had tucked his head as far as possible under 
one wing, which meant that his bill alone was covered, 
the rest of his head remaining exposed. Was this an 
instinct inherited through hundreds of generations of 
ancestors from the time when their wings were of 
respectable size, before the period when running proved 
of greater safety than flying, and the law of compensa- 
tion decreed that increase in size and strength of leg 
meant a correspondingly reduced wing? However that 
may be, we found this cassowary a very sound sleeper, 
and slaps and pushes failed to awaken him, and even 
when we half rolled him over on his side he only pushed 
his bill farther in among his hairlike feathers and 
grunted irritably. 

In the doves’ cage an amusing sight presented itself. 
A nestling ring-dove, hatched but a week or so, and 
unable to fly to a perch, had been left by his parents, at 
least during the night, to shift for himself. The little 
dove was nestled in a hollow in the sand, and close 
beside him squatted the giant of his family, a great 
crowned pigeon. A more striking contrast could not 
be imagined, the tiny, half-naked nestling, typical of 
weakness itself, and the big steel-blue bird with his 
glorious, martial-looking crest, watching our every 
movement, and when the little bird stirred, uttering the 
subdued, penetrating ‘‘ boom-m-m” which is so char- 
acteristic of this giant pigeon. The sound is frequently 
uttered with such ventriloquial effect that its source, 
unless known, would never be suspected. Odd bed- 
fellows the fortunes of confinement bring together. 


Scent of the Caribou—How Monkeys Sleep 


ASSING on toward the caribou range, our boots 

squeaked cheerfully on the packed snow, and the 
clear-cut mosaic of shadows on the path was occasionally 
marred by the wind, which suddenly raged and howled, 
tossed the branches and as porns died away again. 
The big caribou, filled with the restless spirit of the 
night, wandered back and forth, now munching a 
mouthful of snow, now pawing down to the frozen 
grass-blades beneath, or was it an occasional whiff from 
the wolves that made him hold his head up so often 
and sniff, sniff with quivering, steaming nostrils? How 
suggestive and full of meaning every gust of wind must 
be to these sharp-nosed creatures. Try as we would, 
each breath only meant a lungful of the purest ozone to 
us, while to the caribou it may have conveyed a detailed 
description of what it had passed; the taint of smoke 
from a distant chimney, the incense of the cedar grove 
through which it recently whirled, or the never-forgotten 
scent of wolves, brought from their dens beyond the 
next ridge. 

Few animals, save birds, are more active or more capa- 
ble of accomplished acrobatic feats than monkeys, 
and even looking at them in their sleep we were 
reminded of this tact by the grotesque positions which 
some of the inmates of the monkey-house had chosen 
for the night. A few appeared to have stopped midway 
while in violent action and fallen asleep, still preserving 
their strained positions, seemingly incompatible with 
any repose or rest. The ‘‘ spiders’’ had wound their 
long tails around their own bodies or some om | 
support. One was practically resting on his head, 
grasping his tail firmly with both hands. ‘The green 
monkeys looked like a row of finely prepared skins in 
the drawer of a naturalist’s cabinet, all lying on the left 
side, spoon-fashion, and exactly graduated as to size. 

Now and then from one of the cages would come a 
yell of terror and we would find one of the small 
inmates trembling and trying to hide beneath the straw, 
so we concluded that nightmares were not unknown 
among the ‘‘ Bander-log’’ people. Was it a_ vivid 
remembrance of some night-prowling leopard, or worse 
still, a rustling of the leaves, growing louder and louder 
until the head of some fearful snake appeared, escape 
trom which was hopeless and whose glittering eyes 
held the troop of little four-handed folk paralyzed until, 
one of their number seized, the spell was broken and 
frantic flight carried them to the top of some far-off tree 
where they sat chattering with fear and hugging each 
other until dawn? A vision like this was enough to 
make any littlke monkey quake with terror, even for 
minutes after he had awakened to the fact that he was 
now in a snakeless world where he had no thought but 
to eat and play, and to gaze and wonder at the curious 
beings who paraded up and down all day before his 
cage, if not to amuse him, then why? 


The Orang-Outang Acted Like a Human Child 


O™* wing of the building might have been occupied 

by giant katydids or fiddling crickets judging from 
the sounds, for marmosets have voices much more like 
insects than anything else—thin stridulating squeaks 
which one would never expect to proceed from such 
human little faces. The squirrel monkeys welcomed the 
light of the lantern, for it showed tidbits galore in the 
shape of roaches which were caught and swallowed 
with lightning rapidity by these black-muzzled little 
primates. The lemurs were as active as owls, and their 
large, staring eyes showed what identical effects can be 
produced both in birds and beasts by similar conditions, 
a lifetime and many ancestral lifetimes mostly spent in 
peering into the darkness. 

The orang-outang, true to her position near the genus 
homo, acted exactly as a human child would have done. 
She was sleeping cuddled up in her blanket, having 
made a pillow of one end, and when disturbed by the 
sudden glare she sat up, whimpered peevishly, turned 
over and pulled the blanket over her little bald head. 

The last glimpse we took in this building showed a 
little black monkey with a face like.an old man of a 
hundred years. His chin was resting on his long, thin 
hands, and he wistfully followed us with his eyes until 
we were out of sight—a vision we could not get out of 
mind until we reached the reptile-house. 


How Snakes, Having No Eyelids, Look Asleep 


O MANY of the members of the class of reptiles sleep 
during the daytime that night offered little of novelty 
among them. Some of the snakes and lizards were 
moving about, others were motionless. One thought was 
forcibly suggested to us in our first glance at the snakes. 
All had their eyes wide open, although whether con- 
scious of the light or not we could not tell. We were 
not surprised at this, knowing that snakes have no 
eyelids, but during the day this does not have the same 
significancé as at night. Many animals wink so rapidly 
that we seldom think of their eyelids, but here were 
creatures with a horny covering over the eyes, merely a 
transparent scale, who in order to sleep as ordinary 
beings do, must withdraw their consciousness from the 
sense of sight, make the optic nerve functionless, the 
eye itself forever staring wide open. What agony and 
slow torture such a condition would be to any higher 
class of organisms than these cold-blooded, slow-living 
snakes. As we approached one cage the buzzing of a 
rattler’s beads began, soon accompanied by another a 
little higher in tone, and this ominous duet only died 
out when we had passed on some distance. 

Coming down to the bear dens we found Bruin, at 
least in his black, brown and grizzly phases, sound 
asleep and in some instances snoring loudly, but the 
Polar bears were wide awake reveling in the winter’s 
cold. A skim of ice had formed across part of their 
pool, and as we approached one great white fellow dove 
and came up underneath, breaking through and spatter- 
ing the ice like tissue paper. He came out, shook his 
long fur, and clambering to the top of the rocks 
lowered his head and uttered his wonderful cry. It is 
one of the most peculiar and fascinating sounds that any 
animal produces, very unlike the growl of a grizzly or 
black bear. To call it a long, penetrating moan does 
not do it justice, for it has a true character of its own, 
full of suggestions of icebergs and seals and Northern 
Lights, and the dreary wastes of the mysterious boreal 
zone. ‘‘Co-old! co-old!”’ it seems to say. Inex- 
pressibly sad it is and yet generally heard when the 
animal seems perfectly contented, so no such feeling 
can prompt its utterance. 


The Grand Farewell to the Night 


N OUR way back, when the first suspicion of dawn was 
heralded by a more steady wind and a faint bright- 
ening in the east, we enjoyed a farewell surprise. We 
were approaching the coyotes and wolves and no sound 
was audible except now and then a whistle from the elk 
herd farther on. Suddenly, with a preliminary whine 
or two, a coyote began one of his characteristic yelping 
howls, and before he had shouted a few notes his whole 
family joined in—‘‘* Yap-yap-yap-ya-r-r-r-r — yap !”’ only 
in four or five different keys, and for several minutes 
there was not a break in the chorus. Through it all the 
deep, impressive, long-drawn howl of the gray wolves 
was heard. Finally, when all had quieted down, a 
single wolf took a deep breath and sent a last call 
toward the paling moon—a howl that made one tingle 
to one’s finger-tips, starting low and tremulous, ana 
gaining in volume and firmness until it ended in a shril! 
falsetto that must have made every deer and antelope 
tremble, and stirred the memories of the very burrowing 
owls and prairie dogs. 

When this grand farewell to the night was finished 
there was silence for some time, then a squirrel chattered 
overhead, an eagle screamed and a wild turkey gobbled 
in the distance, and, the night ended, we retraced our 
steps, thinking over our rare experience and listening to 
the sweet, plaintive notes of the white-throated sparrows. 


By the Waters of Forgetfulness 
By A. B. Curtis 


HERE was once a poor woman whose life had bee: 
such a bitter one that she wanted her memory 
taken away. He to whom she had given the love 

of her young heart had not tulfilled the promises of his 
youth ; his weaknesses had developed crimes so that he 
was compelled to flee for his life; and the sons and 
daughters she had borne and brought up had repaid her 
care and kindness with neglect and abuse, and at last 
one by one, had wandered far from her fireside. So the 
heart of the poor woman was broken, and she passed 
a sad and desolate soul, down the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. She came at last to a dim river, and 
asked the boatman to take her over. 

‘* This is the river of forgetfulness,’’ said the boatman 
** Will you stoop and drink before you cross ?"’ 

The woman’s face brightened and her voice was tul! 
of eager longing. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I will drink ; ! 
will forget then that my hopes failed.’’ 

‘* You will forget that you ever hoped,”’ replied 
boatman. 

The woman drew back, then she bent forward on 
more. ‘‘ I will forget that I came to hate him so,’’ shx 
said. 

‘** You will forget that you ever loved him,’’ came ' 
response. 

The words seemed to stir a far-away memory. Ther> 
was a long pause. Then the woman leaned forward *) 
drink. ; 

‘* 1 will forget that my little ones left my arms. [ wil! 
forget how I wept for them in the darkness when th 
did not return at night. I will forget that they lost t! 
right path and wandered away never to return to me 

‘** Yes,’’ said the boatman, ‘* you will forget that you 
ever pressed them to your bosom, forget that you evr 
felt the tiny fingers wandering caressingly over your fa: 
You will forget the visions you saw, the fond hopes y:! 
cherished as you used to rock them to sleep at night.” 

The woman was not stooping by the river now. S/!¢ 
had raised herself and was walking toward the boat 

‘* You may row me across,”’ she said; ‘‘ I shall ©. 
drink of the waters of forgetfulness.’’ 

Have you ever said, dear reader, in a moment » 
despair, ‘‘ There is nothing in all my past to be thankiu 
for’’? Never say it again. Have you ever wished tha 
you might drink of the waters of forgetfulness? Ne 
wish it again. 
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ALF-WAY be- 
tween the cities 
of Portsmouth 


and Cincinnati, in 
Ohio, at a point 
where the Ohio River 
twists itself into the 
shape of a letter S, 
sleeps the snug lit- 
tle town of Ripley. 

















Perhaps sleeps is not 
the word to charac- 
terize precisely the 
temper of Ripley, for 
her mood is scarcely 


that of the wearied 
worker sleeping py 








WHERE ELIZA, OF 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 


FAME, TOOK HER 
FLIGHT 


By 


‘James Allen Geissinger 


j 








beneath its roof close 
to the eaves has slept 
many an anxious 
fugitive. Howmany 
times at dead of 
night has the 
‘*train,’? a covered 
wagon, driven most 
frequently by Cap- 
tain R. C. Rankin, 
started out through 
the woods or along 
the mud road for the 
next station ! 





T WOULD be im- 


¢ y possible to tell all 
the interesting facts 








deeply through the aS 
middle of the night ; 

rather, it is that half- 

waking, half-sleeping drowse 
that one enjoys so much after 
a hard morning’s work and a 
bountiful old-fashioned midday dinner. 

The time was, however, when no river town on either 
side of the Ohio River was more thrifty. It boasted a 
number of great pork-packing houses, extensive cooper- 
ages, two boat-yards, a plant for manufacturing cotton 
cloth, a broom factory, a mattress factory, large foun- 
dries, and one of the best horse markets in the West, 
where wealthy Cubans came to buy some of the choicest 
stock offered in this country at that time. But that was 
back in ‘‘ the sixties’ and earlier, when there were no rail- 
roads north of Ripley to keep the land products from 
finding their way to the foothills of the Ohio; the days 
when the Ohio and the Mississippi were the great high- 
ways of trade, and when the stately steamboat was more 
in evidence than it is now. 


CAPTAIN RFR. C,. RANKIN 


Who frequently operated 
the “train ”’ on the “* Under- 
ground Railroad ”’ 


ROM the meekness of its present mood you would 
never infer the heroic part Ripley has played in the 
development of our country. Yet few spots of ground in 
all the West have been the scene of more interesting events. 

Just below here old Simon Kenton, the famous Indian 
fighter and companion of Daniel Boone, when returning 
from a forage among the horses in the camp of the Miamis, 
was captured by his pursuers while trying to make his 
frightened horse take the rising waters of the Ohio. 

Just above, Colonel Benjamin Logan, in 1786, led five 
hundred mounted riflemen through a break in the Ohio 
foothill (since called Logan’s Gap), to join General George 
Rogers Clark in his celebrated campaign against the 
Indians of the Wabash. 

From this vicinity, though there was only a cluster of 
houses here then, went Colonel Mills Stephenson, Colonel 
James Edwards and other fearless 
pioneers, to serve in the War of 
1812, cutting their way north to the 






































HOUSE ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE OHIO RIVER 


Where Eliza and her boy were sheltered just before 
crossing to the other side 


For forty-four years Mr. Rankin was the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ripley, and it was in this position 
that he did his chief work as an Abolitionist. The edifice 
in which he preached Christianity so as to include the slave, 
still stands, though used by another religious society. Mr. 
Rankin was not afraid to speak in favor of the slave, but 
like Theodore Parker he was even more ready to leave the 
study and work for him. The wonder is that he escaped 
with nothing more serious than attempted mobbings. He 
received threatening letters, his house was fired into by 
‘* hunters,”’ and one night an attempt was made to fire his 
barn, but otherwise he was unmolested. Yet all the while 
he spoke fearlessly and worked tirelessly, and each night 
put a lamp in his window to entice the slaves to the 





connected with this 

house as a station on 
the ‘‘ Underground Railway,”’ On their fiftieth wedding 
but one of its stories I must tell. anniversary 

Here, Eliza Harris, of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”’ fame, found shelter and relief. There can 
be no question about the truth of this tradition. Much 
has been said as to the fiction or fact of this part of Mrs. 
Stowe’s thrilling delineation of life among the slaves. I 
have carefully sifted different accounts, printed and oral, 
and the story, stripped of all coloring, is as follows : 

Eliza was a bright mulatto woman, belonging to a kind 
Kentucky master. Because of financial complications he 
was about to sell her two-year-old boy down the river. 
Eliza, hearing of this and unable to endure the separa- 
tion, set off at night for the Ohio River. She knew that 
it was no very great distance away and had heard that 
it was frozen over. She reached the river by the road 
just above the village of Dover, in Kentucky (which Mrs. 
Stowe calls the village of T——, an easy leap from ‘‘ the 
village of D’’), and hurried along the river road which 
at that time ran close to the river bank. Late in the 
afternoon of the next day she reached a house on this road 

just opposite the present ferry landing at Ripley, but 
several hundreds of yards below Anderson's ferry, then in 
use. A family of river people, by the name of Cardrey, 
occupied this house at that time. This was fortunate for 
liza, for their ignorance of the real peril of helping runa- 
ways insured the poor slave both sympathy and help. She 
was taken into the house and given something to eat 


THE REVEREND JOHN 
RANKIN AND HIS WIFE 


ERHAPS Eliza’s reason for halting at this point in her 
flight was her uncertainty as to the next forward move 

as she saw at once the danger of the river with its melting 
ice. Her humble hostess told her that the ice was not firm 
enough to cross upon, and that the ferry could not run 
until the ice became softer. The ferry-boat then in use was 
the regulation flatboat. But the 

woman suggested that the ice might 

‘* oo" inthe night and then the cross- 














Here General U. S. Grant was a 
student in a private college in the 
winter of 1838-9 when he received 
his appointment to West Point. 
From here he took boat for Pitts- 
burg when starting away upon his 
distinguished career. 

Here a company of Union soldiers, 
Company ‘‘ h”’ of the Twelfth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, was mustered 
in immediately after the firing on 
Fort Sumter. Captain, afterward 
General, Jacob Ammen, led the 
company to the State capital. 

Throughout the war sympathy 
with the South was outspoken in 
the county, but in Ripley the enthu- 
siasm for the Union never flagged. 
As the boats loaded with Union sol- 
diers pushed their way up the Ohio | 


Great Lakes. fi 




















past this point en route to Virginia 
they were greeted with booming 
cannon, the music of bands, cheers 
of men, women and children, and 
no end of red, white and blue 
bunting, flags and streamers. 
Ripley, at one time the county seat and always the chief 
commercial point in the county, was a stronghold for the 
Abolitionists. Not only the chief citizens but the majority 
of the citizens as well were unfriendly to slavery. A large 
proportion of them were not only in sympathy with the 
forlorn condition of the runaway, but they also desired to 
see the abolition of slavery as an institution. This town 
senument protected such men as John Rankin in their 
crusade, and also assured the successful operation of that 
part of the ‘* Underground Railway ’’ connected with this 
place. And it was successfully operated, for not one fugi- 
live reaching Ripley was ever recaptured by his pursuers. 


OME people had the courage to cross the river to the 
Kentucky side to help the fugitive elude the ‘‘ hunters ’’ 
that day and night scoured the south bank of the Ohio to 
prevent any runaways from reaching the initial station on 
the ** Underground.” This was very risky work indeed. 
Others were willing to be ‘‘ station agents’? or ‘‘ to 
operate trains ’’ on the mysterious railroad ; or to go any 
length to give freedom to those fleeing for it in the face 
of untold perils. For example, such a man was Samuel 
Kirkpatrick, who was plowing one day when a slave ran 
across his field almost exhausted and hotly pursued by 
men on horseback. At once Mr. Kirkpatrick unhitched 
one ot his plow horses and gave it to the slave. The 
“ede escaped, the horse was returned, and this law- 
reaking good Samaritan paid one thousand dollars for 
the privilege of helping his fellow-man. 
lhe most persistent of all these sympathizers and 
lelpers w as John Rankin. Of Scotch-Irish stock, some 
ae a resident ot Tennessee, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
i. ith \ ay courage and conscience, he labored incessantly 
Railw ny Pee his pulpit, and on the ‘‘ Underground 
oro a. Mi to ee about the freedom of the slave. He 
typ thy — of Lyman Beecher, Theodore Parker, 
The } tin, Jo n Brown and William Lloyd Garrison. 
© latter was not ashamed to inscribe himself as the 
disciple of the Rev. John Rankin. 


ing could easily be made in a skiff. 

That seemed to be the only course 
open, and Eliza put the boy to sleep, 
intending to take the earliest skiff. 
But before she had fairly settled down 
to her anxious wait a report reached 
her that a squad of hunters on horse- 
back was pursuing her close at hanc. 
It proved to be a false report, as the 
men did not reach South Ripley until 
the next morning. * But Eliza did not 
dare to stop to sift the truthfulness of 
the rumor. To her it seemed only 
too true, 

There was only one thing to do: 
There was a possibility of crossing 
safely on the breaking ice. It might 
be stronger than she had at first 
thought. At any rate, she could no 
more than drown. Quick as_ her 
thought, she seized the sleeping 














THE TOWN OF RIPLEY ON THE OHIO RIVER 


Here Eliza found refuge in John Rankin’s house for a short time after she had crossed the river on melting ice, 


from the Kentucky shore 


privileges Of freemen. Far and wide his fame spread and 
his house well deserved the name, ‘‘ The Grand Central 
Station of the U. G. R. R.” 

John Rankin has gone to his reward but his historic 
house still stands. It is reached by steps, now rickety and 
rotten, that climb three hundred feet into the air. The 
house is an ordinary wide, squatty farmhouse, part brick 
and part frame. A hall runs from front to rear, where 
the stairs ascend to the second floor. Here are three 
bedrooms and four blind closets, in one of which slaves 
were frequently sheltered. The downstairs part is not 
unusualinany way. A veranda runs across the entire front. 
At present the house is sadly out of repair and clearly 
looks as if its mission were over. Its past has been a 
thrilling history. Slave hunters have shot into it more than 
once, and times without number has it repeated the timid 
knock of the fugitive with a tumult in his breast. Up 
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THE RANKIN HOUSE AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 


This was known as “ The Grand Central Station of the U. G. R. R.”’ 
It is on the Ohio side of the river 


Settee nS SERS Sire J babe, ran out of the front door of the 


house, that opened toward the river, 
rushed along the river’s edge until 
she came to the landing, and draw- 
ing the startled boy to her bosom 
leaped out upon the creaking ice. 

A thick slushy snow covered the ice and made her foot- 
ing less secure. It was a fearful risk. In the gathering 
darkness she blundered on, stumbled, slipped and broke 
through repeatedly. But she dared not falter. Nor had 
she any thought of it. She was mad with fright, love for 
the babe and a passion for liberty. At last she reached 
the Ohio side sately, but numbed with cold and dripping 
wet. She was directed to the Rankin house, which she 
reached in a pitiable plight. She needed rest, but it was 
necessary to hurry her forward, and that night a ‘‘ special 
train’’ carried her to the next station. Thence she was 
taken to Newport, Indiana, where she rested several days in 
the home of Levi Coffin, who gave her the name of ‘* Eliza 
Harris.’’ Afterward she was taken to Chatham, Canada, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Coffin visited her in later years. 

When Eliza’s pursuers reached the river next morning 
the ice had melted out, and as they were able to trace her 

to the bank they concluded that she had drowned herselt. 


RS. RANKIN, the widow of Captain Rankin, says that 

this was the most remarkable feat ever performed 

by a runaway slave in this region ; even surpassing that 

ot Tice Davids, who, hotly pursued, leaped into the 

Ohio at this point, swam across and escaped before his 
pursuers could get a skiff and follow. 

In recent years a young boy living here crossed the 
river when the ice was breaking up and recrossed it one 
hour before it melted. So Fliza’s feat was a daring one 
but in no way impossible. 

Mrs. Rankin also says that this incident deeply im- 
pressed the mind of John Rankin, and every detail was 
trequently told again and again. Mrs. Stowe was a guest 
at the old house on the hill in ‘‘ the forties’ and her mind 
was greatly wrought upon by the pathetic and dramatic 
features of the story. How closely she has followed the 
true story in her thrilling account ! 

Doubtless the character of ‘* Eliza,’’ as portrayed in 
‘* Unckte Tom’s Cabin,” is fiction based on facts, but 
the flight of Eliza is no fiction at all, but pure fact. 
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HE was neither 
witty, nor 
learned in 

} books, nor wise 

Stl in the ways of 








THE WIFE OF A PIONEER 


to send me to school as 
they had sent my sister 
before me, and as they 
were willing to send those 
who came after me. At 








Sissies the world, but I 
contend that her life was 





noble. There was some- gga A Tribute: By Hamlin Garland 
a ae Suneucsous é AY ta ~ : _ Author of “The Captain of the Gray 
wisdom and the deeds of ( ee ee ee Horse Troop,” etc. . 
those who dwell in the Vio 


rose-golden light of romance. Now 
that her life is rounded into the silence 
whence it came, its significance appears. 

To me she was never young, for | 
am her son, and as I first remember 
her she was a large, handsome, smil- 
ing woman—deft and powerful of 
movement, sweet and cheery of smile 
and voice. She played the violin then, 
and [ recall how she used to lull me 
to sleep at night with simple tunes like 
** Money Musk "’ and ‘* Dan Tucker.”’ 
She sang, too, and I remember her 
songs with even greater pleasure. As 
I harken I can hear her clear soprano 
rising out of the singing of the ogee 
congregation at the schoolhouse with 
thrilling sweetness and charm. Her 
hair was dark, her eyes brown, her 
skin fair and her lips rested in lines of 
laughter. 

Her first home was in Greene's 
Coolly, in La Crosse County, Wiscon- 
sin, and was only a rude little cabin with three rooms 
and a garret. The windows of the house overlooked a 
meadow and a low range of wooded hills to the east. 


In this house she lived alone during two years of the . 


Civil War while my father went as a volunteer into the 
Army of the Tennessee. My memory of these times 
is vague but inset with charm. Though my mother 
worked hard she had time to visit with her neighbors 
and often took her children with her to quilting bees, 
which they enjoyed, for they could play beneath the 
quilt as if it were a tent, and run under it for shelter 
from imaginary storms. I feel again her strong, soft, 
warm arms as she shielded me at nightfall from menac- 
ing wolves and other terrible creatures. When the 
world grew mysterious and vast and thick-peopled with 
yawning monsters eager for littke men and women, she 
gathered us to her bosom and sang us through the gates 
of sleep into a golden land of dreams. We never knew 
how she longed for the return of her blue-coated soldier. 

Our stove was a high-stepper, with long bent legs, 
and bore its oven on its back as a dromedary his hump. 
Under its arch I loved to lie watching my mother as she 
trod to and fro about her work in the kitchen. She 
taught me to read while working thus—for I was 
constantly interrupting her by asking the meaning of 
words in the newspaper which I had smuggled under 
the stove beneath me. 


Y FATHER’S return from the war brought solace and 
happiness, but increased her labors, for he set to 
work with new zeal to widen his acres of plow-land. 

I have the sweetest recollections of my mother’s desire 
to make us happy each Christmas-time, and to this end 
she planned jokes for herself and little surprises for us. 
We were desperately poor in those days, for my father 
was breaking the tough sod of the natural meadows 
and grubbing away trees from the hillside, ‘‘ opening a 
farm,’’ as he called it, and there was hardly enough 
extra money to fill three stockings with presents. So it 
came about that mother’s stocking often held more rags 
and potatoes than silks or silverware. But she always 
laughed and we considered it all very good fun then. 
Its pathos makes my heart ache now. 

She was a neighborly woman. She had no enemies. 
I don’t believe any one ever spoke an unkind word of 
Belle Garland as she was called—she was always 
sunny —her little petulances passed quickly like small 
summer showers and then she laughed—shook with 
laughter while the tears shone on her face. I can see 
now that she was only a big, handsome girl, but she was 
my mother, and as such seemed an ‘‘ old person.”’ 

Her physical strength was very great. I have heard 
my father say that at the time he went away to war she 
was his equal in many contests, and I know she was very 
deft and skillful in her work. She could cut and fit and 
finish the calico dress purchased in the morning of the 
same day. She cooked with the same adroitness, and 
though a means were meagre everything she made 
tasted good. She liked nothing better than to have her 
neighbors drop in to tea or dinner. 

After all, I do not remember very much of her life 
while we lived in this Coolly—nor while in Winnesheik 
County, lowa, whereto we moved in 1869. She re- 
mained of the same physical dignity to me, and though 
she grew rapidly heavier and older 1 did not realize it. 
My second sister Jessie came to us while living in an 
old log house in a beautiful wood just west of Hesper, 
and I now know that my mother never recovered from 
the travail of this birth—though she returned to her 
domestic duties as before and was to her children the 
jolly personality she had always been. While living on 
this farm smallpox came to our family and we were all 
smitten with this much-dreaded disease, but mother not 
only nursed her baby and took care of us all, but she 
also smiled down into our faces without apparent 
anxiety—though some of us lay at death’s door for 
weeks. Shortly after we recovered from this we moved 
again to the newer West. 


DON’T know what her feelings were about these con- 

stant removals to the border, but I suspect now that 
each new migration was a greater hardship than those 
which preceded it. My father’s adventurous and rest- 
less spirit was never satisfied. The sunset land always 
allured him, and my mother, being of those who follow 
their husbands’ feet without complaining word, seemed 
always ready to take up the trail. With the blindness 
of youth and the spirit of seeking which I had inherited 
I saw no tear on my mother’s face. I inferred that she, 





too, was eager and exalted at the thought of ‘‘ going 
West.”” I now see that she must have suffered each 
time the bitter pangs of doubt and unrest which strike 
through the woman’s heart when called upon to leave 
her snug, safe fire for a ruder cabin in strange lands. 


HE had four children at this time and I fear her boys 
‘JY gave her considerable trouble, but her eldest daughter 
was of growing service in working about the house 
as well as in tending the fair-haired baby, but work 
grew harder and harder. My father purchased some 
wild land in Mitchell County, Iowa, and we all set to 
work to break the sod for the third time. A large part 
of the hardship involved in this fell upon my mother, for 
the farm required a great many ‘‘ hands,’’ and these 
‘* hands’”’ had enormous appetites, and the hoysehold 
duties grew more unrelenting from year to year. 

Our new house was a small one with but three rooms 
below and two above, but it had a little lean-to which 
served as a summer kitchen. It was a bare home, with 
no touch of grace other than that given by my mother’s 
cheery presence. Her own room was small and 
crowded, but as she never found time to occupy it save 
to sleep I hope it did not trouble her as it does me now 
as I look back to it. 

Each year, as our tilled acres grew, churning and 
washing and cooking became harder, until at last it was 
borne in upon my boyish mind that my mother was con- 
demned to never-remitting labor. She was up in the 
morning before light cooking breakfast for us all, and 
she seldom went to bed before my father. She was not 
always well and yet the work had to be done. We all 
worked in those days; even my little sister ran on 
errands, and perhaps this was the reason why we did 
not realize more fully the grinding weight of drudgery 
which fell on this pioneer’s wife. But Harriet was 
growing into a big girl and began to materially aid my 
mother, though she brought an added expense in cloth- 
ing and schooling. We had plenty of good wholesome 
things to eat in those days, but our furniture remained 
poor. Our little sitting-room was covered with a rag 
carpet which we children helped to make, tearing, 
sewing and winding rags during the winter nights. I 
remember helping mother to dye them also, and in the 


spring she made her own soap. This I also helped to do. * 


Churning and milking we boys did for her, and the 
old up and down churn was a dreaded beast to us as it 
was to all the boys of the countryside ; and yet I knew 
mother ought not to do such work, and I went to the 
dasher regularly but with a wry face. Father was not 
niggardly of labor-saving implements, and a clothes- 
wringer and washer and a barrel churn came along and 
they helped a little, but work never ‘‘ lets up’’ ona 
farm. ‘There are always three meals to get and the 
dishes to wash, and each day is like another so far as 
duties are concerned. Sunday brings little rest for 
housewives even in winter. 


UT into those monotonous days some pleasure came. 
The neighbors dropped in of a summer evening, and 
each Sunday we drove away to church. In winter we 
attended all the ‘‘ ly-ceums’”’ and church ‘‘ sociables,’’ 
and took pert in occasional ‘‘ surprise parties.’’ In all 
these neighborhoud jollities my mother had a generous 
hand. Her coming always added tothe fun. ‘‘ Here 
comes Mrs. Garland !’’ some one would say, and every 
face shone brighter because of her smile. She was ever 
ready to help on the gayety in any way, and was always 
in voice to sing, provided some one else started the song 
to give her courage. She loved games, practical jokes 
and jesting of all kinds. Her natural gayety was sheen 
unquenchable ; not even unending work and poverty 
could entirely subdue her or embitter her. 

Death touching her eldest daughter threw the first 
enduring shadow over her life. She never entirely 
returned to the jollity of her former years, though she 
regained a cheerfulness inseparable from her life. She 
had been youthful to that moment; after that she was 
middle-aged — even to her sons. 

Her two boys and her baby Jessie comforted her and 
she had no time for unavailing grief. As she had sent 
her daughter to school, so now she urged her sons to 
study, for though a woman of little schooling herself she 
had a firm belief in the value of learning. She took 
strong ground in my behalf, and I have many dear 
recollections of her quiet support of my plans for an 
education. In this I owe her much. My father felt 
the need of my services too keenly to instantly grant 
me leave of absence, but together they made sacrifices 


sixteen I began to attend 
a seminary in the town, 


Bea six miles away. 
ja =) ~~ These were my happiest 
ong Vie/ days, and I hope I carried 
LAS Gh something of my larger out- 


look back to my mother. 
I boarded myself for several terms ina 
fashion common among the boys of 
the school, and mother’s pies and 
doughnuts and “‘ salt-rising’’ bread 
enabled me to sustain life joyously 
from Monday morning till Friday 
night. She never seemed to tire of 
doing little things for my comfort, and 
I took them, I fear, with the careless- 
ness of youth, never thinking of the 
pain they cost. I did not even per- 
ceive how swiftly she was growing 
old. She still shook with laughter 
over my tales of school life and sent 
me away each week with the products 
of her loving labor. 
She heard my graduation address 
with how much of pride or iuterest I 
do not know, for she never expressed 
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ars her deeper feelings. She seldom 


kissed her children, and after we grew 

to be boys of twelve or fourteen, too 

large to snuggle in her arms, she never 
embraced us, though I think she liked to have us come 
and lay our heads in her lap. She still continued to 
threaten to ‘* trounce’’ us, a menace which always pro- 
voked us to laughter. ‘‘ Mother’s whippings don’t last 
long,’’ we used to say. 

Our home remained unchanged. The expense of 
opening a farm, of buying machinery and building 
barns, made it seem necessary to live in the same little 
story-and-a-half house. The furniture grew shabbier, 
but was not replaced. My mother’s dresses were 
always cheap and badly made, but so were the coats my 
father wore. Money seemed hard to hold, even when 
the crops were good. I cannot recall a single beautiful 
thing about our house, not one. The sunlight and the 
songs of birds, the flame of winter snow, the blaze of 
snow-crystals, I clearly call to mind, but the house | 
remember only as a warm shelter, where my mother 
strove to feed and clothe us. But as nearly all other 
homes of the neighborhood were of like character | 
don’t suppose she realized her own poverty. 


A‘ LAST a great change came to us all. The country 
was fairly filled with settlers and my father’s pioneer 
heart began to stir again, and once more he planned a 
flight into the wilder West, and in the fall of 1881, 
when I was twenty-one years of age, we parted com- 
pany. My parents and my sister and brother journeyed 
westward into South Dakota and settled in the little 
town of Ordway, on a treeless plain, while I turned 
eastward, intent on further education. 

i mention this going especially because, when it 
became certain that my people were leaving never to 
return, the neighbors thronged about the house one 
August day to say good-by, and with appropriate 
speeches presented mother with some silver and glass- 
ware. These were the first nice dishes she had 
ever owned and she was too deeply touched to speak a 
word of thanks. But the givers did not take so much 
virtue to themselves. Some of them were women who 
had known the touch of my mother’s hand in sickness 
and travail. Others had seen her close the eyes of 
their dead—for she had come to be a mother to every 
one who suffered. ~ Those who brought the richest gifts 
considered them a poor return for her own unstinting 
helpfulness. 

I shall always remember that day. I was about to 
‘* go forth into the world,’”’ as our graduating orations 
had declared we should do. My people were again 
adventuring into strange lands—leaving the house they 
had built, the trees they had planted and the friends 
they had drawn around them. The vivid autumnal sun 
was shining over all the lanes we had learned to love 
and sifting through the leaves of the trees that had 
grown up around us. The familiar faces of the bronzed 
and wrinkled old farmers were tremulous with emotion. 
The women frankly wept on each other’s bosoms — and 
in the hush of that golden day I heard the sound of 
wings—the wings of the death-angel whose other name 
is Time. I knew we would never return to this place : 
that the separation of friends there beginning would last 
forever. The future was luminous before me, but its 
forms were too vague to be delineated. I turned my 
face eastward with a thought in my brain beating like 
the clock of the ages. In such moments the past 
becomes beautiful, the future a menace. 


Ts story does not concern itself with my wanderings, 
but with the life of my mother. When I saw ler 
again she was living in a small house beside my father’s 
store in Ordway, South Dakota. She had not changed 
perceptibly, and she had won a new and wide circle of 
friends. She was ‘‘ Mrs. Garland’’ now, and not Belle 
— but she was the life of every social, and her voice was 
still marvelously clear and vibrant in song. She was a 
little heavier, a little older, but her face had the same 
sweet curves about the mouth and chin. Life was a 
little easier for her, too. She was clear of the farm and 
its terrible drudgery at last. She could sleep like a 
human being till daylight came, for she had no one to 
cook for save her own small family. She saw and was a 
part of the village life, which was exceedingly jolly and 
of good report. Her son Franklin and her lite 
daughter were still with her, and she did not mvch 
miss her eldest—who had gone far seeking fair cities 
in intellectual seas. The home was still poor and 
shabby of furniture, but it was not lonely. Mother 
missed, but no longer mourned, her vanished friends. 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42) 
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THE FIRST OF 
A SERIES OF 
DRAWINGS 
ILLUSTRATING 


THE PIONEER 
WEST 


By W.L. Taylor 


~ - 


‘* He who feared neither 
bear, Indian nor devil, the 
all-daring, all-enduring, 
trapper,’’ was the first 
Western pioneer. It was 
his tales of the country 
beyond the mountains that 
tempted the first settlers 
from the Atlantic coast to 
cross the Alleghenies. They 
traveled in small bands, 
often but a few families, 
rifle and axe in hand, their 
slender outfit on pack- 
horses. Sometimes they 
had a few cattle which they 
drove before through a 
trackless wilderness. The 
women shared the dangers 
and hardships of the journey 
and the labors of a first rude 
home-building in a virgin 
land. w. L. TAYLOR. 


The second picture in 
this series will appear 
in next month’s issue 
of The Journal. 











PIONEER SETTLERS CROSSING THE ALLEGHENIES 
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IF THEY HAD A 
MILLION 
DOLLARS 


Were Theirs 





What Nine Famous 
Women Would 
Do if a Fortune 








N THESE days of large fortunes the editors of 

THe Lapies’ Home Journac believed it might 

be interesting to learn the attitude of a few 

representative women toward the t uses to 

which wealth can be put. The possible hope was 

kept in mind, as well, that some expression here 

printed might prove suggestive to some to whom 

wealth has come and yet who have not arrived at a defi- 
nite idea as to its wisest use. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Preferred Channel 


O SAY what one would do with a million dollars is 
like saying what one would do with immortal youth, 
or eternal health, supreme genius, or ideal love —one 
may feel it natural to reserve one’s private views. 
Philanthropy is generally ponenae and nothing is 
truer than that people will give as they are. The 
benevolent ideal is seldom interchangeable. One of our 
multi-millionaires gives a million dollars to sustain in a 
single institution what is called scientific research —that 
is, in point of fact, to endow the vivisection of dumb 
animals.* I would give twenty millions if I had them to 
condemn vivisectors before the law and restrain the 
whole inhuman practice. This is to say that if I hada 
million dollars at my disposal, I, personally and now, 
should endow the movement for the restriction or aboli- 
tion of vivisection. It would take too long to give my 
reasons, but I may say in a word that there are nineteen 
people to relieve the suffering of human beings where 
one is found to lessen the torment of animals. 

In general, I believe that wealth is best used by not 
diffusing it too much. Like strength, or talent, or 
any other equipment, it should be concentrated. All 
modern life tends to specialization, and I believe in 
selecting a specialty in benevolence. People must edu- 
cate themselves for this concrete giving : concentrate 
themselves on it. Wealth well used is almost almighty. 
Its incalculable power to lessen the amount of earthly 
misery may add blessings to a glad life and make a sad 
one divinely happy. Its beatific possibilities are so 
great that it is doubtful if the generous giver creates in 
any other one consciousness as much joy as he adds to 
his own. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 


For the Only Unrecognized Needy Class 


]F A WOMAN were given a million dollars, and should 

ask me how to use it, I should strongly urge that the 
million should go to the only unrecognized needy class 
among us : the poor educated gentlefolk who never beg ; 
the under-paid teachers, clergymen and widows who have 
just enough to keep them from starvation, but never an 
extra dollar for a new book, or a day in the country, or 
the bit of fun which is the elixir of life. 

I should urge such a woman to astonish that old 
bookkeeper by a fortnight at the seashore ; or the poor 
violinist, who hungers for music as other men do for 
beef, by tickets for the Symphony; or nice penniless 
girls by pretty trousseaus. 

I should keep a carriage in which every day I could 
take some overworked woman to the park; and give 
banquets to the folk whom nobody asks to dinner. 
And into every gift I should put my sympathy, my fun, 
my tears — myself. REBECCA HARDING Davis. 


What “Josiah Allen’s Wife” Would Do 


F 1 HAD a million dollars I should build a pretty stone 
chapel here in my own home neighborhood, which I 
should call ‘‘ Hope Chapel,’’ where we could hold the 
Sabbath-school with sermon afterward, which we now 
have in the little white wood schoolhouse nigh by, which 
has so overflowed in numbers sometimes that the extra 
seats do not suffice, and many are obliged to stand. 
I should get a finer organ, and greatly enlarge the library 
with good books to carry a white ideal of noble living 
and endeavor, and help to higher thinking and doing. 
I should have the little building, which should not be 
very costly (for I should not spend a penny on a steeple), 
cozy and pretty inside, with a stage where the young 
people could give pleasant entertainments to get mone 
tor Sunday-school and service, for I should have it self- 
supporting in this way and with collections and enjoyable 
musicales and socials. 

Then I should build many ‘‘ Hope Chapels’’ in all 
parts of our land, each one breaking the monotony of 
country life, and so do my little toward glorifying the 
quiet country crossruads and remote districts with 
these helpful agencies, bringing sunshine into so many 
monotonous lives. MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


What Clara Morris Would Do 


T® possession of a million dollars would make of me 
a very busy, hopeful and eager woman. My first 
thought would be to do something to counteract the 
effect of this great wave of contempt for domestic labor 
that is emptying homes of comfort and brightness, and 
carrying hosts of over-educated girls into line with 
dangerous temptations. I should try to convince a few 
girls of the dignity and the beauty of the commonest 
household task, perfectly done ; that dishwashing is an 
art, and the turning of a soiled plate into a brilliant, shin- 
ing thing of beauty is a pleasure as keen as that the artist 
felt who painted it. 

Equally my heart would go out for the establishment 
of some sheltering home for those victims of time —the 
old typesetter, the worn-out bookkeeper, the superannu- 
ated minister, etc. As one such said the other day, 





ORAWN BY ANNA E. RICE 


‘* The law does not permit our merci- 
ful removal by anzsthetics — that kind- 
ness is reserved for animals.’’ Steal, 
they won’t ; to beg, they are ashamed. 
They have spent all their earnings in 
rearing their families ; they have borne 
the heat and burden of the day, only 
to find in the evening of life that the 
young are crowding them out— even 
climbing over them in the battle to suc- 
ceed, home for these broken men or 
women — perhaps on ens 
that the sting might drawn from 
charity — what joy for its creator ! 
These two plans I should try tocarry out after I 
had established as many drinking fountains for city dogs 
and horses as the law would permit. CLARA Morris. 


Mrs. Sangster’s Two Channels 


F | HAD one million dollars at my disposal I should 
apply it to two allied purposes: to assist clever girls 
to obtain the advanced education for which they could 
not pay by forming scholarships in the best women’s 
colleges, and I should provide for the comfort and health 
of young workingwomen by contributing generously to 
settlement work, and to the excellent factory extension 
work of the Young Women’s Christian Association. I 
should also hold out a helping hand to individuals strug- 
gling bravely and too often fighting a losing battle for 
lack of a timely bit of aid. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


How Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman Would Spend It 


| SHOULD portion out to various people sums varying 
from two hundred to five hundred dollars a year, 
after the fashion of annuities. I might go beyond five 
hundred in some cases, but I think not. I should never 
go below two hundred. I should not give to the tene- 
ment-house poor. I should not search the slums for 
deserving objects of charity, but I should give to the 
unacknowledged poor. I mean those who in many 
cases are not actually suffering physically for what 
money can do, but who have much mental distress over 
the prospect of an unprovided-for old age, and who lack 
the little amenities which redeem life from a sordid 
grind. I know people to whom two hundred dollars a 
year would mean peace and ease of mind for the rest of 
their days, who are constantly striving to hold their 
heads above water and keep out of actual dependency 
upon public charity, and who are embittered and suffer- 
ing morally from constant misfortune. There are so 
many who own little homes, who have maybe just 
enough to pay the taxes, but not a cent besides, and are 
too old to work as once they could. To such, of frugal 
habits, a very little a year would mean independence. 
My sympathy goes out, as would some of my million, 
to people who have had and lost and who undergo the 


‘keenest suffering. I doubt if in any case I should give 


any considerable sum outright. I think it is safe to 
assume in the case of any older person or persons who 
are in financial straits that they are either lacking in 
ability to manage money if they have it, or are victims 
of that persistent misfortune which seems to follow some 
people, and it would not be wise to intrust them person- 
ally with the principal. It would be advisable to have it 
safely invested for them. 

Then I should set aside the income of perhaps a 
quarter of the million for other objects. I think I should 
like to pay off mortgages with some of it. I should like 
to assist young people to get educations and equip them- 
selves for life. I should even like to buy some pretty 
things for young girls who have to do without them and 
hunger for them. I should give to old people those 
pleasures of which they have dreamed all their lives, 
and of which they have been deprived because all their 
money had to go for the stern necessities. 

Mary E. WILKINS-FREEMAN. 


Where Mrs. Ballington Booth Would Spend It 


SHOULD want to spend a million dollars where it 

would tell the most in lessening the greatest need, 
checking the greatest sin and alleviating the greatest 
poverty. All these I have found beneath the dark cloud 
that hangs over our country’s prisoners and the sad 
homes they represent. Hospitals have been gifted 
royally. Libraries are being constantly built. Colleges 
are munificently endowed. The generosity of the 
Christian church in foreign missions has been magnifi- 
cent. The field of which I speak has received but little 
thought and less money. We have eighty-four thou- 
sand men in State prisons. Their imprisonment brands 
them. They return to the world with no character — 
little prospect of work —often no home, but with count- 
less temptations on every side to allure them back to 
evil paths. They receive in some States, as a start in 
life, five dollars and a suit of clothes ; in other States, ten 
dollars, while in still other States they receive only the 
car-fare to the place from which they came. Unless 
something is done to help them they are doomed to 
return to the world of crime, for the revenue of honest 
labor is barred against them unless some friendly hand 
has influence enough to unlock the door. 

I should open homelike ‘‘ Homes’’ for these men all 
over this country in which they could become accus- 
tomed to freedom again—from which they could seek 
work or have it found for them. 

I should have a special fund endowed for buying 
tools and equipment for those who find work but 









are unable to take it unless thus 
helped. The carpenter needs some 
tools ; the motorman, a uniform, and 
soon. The first start in life is every- 
thing to a man who wants to do 
right. Help that makes men de- 
pendent, or pauperizes them, is ruin- 
ous. That which makes it possible 
for them to strike out with renewed 
courage to help themselves proves 
a Godsend. 

Thirdly, I should endow a fund for 
those hundreds of destitute families 
where the innocent are suffering 
because the support of the family is taken away, from 
which rents could -be paid in time of sickness, and 
proper clothing provided that the children could go to 
school. I should endow ‘‘ Homes”’ for the children in 
cases where it was impossible for them to be longer 
maintained at home. I should also provide ‘‘ Homes”’ 
for mothers with their babies, from which they could go 
to daily work knowing that their little ones were cared 
for and that they could return to them each night. 

I should open in the big cities laundries which would 
provide work for women who now have to depend on 
casual chances at washing which they have to do in their 
own homes, with nurseries and kindergartens attached 
so that mothers could bring their children with them. 

Then I should build in New York a lodging-house for 
women—not a rough shelter for the outcast classes, nor 
a place for those who could afford to pay several dollars 
a week, but a comfortable, homelike building to which 
could come the woman when worn out and discouraged 
for the few days or weeks till she could find work, sav- 
ing many from ruin or suicide. Maup B. Booru. 


Mrs. Whitney Sees Many Ways 


FOr myself, I have not a million dollars to my credit 
anywhere. I do not think I should have any busi- 
ness to have it, by hoarding and accumulation; I should 
have been afraid of dying rich at any time. To live 
rich is to run that risk. But if a million dollars were 
to come to me suddenly I think I know what I should 
do. I should sit down and write checks until I had used 
it all up except just enough to keep me for the rest of 
my life from needing checks from other people. At my 
age, a few thousands would do that. 

I should begin with nearest claims, providing for the 
reasonable needs of those who belong to me ; then [should 
reach out to the next whose wants I know of, or whose 
anxieties I could relieve ; I should make a lot of people 
comfortable, but set nobody up with superfluity. | 
should do this according to my own positive knowledge, 
and with my most careful judgment; and what I did not 
know at first I should be confident would be given me 
to know as I went on. I should distribute to those 
whom ‘‘ charities’? do not reach and know nothing 
about. I should do it as I should leave bequests in a 
will, being my own executor. 

ADELINE I). T. WHITNEY. 


Mrs. Stuart Sees a Great Work 


F 1 HAD a million I should build some small ‘‘ Homes ”’ 
for the home-needing, and the thought which should 
shape and control them would be all for their occupants. 
I have examined many beautiful charities and been asso- 
ciated more or less with several, and I have not yet found 
one whose management seemed to turn wholly upon this 
pivotal thought. The directors of widows’ ‘‘ Homes”’ 
—of a,ylums for orphans, and for the superannuated 
even —so soon seem to catch the contagion which, for 
want of a better name, I shall call institutional pride. 

I remember once meeting a pitiful old woman, utterly 
destitute. At the very suggestion of her entering a 
beautiful asylum where there were gardens and statuary, 
her objection was—to quote verbatim : 

‘* Sure I do like to stretch meself on me bed when I 
do be tired in the day, and in there you daresn’t. 
Visitors does be expected and the beds bees like tables, 
so even and white.”’ 

At one really fine place where there is much to com- 
mend, I asked: ‘‘ How do you keep your hardwood 
floor so polished ?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ was the spick matron’s proud reply, ‘‘ we 
never allowa trunk brought in. They go to the cellar.”’ 

I sighed. The poor old creatures who are always 
‘* grateful’’ for the open door are required, when they 
enter it, to unpack all their meagre belongings which 
suggest days gone by and put them in evidence in a 
room entered, at the will of those in authority, by curious 
visitors, or they must lock them away forever in the dis- 
carded trunk in the cellar, to which they have access 
only by permission. 

So, I say, bother the polished floor! What does such 
as this count in an equation involving the comfort of 
poor weary souls, needing homes—not roofs only, but 
as much freedom as is compatible with decent living ? 

A bit of oilcloth under a trunk is not artistic, perhaps, 
but neither are the very poor artists, as a rule. 

A home, a room, a cottage or whatever charity may 
provide, should, it seems to me, become virtually the 
property of its tenant during his occupancy. Of course, 
the abolition of nearly all restraint would occasionally 
result in disorder. There would be a quarrel now and 
then, but far better this than the cemetery stillness 
which usually prevails in our awful, beautiful, stately 
‘*Homes”’ for the otherwise homeless. 

RutTH McENERY STUART. 
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“HER HEART POURED ITSELF OUT IN THIS THROBBING, PASSIONATE FLOOD OF MUSIC” 














IX— CRESCENDO 
UNDAY again in Heathfield ; mid- 
July now, and the rich grass and 
ivy and elm tree foliage around 
the Old North Church more lux- 
uriant even than mid-June had found them. 

Service is over, but the pastor, who has & 
preached to his people for the first time 
alter a month’s enforced absence, is not 
suffered to withdraw quietly from the desk, 
as he would gladly have dene. The tide 
sets in, not out, and around the pulpit 
stairs the people gather with outstretched 
hands and eyes shining with welcome and 
with joy in his recovery and return. 

With frank, unconstrained pleasure Holt 
receives the congratulations of the enthu- 
silastic throng, frowning less than usual 
at their fervent praise of his ‘‘ wonderful 
sermon,”’ 

But presently his eye catches the figure 
ot Gladys Cushier, followed by that of Mrs. 
Earle. They pass, almost alone, through 
the church door. As far as he can tell they 
have not even looked his way. Why is it 
that at this moment it seems to him that the whole scene 
before him suddenly turns cold and colorless ? 

_[t was only the day before that Holt had left the 
Cushiers’. He knew that Mrs. Earle was to join her hus- 
band in New York this afternoon and return with him to 
her summer home. He had made his adieux to her. He 
had no right to expect her to speak with him again, and as 
tor Glee— when had she ever taken a step to meet him or 
bestowed a thought upon him save in that single interview 
on the veranda when she had confessed herself his tor- 
mentor, and a brief glimpse had been given him into her 
wild, eager, loyal girl-heart? Since that day she had gone 
her way as if her passing interest had vanished like mist. 


~ 


At the Cushiers’ home a sudden blank and stillness 
seemed to follow the departure of their guest that July 
Sunday. In the middle of the long, sunny afternoon Mrs. 
Cushier emerged from the seclusion of her own room in a 
muslin peignoir, magazine in hand, her eyes still drowsy 
from her Sunday siesta. She found Glee sitting in a low 
armchair in the upper hall bay-window. 

‘Somebody just went downstairs, Glee,’’ said her 
mother, ‘*T thought it was you.”’ 

. No, mamma. It was Cousin Marie.”’ 

I almost wondered that she did not speak to Mr. Holt 
alter church this morning. Really, he preached as if he 


- been inspired. A word from her, under the circum- 
Stances —— ’’ 











_, Would have been exceedingly commonplace, mamma. 
"he Over-Soul would not have thrown away a chance for 
a thoroughly effective scene a deux, by mingling with the 
common herd, can’t you see ?’’ F 

gut Mr. Holt will not be here again before she leaves. 
How can she Manage an interview ?’’ 
Glee laughed merrily. ‘* Dear litthe mamma,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘* how very young you are! She is managing it 


now !’’ 


pZownstairs in the remote telephone closet adjoining 
octor Cushier’s study Mrs. Earle was even then saying 

Over the wire : 

* lam so sorry to disturb you, but you see I had a letter 

‘st night from the Doctor, and there is one little point 


lz 
he wanted me to see you about.’”’ ** Could you?” 
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. ** Would it really not be 
too much trouble?”?... ‘I 
leave at five, you know.’’.. . 
‘* Very well, then. Good-by.”’ 

Half an hour later Murray 
Holt was ushered into the 
Cushiers’ drawing-room, where Mrs. Earle, statuesque and 
beautiful in clinging white, was waiting alone for his coming. 

She conveyed Ler husband’s message to the young man. 
It had been skillfully shaped into a message, the trifling 
suggestion which she had elicited by questions and which 
could as well have been intrusted to Doctor Cushier. 
Under her skillful touch it assumed proportions which her 
husband would hardly have recognized, and a quite 
indubitable importance. This subject covered, Mrs. Earle 
changed from the careful, motherly friend; she became 
the sensitive, impressionable woman as she held out her 
hand half-timidly to the young man. He had risen now to 
go, her time being so short. 

‘* T could not leave without one word, after what you did 
for me this morning,’’ she said softly. 

Moved and surprised Holt looked into her face. Her 
eyes were downcast. 

‘*T could not speak of it—before all those people. 
It meant too much to me. If you could know how | 
needed just that message !’ 

‘* Indeed, I am very glad,’’ began Holt with a certain 
formality, touched, but a trifle embarrassed, at this wealth 
of emotion. 

‘* Ah, my friend, do not let us fall back upon common- 
places and conventional phrases! Let us encounter each 
other as soul meeting soul. lam, little as you perhaps 
have guessed it, hungry, starving for this spiritual food 
which you have given me.” 

There was a little silence which Holt did not risk break- 
ing. He was not confident that he could carry his part in 
this soul-to-soul encounter. She began again, her voice 
faltering a little. 

‘* Mr. Holt, there are some things one can hardly speak 
of. . . . Lam not alone in my spiritual need. . There 
is another, for whom I would give my life. You will 
understand. He is missing the best, the highest, and I 
have to stand by helpless. Oh, it is so hard. . .. You 
have what we need, both of us. When we send for you 
will you come?” 

The last words were spoken with almost trembling 
appeal, the dark eyes fixed full upon Holt’s face. He had 
grown even graver now than she. 

‘*T fear you completely misjudge— overestimate my 
power. I feel before you and Doctor Earle like a raw, 
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BY WILLIAM L. JACOBS 








untrained schoolboy. Anything possible 
for me to do for you, however, you may be 
sure [ would most gladly do.’’ 

‘* You will come if I send?”’ 

A world of significance and of mysterious 
pathos accompanied the question. 

‘* Certainly. You can count upon me.’ 

With these words and a reverential salu- 
tation Murray Holt hastened from the house. 

As he walked back to his work in his 
study a flicker of doubt rose within him. 
Was all this emotion genuine? Had it 
been in perfect, highest honor to deplore 
her husband's spiritual deficiencies to him ? 
But the doubt seemed treason, and Murray 
Holt smothered it with one grip of his 
honest displeasure. 

But Glee Cushier, who, coming down 
the stairs, had involuntarily heard the final 
impressive question and answer, shut her lips firmly, with 
a scornful light in her eyes, and to herself she said : 

‘*T have the Reverend Murray Holt’s measure now. He 
is, after all, as fast for flattery as ever I thought him, only 
it must be administered with sufficient subtlety. And 


' 


what bunglers other women are beside Marie Earle ! 
as 


Two weeks later, being his first vacation Sunday, 
Murray Holt found himself, obedient to a brief but cordial 
note of invitation from Doctor and Mrs. Earle, a visitor in 
their spacious summer cottage in the Catskills. 

Not a little to the young man’s surprise the good Doctor, 
a homely, hard-worked man, many years older than his 
wife, had departed early Sunday morning to fill an 
engagement at Albany. Holt was slightly puzzled by the 
fact that although his host expressed suitable regret at 
thus missing his one day’s visit, he did not suggest that 
the call to Albany was unexpected. On the contrary, the 
engagement appeared to be of long standing. 

Having been led to suppose that Mrs. Earle cherished a 
desire unspeakably profound for the exercise of his own 
spiritual influence upon her husband, he found the situa- 
tion a shade perplexing. Moreover, no sooner had he 
come into immediate contact again with Doctor Earle than 
the picture of him as in a condition of desperate spiritual 
poverty, from which he, Holt, had been summoned _ to 
rescue him, smote upon his perceptions as incredibly 
absurd. The man impressed him as singularly wise, noble, 
and possessed of the straightforward simplicity which 
belongs to great natures. There was a certain trace of 
unconscious, tender wistfulness in his manner toward his 
wife which added yet another to the peculiar elements of 
a situation which Holt found less and less to his mind, for 
he felt himself altogether the guest of the wife rather than 
of the husband. 

However, Sunday passed most agreeably, Mrs. Earle 
with fine tact leaving her guest much of the time to him- 
self. Then the warm summer night fell over the mountain, 
bringing the deep hush and mystery of its silence, and they 
sat together on the wide porch and watched the stars 
appear. Mrs. Earle quietly left her place after a time, 
quite as a matter of course, and, entering the wide hall 
of the house, seated herself at her piano and began to 
play softly. 

For a while, soothed by the music and the influences of 
the hour, Holt sank into a reverie from which he was 
aroused by the strange, new quality of the music which 
was now streaming as in a tangible torrent around him 
through the open door. 
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Involuntarily he rose, entered the dimly lighted hall 
and found a seat where he could watch the player. Mrs. 
Earle did not turn her head nor give any sign that she 
perceived his presence, but as she played the sense of a 
tragic, passionate conflict was so infused into the chords 
that the man beside her was filled with an inner trem- 
bling. He felt himself growing confused. The utter 
silence and remoteness and the great darkness of the 
world outside encompassed the lonely mountain cabin. 
They wrapped themselves about the shadowy place 
where he sat alone with this deep-eyed woman ; and in 
the heart of the silence and the loneliness her heart 
seemed to pour itself out in this throbbing, passionate 
flood of music. 

The music died away. Holt drew a deep breath which 
betrayed the tension he had been under. Mrs. Earle 
clasped her hands, and resting them wg the upright 
piano laid her cheek against them and loeked gently 
over to where he sat. Something in the attitude, in the 
glance, was strangely pathetic. She seemed young, 
girlish, almost pleading. 

Still Holt did not speak. 

‘*T never played like that before,’’ she almost whispered 
after a little space. Her lips trembled slightly. Then: 
‘* One can say in music what could never be put in 
words,” 

‘* Very true,’ 
vaguely uneasy. 

** It is not wrong? Tell me, Mr. Holt, you do not 
blame me? I have lived such a strange, suppressed life. 
Nobody guesses the underlying tragedy.”’ 

Holt thought at once of the good old Doctor and of 
the patient wistfulness of his face, and began to guess 
himself. 

‘* Oh, can you fancy,’’ she cried then impetuously, 
‘* what it must be to go through life missing the sympa- 
thy for which one’s whole being cries out? Never to be 
comprehended in the higher, deeper things—to keep 
pent up through all the years these yearnings “2 

‘* No,”’ remarked Holt, quietly interrupting her hasty, 
impetuous utterance, ‘‘ I really do not think I can form 
the slightest notion of it.’’ 

She gazed at him in unaffected surprise. He rose and 
took a turn up and down the hall. 


oe 


In a sudden flash of perception the nature of the 
woman, her aims and methods, yes, the whole line of 
her attack from the motherly care of him at Heathfield 
up to this well-planned dramatic climax alone on the 
mountainside, seemed to lie bare before him. He was 

lad to turn away from her that she might not see the 
irrepressible scorn which compressed his lips. It hurt 
him to feel it. He had so thoroughly reverenced Mrs. 
Earle, so fully believed in her. Was it then impossible 
for a woman to be true, straightforward, simple? Was 
this insatiable vanity always the regnant power to 
which loyalty, truth, honor even, must be sacrificed? 
He knew that Mrs. Earle would never break her wifely 
faith in the letter, but in the spirit he perceived that she 
broke it with every breath she drew. A groan had 
almost escaped his lips, but he forced it back as he 
turned again and faced his hostess. She had grown 

aler than her wont, for she knew that she had missed 
ver aim. 

The words which had risen to Holt’s lips died away 
then. What was he that he should call Mrs. Earle to 
account, or seek to remind her of the noble realities she 
was losing in her sentimental craving for sensation? He 
was too young to do it in words, but hardly could she 
escape the admonition of his brief, formal excuse to bid 
her good-night, his sudden withdrawal to his room 
upstairs. 

In the morning he departed, as expected, before Mrs. 
Earle had become visible, leaving his cordial greetings 
and thanks with her maid for the hospitality he had 
enjoyed. 

uring the weeks which followed, while yet he was 
absent from his parish, a letter from Mrs. Earle to Mrs 
Cushier contained these sentences of plaintive sugges- 
tion and significance : 

‘* Be good to Murray Holt—for my sake. He is 
very lonely. It was a strange experience, that Sunday 
he was here. Poor fellow—he will never marry, he 
thinks now; but that is a secret. Why is it given to 
some of us to bring trouble to those we long to help?’’ 

Reading which interesting suggestions, Gladys Cushier 
was filled with young, unutterable scorning of the man 
who had so easily fallen into the trap which she had so 
plainly seen set for him; the man who held himself 
impressively aloof from frank, natural intercourse with 
simple-hearted girls, only to hover in sentimental melan- 
choly around this middle-aged, married coquette. 


, 


replied Holt mechanically, growing 





X—IN AN OLD ALCOVE 


URRAY HOLT returned to his parish work in 
Heathfield in September in prime physical condi- 
tion, but with an unlucky little twist in his mental 
processes. This he owed to Mrs. Earle, who had come 
perilously near turning him into a woman-hater. He 
was too manly a fellow to become cynical, too modest 
to overestimate his own importance to the women he 
met ; but he could not be blind to the palpable, persist- 
ent pursuit of himself by mothers and daughters ; it was 
no longer a mere annoyance ; it had become a bugbear. 
It was therefore with a sense of invincible repugnance 
that he found in October that the church calendar 
required his presence and a brief address from him at 
the annual meeting of the Young Ladies’ Society of 
his church. 

He set his square jaw a trifle squarer and betook him- 
self manfully to the large, well-appointed ladies’ parlor 
in a wing of the church. Opening the door he found 
the room already full of girls of all ages, charmingly 
dressed, chattering gayly in groups. In previous years 
this organization had languished, and its annual meeting 
had been but sparsely attended; a dozen members 
would have been considered something of an achieve- 
ment. But all this was changed for the better since the 
coming of the present pastor. 

As Murray Holt entered the room, bright with flowers, 
sunshine, and motley garments in process of making, 
there was a perceptible flutter and sensation. Bright 
faces brightencd ; unconscious attitudes were changed ; 


furtive touches were given to braids and ribbons, and all 
eyes were directed to the one central figure as he strode 
down the room and took the chair which was placed for 
him upon a low platform. 

Cecil Compton, who seemed in every word and gesture 
quite unconsciously to proclaim a singular fitness for 
church leadership, acted as president. While she was 
calling the meeting to order and, with astonishing punc- 
tiliousness in the matter of parliamentary law, was 
putting forward the business of the hour, Holt, from his 
place a little apart, surveyed the assembly. 

He noted the Faw § figures, the perfect coiffures, 
the clear-eyed, clear-tinted faces, the inevitable gold 
thimble on each pretty hand, the prevailing air of well- 
being and self-satisfaction. Every girl of position in the 
parish was there, he thought, save one. Gladys Cushier 
was absent, but that was a matter of course. Inconsist- 
ently enowu,n, the young man was equally vexed with 
the rest ior tieir presence and with Glee for her 
absence. Theoretically she was the one girl in the 
parish whose utter ledidieveieee to himself pleased and 
satisfied him. Practically, however, her aloofness had 
become a secret vexation to him. He knew, or 
thought he knew, the motives and views which influ- 
enced her in her withdrawal from all conventional 
church activities, and led her to throw herself with ardent 
devotion into a mission a few miles out of Heathfield, 
in a settlement of quarrymen and their families, known 
as the Ledge. Among these motives, although not the 
leading one, he unhesitatingly placed avoidance of him- 
self. Although he occasionally led a week-night meet- 
ing at the mission, his time was in the main absorbed 
in Lis work in Heathfield, and the charge of the mis- 
sion was chiefly in the hands of his assistant, Mr. Parrish. 
Holt’s sense of duty toward the Ledge expressed 
itself essentially in a very determined effort he was 
just then making toward’ temperance reform there by 
the revocation of the license of a tavern-keeper of 
deservedly ill-repute and illegal practices. 


os 


Cecil Compton, the preliminary business over, turned 
now to the pastor, with a charming color rising in her 
cheeks and a pretty shyness, and signified that they were 
ready to listen to what he wished to say to them. 
Needles and needlework had of course long since been 
put aside, and each girl from her place gazed in mute, 
worshipful expectancy at the strong, rugged face and 
form, as Holt rose, thrust one hand into his pocket and 
began to speak. 

‘* Miss Compton,’’ be began, bowing to that young 
lady with characteristic abruptness, ‘* your president, 
says that you are ready to listen to what I have to say. 
Now, I have all possible respect for Miss Compton’s 
sincerity, but I have serious doubts as to the actual facts 
in this case. I have an idea that perhaps not one person 
here will care to listen to what I have to say—that not 
one will welcome or accept it. To tell the truth, I am 
not deeply impressed with the effectiveness of this 
organization, good as I believe its pape to be, nor 
quite satisfied that it is taking hold of the problem of aid 
to the poor at the right end.”’ 

A slight, involuntary stir of restlessness and surprise 
ran through the company as they listened to these 
abrupt sentences. Decidedly this was a departure from 
the pastor’s address to which they were accustomed. 
This was the occasion for conventional compliment and 
congratulation. This annual speech was wont to begin 
with fervent praise of their womanly devotion in the past 
and to proceed with confident prophecy of the great good 
they were destined to accomplish in the future. But 
perhaps this was a new method of oratorical effect. 
Perhaps the flattery was to come last. They waited 
eagerly. 

‘* Let us look at it a little together,’’ proceeded Holt, 
by no means ungently. ‘‘ Youcome here to this fragrant, 
beautiful room once in a week or so and have a capital 
visit together while you make garments for poor folk, 
and distribute them exactly as your mothers and grand- 
mothers did in past generations, except that you wear 
better clothes than they.and that in all your surroundings 
there is far greater luxury. Meanwhile in the industrial 
world, in the field of labor and poverty, all has changed ; 
yet the church here and nearly everywhere goes on 
complacently with its old, outworn methods. 
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‘* | beg of you, do not be satisfied with giving clothes 
to poor folk, so teaching them dependence and ineffi- 
ciency. Help them not to be poor folk! Help them to 
help themselves. This that you are doingiseasy! This 
is kindergarten work. Who would not like to come here 
and have a sociable afternoon, a kind of ecclesiastical 
kaffee-klatsch, followed by the agreeable exercise of 
distributing nice warm garments to those who praise and 
bless your bounty? Does that callforsacrifice? Believe 
me, no profoundly good results follow processes so light. 
Nothing in this world that is worth much comes so 
smoothly, with so little self-giving. It would be another 
thing to go down irto Ship Street and Foundry Street 
and visit in the homes of these people ; to learn their 
sorrows, to help them bear their burdens in true and 
hearty fellowship, to show them how to sew, how to 
cook, how to live, to help them in the care of their sick 
and their sinful. 

‘* Do you know, do you sometimes stop to consider, 
that while you are handing out with well-meant charity 
these plain, serviceable garments which to you seem 
adapted to ‘ the poor,’ the young girls in these families, 
the factory girls, the girls tb stand at hard labor for ten 
long hours of every day, look altogether past those gar- 
ments, and their envious, wistful eyes scan your costly, 
luxurious apparel—God knows how often to their own 
piteous shame and undoing! I tell you, the clothes you 
wear are having a hundred times the influence that the 
clothes you give away can have.’’ 


os 


Having thus ruthlessly fluttered the dove-cotes, Murray 
Holt, a certain sternness of mood still mastering him, 
passed from the church and walked down Broad Street 
to an old Doric, stone-pillared building, known as the 
Athenzum, and entered. between its sombre iron gates. 

The Athenzum was not a modern, businesslike public 
library, but rather an old-time relic, sustained in all 


its primitive ways by the private subscriptions of 
Heathfield’s older inhabitants. 

Holt, who was an habitué of the place, passed through 
the dim rotunda and down a long corridor to a remote 
alcove, marked ‘‘ Sociological.’’ The light here was 
even duskier than in the rotunda, and not until he had 
entered the deep, book-lined recess and cast his quick, 
practiced eyes across several rows of books did he per- 
ceive that some one was in the alcove before him. On 
a low wooden stool in the farthest corner Gladys Cushier 
sat, a book open on her knee, her face lifted, full of sur- 
prise at the sudden interruption. 

Holt’s first impulse, feeling himself an unwelcome 
intruder, was to withdraw hastily with a word of apol- 
ogy, but the latent vexation in his mind toward this girl 
suddenly became acute as he saw her here, deliberately 
ignoring the church appcintment which he believed 
should have claimed her presence. Instead of taking 
himself off he stood leaning against the bookshelves, 
hat in hand, and looking down upon Glee said with 
significant emphasis : 

‘* T am surprised to find you here, Miss Cushier, this 
afternoon.” 

‘* | come here often,” returned Glee, not choosing to 
catch his meaning. 

‘* You are aware that there is a meeting of your society 
at the church at this hour?’”’ 

‘* It is not my society, Mr. Holt.” 

‘* But why not? It is for all the young ladies of the 
church. You come under that ‘in: do you not?”’ 
And his eyes searched her face steadily. 

‘* | have been away so long,’’ Glee hesitated a little. 
‘*T do not think I am fitted for the kind of work the girls 
are doing in the society. I hate to sew.”’ 

‘* Not more than you hate all other forms of church 
work, I think,’’ said Holt quietly. 

Glee’s eyes fell, and an unwonted timidity kept her 
silent. 

‘* It is very easy, Miss Cushier,’’ Holt went on, ‘‘for 
one to see the imperfections in all our familiar methods 
of working. Possibly you have not fully realized yet 
how very hard a thing it is to do even a little good. 
To me it seems much better to try and fail than not to 
try at all.” 

‘* But I do try,’’ protested Glee, her color rising, her 
eyes darkening ; ‘‘ I do try to do a little work out at the 
Ledge Mission.’’ 

‘** Certainly youdo. I knowthat perfectly, and approve 
of it sofaras it goes. That appeals to you as something 
original and spontaneous ; not hackneyed, conventional, 
commonplace. Therefore you are willing to throw your- 
self into it not considering how quickly all our efforts 
stiffen into routine, no matter with what fresh impulse 
they may be begun.” 

**T do not think my work out there is wholly a matter 
of taste,’”’ said Glee rather rebelliously. 


op 


‘Tt is more so than you think,’’ was the reply. ‘‘] 
am on the warpath as a-denunciatory prophet this after- 
noon, and having made all the other young ladies 
wretched I am inclined not to spare you, for really I 
think you deserve more than the rest.” 

Glee looked up, and squarely meeting his eyes found 
in them no relenting as they met the stern defiance of 
her own. 

‘* Miss Cushier,’’ Holt resumed coldly, ‘* you utterly 
repudiate my right to make these or any other strictures 
upon your line of action.’’ 

Glee nodded slightly. 

‘* Nevertheless, | believe I am within my province as 
your pastor.” 

Glee started to speak. 

‘* Listen, please,’’ said Holt steadily. ‘‘I can see 
plainly that your position is a somewhat difficult one. 
You have the misfortune not to like your pastor, which is 
notatall your fault. I cannot see why you should. This 
naturally increases your unsympathetic attitude toward 
the church and its workings. Now, what if you were to 
try to eliminate that factor from your problem of life and 
activity? What if you were to consider that you are still 
somewhat young, a trifle inexperienced, and that there 
nay still be something to be said for the forms and chan- 
nels of Christian work which others have tested and 
found, however imperfect, of some small value? What 
if you were willing to infuse the genius, the radiance of a 
quite exceptional personality into things as they are, and 
thus perhaps impart to them the fullness of life which 
it has pleased God to impart to you?”’ 

These words were spoken with the same severe, imper- 
sonal neutrality which had belonged to all that Holt had 
spoken. They could not be turned aside as compliment. 

‘* T might try,’’ murmured Glee. 

‘* You see, I have been trying to think how to make a 
good girl of you, if I can,’’ returned Holt with an odd 
smile. 

‘* Thank you,’’ said the girl with mock meekness ; ‘‘ | 
had no idea I was such a knotty problem.”’ 

‘One of the knottiest,’’ and Holt laughed a little. 


chs 


He turned then with his habitual abruptness and began 
to scan the rows of books in search of the volume he had 
come for. Glee the while sat still in her corner, gravely 
watching him. 

Plainly he was through with her now. His whole 
attention was absorbed by his search for some needed 
passage through book after book. At length he appeared 
to find what he sought. Holding the book open he 
fumbled through his pockets for a piece of paper on 
which to make notes. Glee saw him take out a thick 
letter. She instantly recognized the handwriting o! 
the address as that of Marie Earle, and in the same 
instant perceived that the seal was unbroken, the 
envelope unopened. In amazement she reflected that 
the Over-Soul had been in Italy now for six weeks. This 
letter, which Holt seemed to find peculiarly adapted, by 
reason of its broad, white surface, to his purpose of mak- 
ing notes, bore an American, not a foreign, stamp and 
postmark. It must, therefore, be at least six weeks oid, 
and even now it was unopened ! ; 

Five minutes later Holt left the alcove, not having 
spoken again. 


‘ (CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL) 
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r’ HAS been a summer of grave 
internal troubles to many na- 
tions. The little kingdom of 
Servia suffered a military revolu- 
tion more shocking than had hap- 
ened in any land tor many years. 
Military leaders in cold blood 
murdered the king and queen and 
other members of the Government, 
and King Peter, of the rival royal 
family, came to the throne. No 
other country has had such a 
tragic breach of order; but in other 
litle kingdoms in the Balkan 
mountains, and in the Turkish 
provinces there, the same old 
trouble with the ‘lurk, or because 
of him, has broken out again. 
Five years ago there were two 
great scandals of mis-government 
in the world. One was Cuba; the 
other, Turkey. We put an end 
to one of them, and the Cuban 
Republic is now a_ prosperous 
member of the family of nations. 
But the scandal of Turkish corrup- 
tion and oppression continues, and 
it continues because the great 
nations of Europe are too jealous 
of one another to put an end to 
it. Russia would like to have 
Constantinople when the Turk is 
driven away. But England and 
Germany would not consent. Year 
after year, decade after decade, 
the Turkish disgrace continues. 











Russia supplies Christendom 
with the horror of Jewish massa- 
cres. Germany sees the increasing power of the 


Socialist party, which is opposed not only to the existing 
Government, but favors the public ownership of many 
industries, and is a very radical party. China has had a 
famine that has caused the death of a great horde of 
people. In our own country violence showed itself 
in the lynching and in the burning of colored men in 
Illinois and in Delaware, as well as in several Southern 
States ; and an epidemic of strikes did much to check 
the summer’s industry. 

This seems a long catalogue of bad fortune and of bad 
conduct. But, bad as it is, the peace of the world be- 
tween nations continues. More than that, the sentiment 
for peace grows stronger. There is now abroad in the 
world what may be called a passion for peace. It will 
require a stronger provocation to bring on another great 
war than most great wars of the past have had ; for any 
future war would disturb the trade of the world as no 
past war ever has, and the strongest forces of a 
great nation are for peace. A(fter all, the larger outlook 
for civilization was never more cheerful. 


Permanent Gains in American Life 


UCH crimes against civilization as the killing of the 
Jews in Russia and the lynching of negroes in the 
United States are inhuman and discouraging. But they 
are more than offset in a total balance of events by the 
rapid advance made in true civilization. We aed not 
go beyond our own fortunate country to make a long list 
of permarient recent gains. 

The very rapid conquest of consumption is one such 
gain. Thousands of victims of this disease are now 
saved every year who, but for the improved method of 
treatment, would die; and thousands more are saved 
from taking it. The prevention of malaria is another 
great gain. Still another advance is the increasing pre- 
caution against typhoid fever. Another incalculable 
gain in health has been caused by the general practice 
of physical exercise. In the prevention of disease alone 
this generation has outstripped all preceding generations. 
The chances of life and the average of health have been 
lifted to a much higher level than ever before. 

To mention only one direction of activity : the statistics 
of educational progress in our own country are almost 
bewildering. The colleges, both for men and for women, 
were never so full. Their endowments grow as fast as 
our wealth grows. We have now the largest school for 
youth in the English-speaking world, and its income is 
greater than any other. There are preparatory schools 
to which applications for admission for boys have to be 
made ten years before they are old enough toenter. The 
gifts of libraries and to libraries in the last twelve months 
reached the sum of more than ten million dollars. 

These are permanent additions to our civilization, for 
from them generation after generation will derive profit. 
They lift the level of life and of opportunity higher for all 
time to come. Permanent, too, are most of such phys- 
ical improvements as the vast new buildings that are going 
up in all our cities ; for we are rebuilding all our great 
centres of trade and population. Soalsoare the railroad 
and steamship improvements: more double tracks, 
larger passenger stations, more elevated crossings, steel 
freight cars, larger boats, with more powerful machinery. 
Wherever the energetic American trades or travels, 
greater conveniences, comforts, speed, efficiency, are 
demanded and provided ; and wherever he lives he has 
a much keener care for health than his father had. 


Trade that is the Wonder of the World 


TH big volume of manufactures and trade that the 
people of the United States are carrying on passes 
understanding. The things grown and made and sold 
and bought and eaten and worn and used or sent abroad 
are so much more numerous and valuable than any people 
ever before produced or used that this activity is the true 
wonder of the world. The tide of prosperity is so high 
and productive activity is so great that all comparisons 
with past experience fail. Our railroad business has 
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A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF TO-DAY 


become so big that nobody but an expert can understand 
it. We have now in the United States about 270,000 
miles of roads — enough to circle the globe eleven times. 
These companies employ nearly one and one-quarter 
million of men; and so safe has travel become that only 
one passenger is killed for every ride of 57,000,000 miles. 

Although the safety of the lives of travelers is some- 
what greater than the safety of the investment of money 
in railroad stock, still there has been a great rise in the 
dividends of the best roads, which is a true proof of 
prosperity. In 1898, for example, fifteen prominent roads 
paid four per cent. ; this year they pay six per cent. ; and 
the average dividends of twenty-five prominent roads 
is five per cent. One hundred millions of dollars more 
will be paid in railroad dividends this year than were paid 
four years ago. Meantime, too, wages have gone up. 

While our foreign trade is not just now increasing, our 
home trade is almost beyond calculation. ‘The imports of 
materials for manufacture are greater than ever before. 
We have increased our pig-iron product nearly thirty 
per cent. over the product of 1900; and the cotton and 
wool products increased at a rate that tells the same 
story. During the first half of 1903 commercial failures, 
too, were fewer than they had been for many years. 

Not even floods and drouth and strikes have put any 
serious check on the prosperity of the country ; and it is 
a prosperity that is shared by almost all sections and 
classes — by some in greater y Bremey by some in less, but 
by all to an extent that no other country ever has known. 


A Great New Chapter in the Building of Our Country 


HE United States has this summer entered upon a new 
era in its agricultural history ; for the Government 
has begun the building of irrigation works in the arid 
States. To understand the full meaning of this new 
movement it is necessary to recall the wonderful history 
of our free-land system. Most of the great States in the 
Middle West were settled by men who got land from 
the Government for occupying it. They were the best 
settlers and became the best citizens that ever went to a 
new territory. The best class of men came from all the 
world to take advantage of our liberal homestead law. 
They came from all the Eastern States and from all the 
countries of Europe. There never was such a migration 
of sturdy families since human migrations began. 

Now, there is enough ‘‘ desert’’ land to grow more 
food than all the original Thirteen States can grow — 
enough for millions of homes. As soon as it is watered 
it will become more fertile and more constantly fertile 
than any other land on the continent. It will easily sup- 
port one person for every acre. 

Under a law passed by the last Congress the money 
paid for public lands in the arid States becomes an irri- 
gation fund. The Government will use it to build dams 
and to cut ditches, and the land thus reclaimed will be 
sold to settlers at a very low price. This will make 
another chapter in our great free-land epic of the West. 
Then this same fund will be used again, to construct 
other works, to reclaim more land. Thus the 
Government will have a perpetual irrigation fund ; and 
the work of making the desert blossom will go on con- 
tinuously until there is no desert left. 

This is, therefore, the beginning of a new chapter in 
our development. Within a generation or two the most 
densely settled farm-lands that we have will be in regions 
that are now barren. Every large fact like this (and 
there are many such facts) shows that the greatness of 
the United States is only yet in its beginning. 


Why We are English in Spite of Immigration 


URING the last twelve months more than 850,000 
immigrants came to the United States — about 100,- 
ooo more than arrived in any year before. The greatest 
increase was of those who came from Russia, most of 
whom were apn and from Southern European coun- 
tries, especially Italy ; but England also sent us more 
than she had hitherto sent for many years. This coming 
of nearly a million people a year is, perhaps, the biggest 
movement of population that ever took place in the 
world. Our great and prosperous republic is proving 
itself a refuge for the oppressed as it never has before. 
It is giving treedom to the persecuted and a chance for 
prosperity to those who could earn little in the Old 
World. 

So long as we had plenty of free land for newcomers 
we needed them to fill the country. But even yet there 
is room for many millions of the right sort of people, if 
they scatter themselves judiciously and do not swarm in 
our big cities. Renecially is there plenty of room in the 
Southern States, to which, however, few of them go, 
because wages are low there; but there is yet room for 
strong and capable men in all our great agricultural 
States— perhaps more room and better chances than we 
realize. 

For nine-tenths of our population yet live on half our 
land. Ninety-five per cent. live in the States that drain 
into the Atlantic, fifty-three per cent. of whom live on 
land that drains into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Most of the newcomers are swallowed up in the popu- 
lation with surprising quickness. Thus, in 18go0, there 
were fewer thana million and a half who could not speak 
English ; and the children of even these will learn our 
language in childhood, Nor is there yet danger of our 
becoming essentially different in stock or race. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the foreign born among us are English, 
Scotch, or Irish, or they are of the German or 
Scandinavian races, which are first cousins to the English 
and really belong to the same large and healthy family 
of men. 

We are, therefore, essentially English yet; for the 
English themselves were made up of a mixture of these 
same races — Teuton and Celt. The small admixture of 
Southern-European races has so far counted for little in 
our composite population. The same race-mingling that 
made the English is going on again in the United States, 
making another essentially English people of a later date. 






Will the Panama Canal Pay ? 


HE Panama Canal, connecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, will cost two hundred million dollars, 
ormore. Will the shipping through it pay to the United 
States Government a fair income on this large invest- 
ment? If the trade of the world continues to increase 
at the present rate, the time will soon come when the 
canal will be enormously profitable. The great ship- 
ments of freight from one ocean to the other, from all 
North and South American ports, as well as shipments 
across one ocean or the other, seem likely to make the 
canal one of the crowded paths of the world. It will be 
possible at some time to see there ships from any port 
on either side of the Atlantic bound to any port on either 
side of the Pacific —all going through this narrow chan- 
nel. There is no place on all the seas where so many 
vessels come from so many ports as will pass through 
this channel. 

The Suez Canal, which opened a way from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, has no such traffic 
as the Panama Canal in time will have. Yet the tolls 
last year from the Suez Canal were twenty million dol- 
lars. They were only twelve millions twenty years ago. 
Even this income would pay a good interest on the cost 
of the Panama Canal. But the future may be said to 
belong to the Panama Canal as it can belong to no other 
single path of commerce. Alaska, the Northwest 
Territory, California, Mexico, the whole long coast of 
South America, Siberia, Japan, China, Australia—coun- 
tries which will contain within a century most of the great 
trading peoples of the world—all these must use it to 
reach the Atlantic ports. Secretary of State Seward 
declared fifty years ago that ‘‘ the Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, its isles and the vast region beyond will become 
the principal theatre of events in the great future of the 
world.” History is fast proving his prediction probable ; 
and there can be no doubt that, regarded simply as an 
investment, the Panama Canal will pay well. 


Affairs Across the Pacific 


WO events of the greatest importance show, almost in 

a startling way, how it is really coming to pass that 

the front of the world is changing. The Pacific is one 
day to become the ocean of the greatest interest. 

On on 4 the American cable was laid to Manila and 
a cablegram was sent round the globe by President 
Roosevelt in nine minutes and a half. This new cable 
joins us directly to the Asiatic mainland, and we are 
commercially nearer to China and all Pacific Asia than 
any other great producing country. 

The other event marks the same westward march of 
our influence. The one subject in diplomacy that has 
lately been uppermost in the world is this: Who shall 
check Russia in her breach of faith with the Great Powers 
to keep the door of trade open in China? It seems likely 
to fall to the United States to make effective protest for 
the benefit of all the commercial world. The great point 
gained by the setthement of the Chinese trouble three 
years ago was that this ancient and extensive empire 
should remain open to trade from all countries alike. 
Faith has been kept by all the nations except Russia, 
which is steadily restricting the trade of the great prov- 
ince of Manchuria to her own merchants. 

American diplomacy, which stands simply and frankly 
for fair dealing, is likely to be the force to keep the whole 
Asiatic world open to commerce. This is the way to 
build up our trade. This is the way to keep the peace 
of the world. This is the way to bring Asia at last into 
the range and under the influence of modern civilization. 
Westward the influence of the Great Republic makes its 
way, even toward the solution of the problems of the 
oldest lands in the farthest East. 


WHAT AN UNDERWRITING SYNDICATE IS 


Most great fortunes are made by the rise in value of 
real estate, by fortunate mining, by inventions, by 
successful manufactures and by trade —in other words, 
in ways that are well understood. But large fortunes 
are in these days sometimes made in high financial cir- 
cles in ways that the general public knows nothing about. 
New devices in the management and the conduct of great 
corporations are constantly invented. One such device 
is the ‘‘ underwriting syndicate.”’ A little while ago a 
great railroad company wished to borrow $75,000,000. 
It issued bonds for this amount. But instead of putting 
the bonds on the market directly, it gave them all to one 
banking-house. This banking-house, with some of its 
friends, formed an ‘‘ underwriting syndicate.’’ This 
syndicate agreed to sell all the bonds at a fixed price, 
and the railroad officers were relieved of further respon- 
sibility. If the syndicate could not sell the bonds, it 
would have to keep them and to pay for them. But the 
syndicate charged the railroad for this guarantee $2, 500, - 
ooo. The bonds were soon sold, and the group of 
bankers made $2,500,000. 

When the great Steel Corporation was formed the 
underwriting syndicate was reported to have made $4o,- 
000,000. This syndicate guaranteed to sell or themselves 
to buy all the stocks and bonds of the Steel Corporation, 
for a certain proportion of them. When they had sold 
all, the proportion that they had received yielded this 
enormous profit. 

But underwriting syndicates are not all profitable. 
One recently failed in New York to sell all the stock of 
a great merger. The members of the syndicate lost their 
fortunes and the merger itself soon afterward went 
into bankruptcy. 

An underwriting syndicate, therefore, is a device 
whereby men risk their own money on their own ability 
to sell the stock or the bonds of a corporation or other 
enterprise. Successful syndicates have usually made 
enormous profits, and large profits are considered to 
be perfectly legitimate in proportion to the risks that 


are taken. 
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a burden by too much rigor 
of method or of selection; it 
,ought always to be a pleasure. 
There are, of course, books which 
one reads for an ulterior purpose, 
and from which one gets no direct 
leasure; but all books which be- 
ong to literature, and which are 
read because they are literature, 
ought to give delight in the read- 
ing. It is important to remember 
this, because the tendency in every 
field is to turn the spontaneous 
into the methodical, and to miss 
the quality of inspiration by treat- 
ing the inspired work as if it were 
a mechanical product to be under- 
stood by being taken to pieces. It 
is well to study a piece of creative 
writing so thoroughly that all its 
allusions are clear, the circum- 
stances under which it is written 
set about it for the sake of the light 
they throw on it, and its thought 
thoroughly understood; but in 
doing this it must never be for- 
gotten that the student is dealing 
with the very staff of life and with 
the miracle of beauty, and that his 
chief concern is to receive the 
touch of vitality and to feel the 
spell of the beauty. 

A few years ago a very conscien- 
tious student of literature, with a 
keen sense of grammar and the 
logical relations of words, rewrote 
Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to a Grecian Urn”’ 

because he found so many defects in the poem! This 
is a prime illustration of the fate which sometimes 
befalls a work of art when it comes into the hands of a 
dry-as-dust critic or student. Such critics and readers 
understand a great poem far less than many who do not 
approach them in technical training, but who bring to 
the work of genius the one quality which it demands — 
a cooperative imagination. 
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There Should Always be Method in Reading 


S A PURE heart and a quiet spirit are the first qualifi- 
cations of the student of life, so a sensitive imagina- 
tion and an open mind are the first qualifications of a 
student of art. A book becomes literature by virtue of 
a certain beauty of thought, of atmosphere or of manner, 
and to miss this beauty is to miss the one great quality 
in the book. When the study of a piece of literature 
ceases to give delight, it is because the student has 
become insensible to its finest quality ; and when that 
happens it means that the method is wrong, or that it 
has been pushed too far, or that the student needs rest. 
Nevertheless there ought to be method in reading, 
and reading ought to be study in the truest sense: 
serious attention to thought, to structure, to style ; such 
attention as makes a book, once read, a_ personal 
possession of the reader. This does not mean that he 
shall remember everything he reads; that would be a 
great misfortune not only for the reader but for his 
friends as well; for a memory which has no power of 
selection becomes what Sidney Smith called Macaulay 
because he was the victim of such a memory: ‘‘an in- 
strument of social oppression.’’ It does mean that a 
reader shall get the enrichment of the book precisely as 
he gets the enrichment of a great mountain view: he 
does not always look at it, but he recalls it at will and it 
leaves a permanent impression on his imagination. 
This generation does not remember much that Emerson 
wrote, but Emerson’s thought has become part of the 
intellectual capital of the country. 

People are often discouraged by their failure to re- 
member what may be called the details of the books 
they have read, but it sometimes happens that in these 
very persons one is aware of a peculiar breadth of view, 
ripeness of thought, sanity of judgment—the qualities 
which are developed by contact with the ‘‘best that 
has been thought and done in the world.’”’ ‘The best 
memory is not that which fastens on the externals of a 
book, a picture or a fact, but that which preserves the 
truth, the delight, the law at its heart. 

In wise reading, as in good story-telling, one must 
forget much in order to remember the more clearly the 
essential things. It is of little consequence how much 
or how little of its specific information or statement we 
take away from a book so long as we get through it a 
new outlook on life. j 


Reading Clubs are of Great Value 


"THERE is much to be gained from solitary study of 
books which cannot be gained in any other way. 
He who has planned a course of reading, and has his 
book at hand, can make use of every spare.moment and 
push on his education with no loss of time. But a great 
deal is gained by collective study. Companionship is 
both stimulating and fruitful in suggestion ; we work, 
as a rule, more easily when others work with us, and 
companionship in study means a common capital upon 
which each draws freely. For these reasons reading 
clubs are of great value, especially in small communities 
where the stimulus of association with large numbers of 
people is lacking. 
here are, in every community, men and women of 
intelligence who have both the time and the knowledge 
which fit them to give others stimulus and guidance ; 
and in every American community there are those who 
are eager to know more about books, art, history, 
economics. There is in this country a great unused 
educational capital in the possession of men and women 
of culture and some leisure, and there is a great need 
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and craving for education. Why should not the demand 
be met by the supply ? 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale has somewhere said that as 
he looks back over his life as a minister nothing gives 
him greater satisfaction than the work done in reading 
classes organized and conducted for young people. He 
thinks that such classes should not be too large for free 
conversation ; that the program for the season should be 
laid out in advance ; that it should not be too ambitious 
in scope nor too much in advance of the class; that 
the leader should be carefully chosen and should be 
competent to suggest books and articles to be read in 
connection with the subject chosen; that, as a rule, the 
leader should select the subject; that each member 
should take notes; that at the end of each meeting a 
brief record of work should be made by a member 
selected at the time. To these practical suggestions it 
may be added that the machinery of such a class should 
be of the simplest ; that the leader should aim to grad- 
ually draw every member into active participation in the 
meetings, and as gradually withdraw himself into the 
simple tunction of guiding and suggesting. These sug- 
gestions relate to reading classes or clubs in which one 
or more persons whose education has been in advance 
of those about them turn their capital to the advantage 
of their less fortunate neighbors. Such clubs have been 
organized in all parts of the country, and, when man- 
aged with judgment, have proved eminently successful. 
There ought to be such clubs in all places where young 
people of limited opportunities are to be found. 


Literary Clubs Often Develop a Variety of Talents 


HERE are in almost every community those who are 

capable of contributing to the pleasure and profit of 
their neighbors by their gifts of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, singing or instrumental music ; and informal organ- 
ization often develops a surprising variety of talents in 
people who did not know their own resources. In such 
clubs simplicity of organization and arrangement is of 
prime importance; the less the work involved the 
greater the chance of success. 

Let people of kindred tastes get together, the number 
being limited to the comfortable seating capacity of the 
large room or connecting rooms in a house of ordinary 
dimensions ; let them organize by the election of a 
president and of an executive committee, elaborating 
the machinery if it becomes necessary. The expenses 
ought to be light in order that the dues, if there are 
any, may be nominal. The hour of meeting ought to be 
not later than half-past eight—except in large cities 
half-past seven or eight would be better—and two hours 
ought, as a rule, to be the limit of the meetings. It is 
better not to serve refreshments ; the hours are neither 
long nor late enough to require them, If no refresh- 
ments are served the hostess is only responsible for 
opening her house to the club in her turn, and no burden 
is laid upon her. This has proved to be the salvation of 
several clubs now well on toward their half century of 
existence. The program admits of great variety. In 
one eminently successful club of this kind it consists of 
a little music, an essay or talk of some length followed 
by the most informal discussion. Sometimes this dis- 
cussion is very animated and every one has something 
to say; at other times there is very little talk. In no 
case Is it ever prolonged to fill a definite time ; when the 
talk ebbs the discussion ends. Then there is a recess 
of ten minutes ; and later a short paper on some topic of 
timely interest, the transaction of business and adjourn- 
ment. In this particular club the members have 
contributed freely from their knowledge of books, of 
science, of inventions, of art, of music and of travel. 


Clubs for Studying Shakespeare 


HERE is still another class of clubs which interests 
fewer people but which may be made extremely 

profitable : clubs for thorough study of individual writers 
or works of literature. If a small group of people in a 
community are interested in Shakespeare, for instance, 
let them come together, select a leader, decide on the 
number of meetings they wish to hold, and agree upon a 
general scheme of study. If Shakespeare is to be studied 
a few books are essential. First and foremost, a good 
inexpensive edition of the plays, with trustworthy 
explanatory notes. Then a few books which prepare 
the student by general acquaintance with the poet to 
take up the plays in detai!—such books, for instance, as 
Sidney Lee’s “ Life of William Shakespeare,”’ 
Professor Dowden’s ‘‘ Mind and Art of Shakespeare,’’ 
Professor Ten Brink’s ‘‘ Five Lectures on Shakespeare,” 
Snider’s “ Shakespearean Drama,”’ 
Moulton’s ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,”’ 
and the essays on Shakespeare by Carlyle, Emerson, 
Lowell, Bagehot and Coleridge. 

Books bearing on Shakespeare are many, and if study 
becomes minute and exhaustive the student will readily 
find his way to them ; these few books are suggested as 
good starting-points. Having agreed upon a play let 
the leader assign the parts and let the play be read 
through without pausing for explanation or comment ; 
for the end of all study of literature is to get the general 
effect, the total impression. ‘hat impression must be 
secured at the start, and at the end the direct result of 
minute study ought to be a deeper comprehension and 
enjoyment of the play asa whole. After the pe has 
been read it may be taken up in detail :nd read slowly, 
with explanation of obsolete or unusual use of words, 
historical, local or contemporary allusions ; the members 
of the club contributing freely and without formality of 
statement what they have learned of the matter in hand. 
The circumstances under which the play was written 
ought to be brought out; the sources from which its 
materials were taken indicated ; the period in the poet’s 
life to which it belongs made plain; its leading char- 
acters analyzed and contrasted ; their dominant motives 
brought out, the rank of the play as a work of art and its 
ethical significance discussed. 


Mr. MN, abies i erary Talks 


When Dante and Browning are to be Studied 


| F DANTE is studied Longfellow’s translation is probably 
the best textbook, with Cary’s, Carlyle’s, Professor 
Norton’s ana other renderings at hand. A group of 
admirable commentaries and biographical and interpret- 
ative studies may be collected by securing 

Karl Federn’s ‘‘ Dante and His Time,”’ 

Symonds’s “‘ Study of Dante,’’ 

Scartazzini’s ‘‘ Dante Handbook,”’ 

Dinsmore's ‘‘ Teaching of Dante,’’ 

Miss Blow’s “‘ Study of Dante,’’ 

Dr. Harris’s ‘‘ Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divine Comedy,” 


Mr. Denton Snider’s very suggestive commentaries in three 
volumes, 


Students of Browning will find no really satisfactory 
biography of the poet, but will find the facts of his career 
and occasional glimpses of the man in Mrs. Orr’s 
‘*Robert Browning: Life and Letters,’? and Mr. 
Chester’s biography, recently issued in the English Men 
of Letters series. For serious students the edition of 
Browning prepared by Miss Porter and Miss Clarke is of 
great value by reason of the completeness of the bio- 
graphical, historical and critical material of all kinds 
which these enthusiastic and indefatigable editors have 
collected from every source. Among the best interpre- 
tations of Browning are: 

Professor Corson’s “ Introduction to Browning,”’ 

Alexander’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Poetry of Browning,” 

Mrs. Orr’s ‘‘ Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning,’’ 

Cooke’s “‘ Browning Guidebook,” 

Jones’s ‘“‘Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher,” 

Brooke’s “‘ Poetry of Browning.’’ 


These suggestions with regard to apparatus and 
methods of study may be applied to any author or 
single work. They may be used with profit in the study 
of the leading literary forms: the drama, the epic, the 
novel, the lyric, the essay. The idea that should never 
be lost sight of is that the purpose of such study is to 
master the secrets of style, the significance of form, the 
details of composition, for the sake of a deeper grasp 
and understanding of the work as awhole. All methods 
are useful which lead the student to the heart of the 
work in hand and enable him to discover where and 
how it lives. 


Reading Aloud in the Home 


SHOULD like to add here a word, at this opening of the 

reading season, about home reading and its benefits 
to children. The habit of reading aloud is a delightful 
feature in the life of some families, and may be made a 
source of profit as well as pleasure to children. In too 
many American homes the absence of the older boys and 
girls in the evening is painfully noticeable ; they find 
their recreation elsewhere. As a rule this recreation is 
wholesome, but it is too often sought outside the home 
where it ought to be provided. It is one of the secrets 
of keeping companionship fresh and close that it must be 
made to include pleasure as well as work. The wife 
who desires to keep in touch with her husband must have 
a share in his recreations ; and the mother who wishes 
to hold her children fast as they grow older must play as 
well as work with them. The practice of reading aloud 
is one of the ways of keeping boys and girls of active, 
inquiring minds at home. 

lf home reading is to be effective it must, first of all, 
be interesting ; the books read must be chosen with 
reference to the children’s tastes and interests. Follow 
the line of least resistance by going where they want to 
zo, but select the guides yourself. If they want adven- 
ture give them adventure, but give them the best ; accept 
their subjects, but use your maturer knowledge in 
choosing the writers who deal with those subjects. One 
evening a week devoted to reading aloud thoroughly 
interesting stories, travels, histories, biographies, popular 
books of science, would add immensely to the attractive- 
ness of many homes and prove a potent influence to 
protect older children from the fascination of recreations 
less wholesome and stimulating. 

Very few fathers and mothers understand the educa- 
tional value of good books in the home. They fail to 
realize how much familiarity with the best writing has 
to do with teaching a child to use his own language 
with freedom and accuracy. Children, like their elders, 
frequently abuse the language. Their vocabularies are 
limited ; they are often ungrammatical through care- 
lessness ; and they drop into slang because they do not 
command adequate use of words. President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, once said that if there be any single 
test of a man’s education it is his ability to use his own 
language correctly and with freedom. Children abroad, 
who have any educational opportunities, are very care- 
fully trained in the use of language. That training is 
very largely a matter of home influence. The schools 
can do something, but they cannot do much if the influ- 
ence of the family is constantly exerted in the wrong 
direction. Children who are in the habit of hearing 
slovenly speech form a slovenly habit of speaking them- 
selves ; and teachers find it very difficult to undo the 
unfortunate influence of the home. In all the professions, 
in correspondence of every kind, and in social life, the 
proper and free use of one’s language is of the very 
highest importance, and yet it is one of the things about 
which the great majority of parents are most indifferent. 
This indifference is due to the fact that most fathers and 
mothers do not understand the force of their own 
examples. They do not realize that their children learn 
far more from them in hourly intercourse than they learn 
in the few hours during which they are comsaiined the 
teacher’s care. To counteract this influence, the habit- 
ual reading of good books by parents and children alike 
is of prime importance. 


N tm im W. Mobs 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


Mothers’ Monuments 


MAN has sent to this magazine a sugges- 
tion so excellent that one might truly 
wish it had come from a Woman. But 
man has often created for woman to 
fulfill. It was so with the kindergarten, 
with the cradle, with the baby-carriage, 
with the best foods for the babe. And 
so it may well be with the idea now sug- 

gested that, in our different American cities, we shall 

glorify motherhood in ‘‘ Mothers’ Monuments.”’ 

It is a noticeable fact throughout our land that, with 
very few exceptions, all of the prominent monuments and 
shafts of glorification have been erected to commemo- 
rate the great deeds of men. We raise statues to our 
great statesmen and to military and naval heroes, and it 
is right that we should outwardly perpetuate to future 
generations the memories of the men who have inade 
America what it is. But behind each hero is a woman, 
a mother. And in nearly every case, if we will but read, 
we wil! find that it was the mother who sacrificed that 
the boy might, first, be, and second, that he might do. 
The blood of every American tingles in his veins at the 
mention of the deeds of Washington, of the sturdy great- 
ness of Lincoln, of the valor of Grant, or of the splendid 
qualities of that gentleman of fine fibre, Lee. They did 
much, and did that much well. But was the personal 
sacrifice, the heroism, of the mothers of these men less 
great than the achievements of their boys? A man may 
go into battle, be not exposed to personal danger, and 
yet achieve great results for his country. The statesman 
in his conception of some great measure encounters no 
exposure to personal health. But what woman ever 
becomes a mother who does not walk in the very shadow 
of the valley of Death? And yet that mother’s decision, 
if the necessity of decision arises, as it often does, will 
invariably be, ‘* Save the child.’’ Is there any masculine 
heroism quite so fine as that? But the extreme sim- 
plicity of a mother’s sphere tends to lessen our attention 
to the heroism which is so quietly enacted. 





HE wonderful and impenetrable mystery of human 
birth is forever sealed to us. All that the most 
learned of us can do is to stand awed in its presence. 
But in that mystery lies danger with each recurring time 
that a little life is brought into the world. A man 
must be a father to realize this fully. And so thoroughly 
do most men realize it that it has been said, and with 
truth, that if the conditions of sex were reversed there 
would be but one child in each family. But not so 
with a woman. ‘‘ No greater hero ever lived than a 
mother,’’ said a veteran of many wars who recently had 
twin grandchildren left to him to care for owing to the 
death of the mother; and no man ever spoke truer 
words. Beginning with the very act of laying down her 
own life for her child, she goes with it through its years 
of infancy, of childhood, and of maturity. Whether 
it be grave illness, or heart-breaking sorrow, or the 
personal comfort and advantages of the son or 
daughter, it is the mother who remains at her post until 
the battle is won; it is the mother who gives of her own 
life-blood to assuage the sorrow of her child; it is the 
mother who is the first to suggest the personal sacrifice 
—a sacrifice which often is her very life. Is it any 
wonder that a man should be a man of valorous deed 
when his mother has gone through danger for him? 
Credit, yes, to every man of glorious deed. But a little 
credit, if you please, to the woman behind the man. 
Many a man, hearing of his mother’s sacrifices for him, 
has, because of them, been stirred to sacrifice himself 
for others and for his country. It was because his 
mother did that he did. It was because his mother 
was a heroine that he became a hero. 


N° MOTHER of the right sort either asks or desires 

that what she does for her child shall be perpetu- 
ated in bronze or marble. She does what she does 
because of the child that is flesh of her flesh and blood 
of her blood, and not that her name be inscribed on 
tablet or carved in stone. A mother is too fine for that. 
But why should we not, in our city parks and squares, 
give outward expression to and glorify what the mother 
typifies and stands for? Why we have not done this is 
one of those unexplainable questions of which there 
are so many in the busy life of a busy nation. America 
stands to-day for domesticity and the sanctity of the 
home as does no other nation on the globe. For what 
nation, therefore, is it more fitting than for America to 
have a perfect succession of memorials to motherhood 
throughout the land? The wisdom of the good achieved 
by monuments is sometimes questioned. But the 
records of lives show, nevertheless, that many a young 
man has had his latent qualities stimulated as he stood 
before the memorial erected to some man of valor or 
deed. And I believe that many a tired and careworn 
mother, coming to one of these memorials erected to 
woman, with its familiar scenes depicted on bronze or 
in stone, would take heart and go back with renewed 
courage and fresh hope to her daily life. 


T IS wise, too, for the influence upon future genera- 
tions, that we should do more in America than we 
are doing for the glorification of motherhood. While 
the gravity of ‘‘ race suicide’’ is at present being much 
overdrawn, it is nevertheless true that motherhood is, 
in many instances, viewed in a lighter spirit by our girls 
than is either wise for themselves or hopeful for the 
future. Our complicated lives do not allow so much 
time for the consideration of parenthood. The more 
reason, therefore, that some outer emphasis should be 
visible of the beauty of motherhood. I can imagine no 
greater influence upon foreign visitors traveling through 
our American cities than a recurring and ever-recurring 
contemplation of a ‘‘ Mothers’ Monument”’ in each city 
visited. Nothing would be so effective as an outer ex- 
pression of the inner life which is the foundation upon 
which the institutions of America rest with such safety. 


N PRACTICALLY every city and village there is a 
** Mothers’ Club.’’ What better work for such a club 
than to engage in the raising of funds for the erection of 
a ‘* Mothers’ Monument’’ on the public square or in 
the public park? What better work, for that matter, for 
any of our woman’s clubs or organizations of whatso- 
ever kind? Here is a work that has the stamp of lasting 
influence upon it. The goal of every local newspaper 
editor nowadays is to ‘‘ reach the women.” Here is 
certainly a chance and a laudable means of ‘‘ reaching ’’ 
them by starting a popular subscription for a local 
‘* Mothers’ Monument.’’ There are channels innumer- 
able through which the end may be reached, and 
creditable indeed will be the achievement of that first 
American city or town which will honor itself by dedi- 
cating and pointing to the sky the first ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Monument.’’ But let it be designed not in haste, but 
in taste. Far better that we should erect no memorials 
at all if they are hideous to the eye and jarring to the 
finer artistic senses. There is nothing in our life finer 
than motherhood: therefore, our memorials typical 
thereof should be in keeping with it—fine in their con- 
ception, and strong in their presentation of the heroines 
of our homes and of the surest and finest influence that 
dwells at the American fireside. 


‘American Haste” in Letters 


N MY mail to-day there came a letter which is, unfor- 
tunately, a type of many. Its envelope read: 
E. Bok 
Curtis Pub. Co. 
Phila. 
Pa. 

I confess that few things rile me so thoroughly as this 
all too prevalent method of unnecessary abbreviation 
in correspondence. I say unnecessary, because if a cor- 
respondent has not sufficient time to be courteously 
respectful in the way he addresses a man it is infinitely 
better that he should not write to him at all. If there is 
a type of letter to which I choose not to give reply it is 
the one that is not stamped with that courtesy to which I, 
or any other man, am entitled. Every man is entitled 
to have ‘‘ Esquire’’ or ‘‘ Mister’’ to his name, and it is 
nothing short of absolute discourtesy when one or the 
other is omitted. The fact that a writer is busy is no 
excuse for discourtesy. Far better is it that a business 
house should send out twenty letters a day properly and 
respectfully addressed than a hundred in which the very 
address is an insult. There is nothing that so unerringly 
reflects the character of a business house as the appear- 
ance and tone of its correspondence. 


E SEE this abbreviation also in private correspond- 
ence. Again and again we see letters signed ‘‘ Y’rs 
resp’y.’’ Just fancy how thoroughly such a correspond- 
ent is ‘‘ yours’’ when he cannot even take time-to write 
out the word! Sothoroughly ‘‘respectfully’’ is he that he 
is not sufficiently respectful to tell you so in so many let- 
ters! You will say that these are little things and matter 
not. I say they do matter most decidedly. The courte- 
sies of life are all in the small things, and if we cannot 
take time to be courteous in these I would not give much 
for our remembrance of the larger considerations. 

It is true that we rarely see this atrocious habit of 
abbreviation in the letters of gentlefolk. No man nor 
woman of good breeding is ever guilty of what is called 
‘* dashing off’ a letter that shows discourteous haste in 
its very address. One of the busiest men of his time 
was Roscoe Conkling, but eyen in writing the most 
inconsequential note he was never too busy to write out 
‘* Esquire”? on an envelope, or the name of the city 
and State in full. His letters were models of elegance 
and completion. One felt when he received a letter 
from Roscoe Conkling as though he had received the 
benefit of his absolute time and thought at the moment 
of writing. The letter was complete. So should all 
letters be. What foreigners call ‘‘ American haste in 
epistolary matters’’ is simply a complimentary way of 
speaking of American discourtesy. It is time that, in 
letter-writing, we should find that leisure which takes 
cognizance of the courtesies that we owe to our friends. 


The Display of the Dead 


HY is it, when we are growing more and more en- 

lightened on other phases of rightful and sane living, 
that we still persist in making such gruesome affairs of 
funerals? No sooner does some loved one pass from 
our vision to a better life than we immediately darken 
up the house, bolt every shutter, draw every curtain, 
hang that abomination of all funerals, a strip of crape, 
on the door-bell, and fairly swathe ourselves in deepest 
black, until the house becomes verily a place to flee 
from. Why is it that we persistently cling to black as a 
sign that some one dear to us has passed to a happier 
existence? Far closer to the true spirit of the occasion 
was the decision of the members of a family who 
recently appeared at the funeral of their husband and 
father dressed entirely in white. Nothing could have 
been more in keeping with the life that had ceased its 
fine earthly career: and nothing could have shown a 
finer and truer respect to the occasion, 


| SAW some funeral services last spring and I could not 

help marveling at the conception that some folks 
have of appropriate surroundings at such a time. A 
lovely young girl had passed away, and so far as the 
white casket and white flowers went all was well. But 
the room was absolutely dark: not a blind was open: 
not a shade was up: every ray of sunlight was excluded 
from the room. <A few gruesome candles were about, 
and every one sat around hushed amid the deepest 
gloom. I could not help observing the puzzled looks 
on the faces of some children who were present as they 
peered into the faces of the ‘‘ mourners,’’ and I won- 
dered what impressions those children were forming of 
Death. And then I thought how different it would all 
have been, and how far more sacred and solemn, if the 
blinds had been left open to their fullest, and the shades 
had been pulled up, and the windows thrown open so 
that God’s beautiful sunshine, which was bathing the 
world outside, might have come in, bringing with it the 
smell of the first young foliage and of the spring flowers 
and the song of birds, and if instead of gruesome can- 
dles the whole room had been made into a bower of 
spring blossoms. Would not the proper idea of Death 
have been more truly, more sanely, conveyed to the 
minds of those children? We need not make a festive 
occasion of a funeral, but God never intended that we 
should make it the gruesome event that is so commonly 
done. I like the spirit of a clear-minded little woman 
who said the other day : ‘‘ When I am through with this 
world I want the room in which I lie on the last day on 
earth to be as a sunny bower of flowers.”’ 


RULY, we need to do away with some of the false ideas 
of Death which are shown in so many gruesome ways 
at funerals, and strive to give the young a different and 
truer idea of what the passing away of a soul means. 
The awfulness of some funerals is nothing short of crim- 
inal, especially as it affects the minds of the young. If 
there is work cut out for the minister of to-day it is the 
enlightenment of his people on the subject of death and 
the funeral. But the minister must, first of all, imbibe 
a wholesome lesson of self-restraint for himself, and 
abolish the fulsome and tiresome eulogy which is the 
bane of so many funerals. He must learn for himself, 
and teach to his people, the beauty and solemnity of the 
brief service as prescribed by his church and attempt 
nothing more, and he must also relentlessly oppose the 
tendency which exists to turn the modern funeral, 
especially in the country, into a picnic. The present 
outpouring of a heterogeneous mass of folk from every 
point of the countryside is a farce that cannot be too 
soon abolished. A funeral is essentially a time for the 
meeting of the family and relatives and the closest 
friends, and the fewer the number of outsiders present 
the better. Nor is there anything quite so barbarous as 
the present custom at so many funerals of ‘‘ viewing the 
remains’? by a motley collection of folk, many of whom 
never even knew the dead in life, or, if they did, never 
thought enough of him to come and see him. ‘The vul- 
gar curiosity that prompts “‘ a last look”’ at a loved one 
cannot be too severely denounced. Only second to it is 
the pretentious line of vehicles that ‘‘escorts the remains 
to the grave’’ and the mental calibre of a community 
that bases the popularity of a man on the number of 
carriages that follow him to the grave! 


iF THERE is a crying need of the gospel of simplicity it 
is in connection with funerals. It seems inconcciv- 
able that Death should be made the occasion for dis- 
play, and yet this is true of scores of funerals. The 
flowers, including those fearful conceptions of the igno- 
rant florist, such as ‘‘ Gates Ajar’’; the quality of 
casket and even of the raiment of the dead, the 
‘* crowd” at the ‘‘ obsequies,’’ the number of carriages 
in the ‘‘ cortége ’’ — oh, oh, ‘‘ what fools these mortals 
be,’’ to say naught of the wicked and wanton waste o! 
much-needed money. It is difficult to conceive that a 
national love of display should have become so deep- 
rooted as to lead to the very edge of the grave! 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL 





teacher of ex- 

perience and 

judgment ad- 

mitted to me 
confidentially, not long ago, 
that the hope and the aim of 
his work had been “‘ to kill 
as few of the children as 
possible.” This appalling 
admission reflects not at all 
upon the teacher, but upon 
the public-school system in 
which he was doing his 
allotted part according to 
fixed and fatal laws. 











THE SAVIOR OF THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILD 


“The Batavia Experiment”’ 
Explained by Caroline Atwater Mason 


Author of “A Minister of the World”; “‘A Lily of 
France"; “ The Women of His Church,” etc. 


many an intellect and spirit 
marred and maimed for life, 
have become _ impossible. 
The child in question—and 
this is a real flesh-and-blood 
child, not merely a type or 
an imaginary picture— was 
placed by his mother later 
in aschool in Batavia, where 
the new method was fol- 
lowed. The mother re- 
gretted that there was no 
private school for her boy, 
for, although all the proc- 
esses of his period of tor- 











ture were not clear to her, 





In Batavia, New York, a 
town of ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, half-way between Rochester and Buffalo, 
a man has arisen bold enough and resource- 
ful enough to declare that the fatal laws by 
which the modern Juggernaut of the public- 
school system has been governed are not 
fixed. This man has even dared to say to his 
fellow-educators: ‘‘ Come now; let us kill no 
children atall. Iwill show you a more excel- 
lent way.” Furthermore, this man has made 
good his promise; he has shown the more 
excellent way, and the children of Batavia 
are no longer killed all the day long, nor 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

It happened in this wise. Inthe year 1898 
John Kennedy, Superintendent of the Batavia 
public schools, came before the school board 
and offered a solution for a certain problem of 
a room containing too many scholars for its 
teacher, which had been laid on the table 
from time to time as a vexed question. 


Personal, Individual Instruction is Often Needed 


” ENTLEMEN,”’ said Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘ the 
solution which I have to offer you for 
this overcrowded room is exceedingly simple, 
but it is perfectly adequate, as I know three 
minutes’ consideration will show you. I pro- 
pose that, instead of trying to build or hire 
or otherwise obtain extra space, we at once 
put an extra teacher into that room, not to 
hear classes, but to give personal, individual 
instruction to the pupils who are falling 
behind. This will not only provide for the 
excess of pupils, but it will at the same time 
bring up the grade of scholarship, and, most 
of all, it will meet the greatest need in the 
present system of massing and classing.’’ 

There was a pause, in which the gentlemen 
of the board pondered the suggestion seri- 
ously. Then the president said slowly: 
‘Mr. Kennedy, this method of meeting our 
problem is of far more than local and passing 
importance. It is not only arevelation; it is 
a revolution.’’ 

And a revolution it has proved to be—a 
bloodless and joyous and beneficent revolu- 
tion, as all Batavia citizens are willing to 
witness. For the experiment was immedi- 
ately tried in the one room with startling and 
instantaneous success. The worn-out teacher, 
who had been on the verge of nervous pros- 
tration, suddenly found that all the weak 
spots in her classes were becoming the strong 
spots. There was nothing the matter now! 
She had no more nagging to do and the chil- 
dren no more dragging. She ceased corre- 
sponding with a sanatorium and forgot her 
nervous system entirely. 


No Home Study for These Children 


MEANWHILE the change was far greater 
in the children. Discouragement, the 
bane of public-school life, disappeared from 
all faces and tears from all eyes. A discour- 
aged child is almost always a rebellious child. 
A beautiful spirit of order and harmony now 
began to rule in that room. Best of all, per- 
haps, when school broke up the books were 
left in the desks and the little flock darted 
away into the outer world free from every 
care, as the young of all creation ought to be. 
No poring over partial payments and cudgel- 
ing weary little brains over cubic complexi- 
ties around the evening lamp for them. 

‘What had happened? A quiet, gentle girl, 
with trained mind, tireless patience and 
Sympathetic perception of child nature, was 
moving hour by hour through that room 
like a ministering angel. ‘‘ Schools,’’ says 
Superintendent Kennedy, “‘ are administered 
to death; they are ministered into life.’’ 

This work of ministration to the dim and 
puzzled little brains was a very breath of life, 
energizing them to a fresh grasp, illuminating 
them with the joy of clear intellectual per- 
ception. Suddenly it was found that the 
backward children were catching up with the 
bright ones. Ere long, in many cases they 
were outstripping them, and the leading lights 
of the classes soon had all they could do to 
keep up with the ‘‘ dull’’ scholars. 


The Experiment Has Proved a Great Success 


So SIGNAL was the success of the experi- 
ment that it was manifestly the duty of 
the board to apply the new plan throughout 
the entire public-school system of the town, 
and this has been gradually done without addi- 
tional expense. It costs less, Mr. Kennedy 
Says, to educate children than to kill them. 
The experiment was, however, varied by 
having one teacher assume the double func- 
tion of class and individual instruction in 
rooms which were not overflowing. The re- 
sults were equally satisfactory. ‘‘ The single 
teacher brought forward her own laggards, 
relieved her room and brought it into a con- 
Cition comparing very favorably with that 
prevailing in the two-teacher room.’’ 
There are in all seven individual instruct- 
ors employed in the Batavia schools at this 


time, one teacher in many cases going from 
room to room. They are not regarded as 
assistants or under-teachers in any sense, and 
their salaries are the same as those of the 
regular or class teachers of their grade. It 
should be stated that the Batavia school- 
houses were built upon a liberal, broad-gauged 
plan, with spacious, well-ventilated rooms; a 
fact which has contributed in an important 
degree to the success of Mr. Kennedy’s 
experiment. For a success it is, substantial 
and unqualified. It is a reform which has 
come to stay. 


Actual, Practical Results of Individual Instruction 


HAVE been at pains to inquire regarding 

the actual, practical results of individual 
instruction, among teachers, parents and 
scholars of my acquaintance. The answers 
have been unanimous and hearty. The presi- 
dent of the school board tells me: ‘‘ There is 
no‘ out’ about it. It solves the problem. It 
saves the teacher and it saves the child.’’ 
The parents rejoice in the new era of peace 
and rest and release. The teachers bear 
enthusiastic testimony to the revolution it 
has wrought in their departments. The 
children tell me: ‘‘ I don’t know what would 
have become of me without it. I should have 
had to drop out.’”’ 

Not long since the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on School Hygiene of the Homceopathic 
National Medical Society investigated the 
Batavia public schools. He found the venti- 
lation and sanitation of the buildings unim- 
peachable; the lighting excellent as indicated 
by the fact that only one per cent. and a half 
of the children wore glasses; and he con- 
fessed himself amazed to find ‘‘ mental pres- 
sure,’’ the bugbear of his profession, entirely 
eliminated in these schools by the system of 
individual instruction. ‘‘ We are left empty- 
handed,’’ he said. ‘*‘ We have no criticism 
to register.’’ 


The System Should be Adopted Everywhere 


R. ALBERT LEONARD, publisher of the 
‘Journal of Pedagogy’’ and late presi- 
dent of the Normal Schools of the State of 
Michigan, recently spent some time in Batavia, 
making a thorough study of the results of Mr. 
Kennedy’s method. He expressed himself 
as deeply impressed with the wholesome, 
healthy aspect of the children, the absence of 
anemia, the physical beauty which sound 
nerves bestow. ‘‘ There cannot be found in 
America,’’ he says, ‘‘a healthier, happier, 
busier lot of pupils than are to-day in the 
public schools of Batavia. Teachers are 
equally well and happy. The scheme of 
individual instruction is so simple and prac- 
ticable that it could easily be followed in 
every city inthe country. It would be worth 
while to bring the attention of the country to 
this rational method cf dealing with our 
public-school children.’’ 

In the past, and indeed in the present, 
where the old Spartan conditions obtain, our 
public schools have produced such moral and 
mental and physical tragedies as no father nor 
mother can read of with undimmed eyes. 
They have been most movingly set forth in 
the pages of this magazine. Only too well 
can some of us recall the agonies of our 
own childhood; only too well can we still 
discern the scars. 


How it Saved One Boy 


SENSITIVE, timid, highly-organized 
child entered a certain public school. 
His bent was imaginative, dreamy; he was 
deficient in logical power; mathematics were 
peculiarly difficult for him, and yet he was 
neither stupid nor stubborn. He received the 
ordinary class teaching in arithmetic, but it 
conveyed no clear impression to his mind. 
He attempted to recite, but his lack of com- 
prehension at once appeared. The teacher, 
with the great class waiting, sighed gently at 
his dullness and gave a few rapid words of ex- 
planation. Intimidated by the sense of shame 
and exposure the child listened as to one 
speaking a language unmeaning to him, but 
feigned to understand in sheer self-defense. 
The weeks went by; the child, with brain 
confused, heart bleeding with mortification, 
knowing himself ridiculed by the scholars 
and looked upon as a drag and a trial by the 
teacher, became absolutely despairing. His 
self-respect was crushed. Each new recita- 
tion was a climax of anguish. The capacity 
of comprehension was lost. At thirteen he 
was a nervous wreck in reality, and was 
branded in his little world as hopelessly stub- 
born and stupid. Ina certain way he ended 
by becoming both. It was a case of educa- 
tional malpractice, and it is so familiar in our 
schools as they are to-day as to be looked upon 
with indifference as a matter of course. 
Under the method of individual instruction 
these tragedies of childhood, which have left 


she saw him now, as a prod- 

uct of the Western public 
school hitherto attended, utterly broken 
down, discouraged, and incapable, appar- 
ently, of coherent thought on certain lines. 
Ip a month, under the sane and rational new 
order, the poor little victim was transformed. 
He had become clear-headed, happy, inde- 
pendent, self-respecting, steady in brain and 
nerve. The astonished mother looked into 
the new system and exclaimed: ‘‘ It is the 
most merciful thing I ever heard of in my 
life!’’ Ithad saved her child. He had been 
taught gently, patiently, lovingly—most of 
all, privately — how to study, how to think. 
He could take his place now in the great class 
with confidence, with no dread of exposure 
and ridicule, of intimidation or threats. 
Surely it is a Christian thing, as all that is 
most truly civilized proves to be Christian in 
the last analysis. Are we not reminded of 
the words, ‘‘ Wherefore lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble knees; 
and make straight paths for your feet, lest 
that which is lame be turned out of the way; 
but let it rather be healed ’’? 


The Child Always Should Do the Work Himself 


UST here it should be distinctly noted that 
the individual instructor, if she rightly un- 
derstands her function, does not under any 
circumstances do the work for the child, but 
shows him how to do it himself. The great 
achievement of learning how to study, how to 
concentrate the mind, often left unlearned 
until college is reached, is gained in the very 
beginning of school life. 

A very marked effect of the introduction of 
individual instruction in the Batavia schools 
has been to increase the number who enter 
and who remain to graduate from the High 
School, the rate of increase being six times 
as great as the rate in the first grade. 

For a year and a half “‘ the Batavia experi- 
ment,’’ as it has come to be called, was tested 
and tried in every possible way, quietly and 
without observation. ‘*‘ We did not rush out 
with our discovery,’’ says Mr. Kennedy. 
‘We claim some credit for self-control. We 
wanted to study our method undisturbed; we 
wanted to test it fully; we wanted to make 
sure of it. When we did speak it was in 
response to an official inquiry from the State 
Superintendent as to what new departure 
had been undertaken.’’ 


What the State Superintendent of Schools Says 


T IS in his report of 1902 that the State 

Superintendent, Mr. Charles R. Skinner, 

gives the following official endorsement of 
Mr. Kennedy’s system: 

**) have been watching with deep interest 
the experiment in individual instruction car- 
ried on under the direction and supervision 
of Superintendent John Kennedy in the 
schools of Batavia, New York, during the 
past four years, and am persuaded that the 
combination of class and individual instruc- 
tion is the solution of the graded school 
problem. This combination seems to secure 
every economy and stimulus contemplated in 
class education, while avoiding its harshness 
and inflexibility. It is pleasant to 
think that about all worry, discouragement, 
overstrain and breakdown may be banished 
from the graded schools. It has been well 
said that the children get through the graded 


school under unrelieved mass instruction in | 


spite of it rather than by means of it. ‘ 
We owe to the children, the teachers and the 
community protection against pressure, over- 
work, worry and failure, and I believe that 
we may and should save to health and edu- 
cation many who will otherwise succumb to 
physical overstrain or fall by the wayside 
through discouragement. That this can be 
done by making individual instruction as 
regular a feature in school work as class drill 
is, I think, no longer open to doubt.’’ 


Recommended by Many Well-Known Educators 


FTER two days spent with a committee 
in thorough examination of the Batavia 
method in its practical, every-day working, 
Superintendent Whitney, of Ogdensburg, 
gave it his unqualified approval and recom- 
mended that it be introduced into all the 
public schools of his city. Similar action 
has been taken by many other educators, 
notably in Greater New York. 

F. Thistleton Mark, Professor of Pedagogy, 
Birmingham, England, after thorough inves- 
tigation on the spot, declared emphatically: 
‘*These methods will revolutionize the 
schools of England.’’ 

G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University, says: ‘‘ Individual instruction 
sounds the keynote of education for the next 
decade.’’ 

So let anxious mothers and confused, dis- 
couraged little children through all our towns 
and cities look up and take courage. The 
day of their deliverance is drawing nigh. 
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A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 
server. Nochild should be without it. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdo- 
men, thus preventing colds and coughs, so 
fatal to a great many children. Get the 
| Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
| matter what any unprogressive dealer may 
| say. If he does not keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it ac- 
cessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, 
merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars, with price-list, free. 
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T IS difficult for begin- 
ners in the gentle art 
of gardening to real- j 
ize how much time 
and patience are re- 
quired to make suc- 
cess. It is equally 


difficult at first for 
them to understand that flow- , 
ers to bloom in late summer ‘ 
and early autumn must be u 
planted, if not the year be- 
fore, certainly in very early 4 I 
spring, and that the spring 
garden must be prepared in 
the fall. 











AUTUMN WORK IN 
THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 


By Helena Rutherfurd Ely 


Author of 
“A Woman's Hardy Garden” 




















| winter cold, and another year 


from them will work serious 
harm to the young plants. 

? If your garden possesses 
phloxes, or large clumps of 
irises, either German or 
Japanese, or rudbeckias 





the time to divide their roots 
and set them out anew. 








plant of phlox, lift it from 
the ground with a spade and 
with the spade cut the root 
into pieces, leaving perhaps 








There is no busier time in 
the garden than September 
and October, and no more 
delightful season for the gardener’s work. 
After the first two weeks of September ex- 
cessive heat does not return, and at any hour 
of the day it is a delight to be out-of-doors. 

Everything accomplished in these autumn 
months is so much gained for the following 
spring. First of all there are the seeds to be 
gathered — for why incur the expense of buy- 
ing when those raised in your own garden 
may be just as fine and much fresher than 
those from the seed stores? Small cardboard 
or tin boxes, each with a pasted label with 
the name of the seed it contains, are the best 
in which to store the seeds. 

Gather the seeds from the plants into a 
cigar box, and after carefully removing all 
the husks and dead particles, transfer them 
to the labeled boxes. Only enough of the 
annuals should be allowed to form seed pods 
to supply the quantity needed for sowing. 
Among the seeds easiest to gather, and surest 
to grow the following spring, are asters, 
balsams, centaureas (cornflowers), cosmos, 
calendulas, poppies of all kinds, marigolds, 
nasturtiums, sunflowers, zinnias, hollyhocks, 
sweet Williams, foxgloves and larkspurs. 
Sweet peas should not be allowed to form 
seed pods or they will cease to blossom. 


Seeds Should be Stored in a Dry Place 


ARE must be taken to store the seeds 
through the winterina perfectly dry place. 
In case they are left inan unoccupied country 
house they should be protected from mice, as 
all flower seeds seem to be articles of delicacy 
much appreciated by these creatures. The 
flower seeds can be gathered all through the 
months of September and October until the 
plants are killed by frost. When gathering 
them do not omit the little black bulbils 
found on the stems of the tiger lilies. These 
should be planted, as soon as dried, in some 
sunny place marked with sticks, which are 
not to be removed during the winter, to 
insure that the ground where they have been 
planted will not be disturbed in the spring. 
Pansy seeds may be sown the first week in 
September in rows, in rich soil that has been 
made very fine. Water them daily, and by 
the time the ground freezes they will be nice 
little plants, able to endure the winter. Do 
not transplant them this first autumn, but 
allow them to remain until the spring in the 
rows where they have grown. They will do 
better next year if undisturbed. Pansies, 
however, that were sown in the spring may 
be transplanted in October to their final 
places. If they have been grown for flower- 
ing next year all blossoms should be cut as 
soon as they appear. In this way the plants 
become larger and stronger. In localities 
where the winters are severe a light covering 
of leaves or stable-litter will help the plants 
to make an earlier start in the spring. 


Get New Beds Ready This Month 


F NEW beds and borders are to be made in 
your garden the first days of September are 
not too early to begin. When these have 
been carefully staked out the ground should 
be dug out two feet in depth and all stones 
removed. Put first a foot of old manure in 
the bottom of the bed and then proceed to 
fill up with alternate layers of about four 
inches each of top soil (that taken from the 
first foot of soil taken out) and manure. If 
the top soil is of a clayey nature it should be 
put in a pile and mixed with ‘one-fourth sand 
to lighten it before returning to the bed. 
This should be filled very full, as with the dis- 
integration of the manure the bed will sink. 
The owner of the garden may have noticed 
during the summer that plants in certain 
beds or borders have not done well. The 
earth has seemed hard and dry, and the 
plants have not been luxuriant either in 
foliage or bloom. The soil is either poor or 
exhausted, or it has not been properly pre- 
pared. These beds should then be remade 
by lifting the plants, setting them, after 
watering well, in a shady place and proceed- 
ing exactly as if making new beds. It is 
best to take up at one time only so much 
space as can be entirely finished and the 
plants reset in one day. Ground thus pre- 
pared will raise splendid piants for several 
years if given a top dressing of fine manure 
in the spring after the plants have started. 
About the twentieth of September, in the 
Middle States, one may begin to expect frost. 
The first frost often comes when the garden 
is glorious with bloom and color, and will 
make sad havoc in a single night. It fre- 
quently happens that after one such frost 
there will not be another for several weeks. 
Be on the watch, therefore, and protect your 
plants if possible. 


The cannas, salvias and dahlias are in the 
height of their glory at this time. When 
frost is expected drive a stake into the centre 
of the canna and salvia beds, and several more 
stakes around the edges. Let them be sev- 
eral inches higher than the plants, then cover 
with carriage covers or pieces of burlap or 
old sheets. If there are September flowering 
chrysanthemums just coming into blossom 
drive a few stakes among them and cover 
with newspapers. Newspapers spread over 
the tops of dahlias will also protect them 
from the early frost. Half an hour spent 
after sunset in covering the plants will bring 
great reward in prolonging their lives for 
possibly two weeks longer. 


Plants that Should be Transplanted 


F SEEDLING foxgloves, Canterbury bells, 
columbines and sweet Williams have been 
raised in your garden they should be trans- 
planted to the beds about the twentieth of 
September, so that they may become well 
rooted before the cold weather. 

Sweet Williams make a fine effect when 
planted in large masses, and are very satis- 
factory grown as an edging. Columbines 
also make a good edging for a border filled 
with perennials and annuals. If the plants 
are strong and healthy, and are set out about 
four inches apart, they will grow quite to- 
gether the following spring. 

Foxgloves, which grow from three to four 
feet high, should be planted rather far back 
in the borders. They are tmost effective 
planted in clumps of from six to a dozen 
plants, set about eight inches apart, and alter- 
nating with clumps of phloxes. 

Canterbury bells grow about two feet high, 
and with these plants also the best effect is 
to be obtained when they are grown in clumps 
of six or eight. Strong plants in rich soil 
will be quite a foot across when blooming. 
If planted a foot apart they will grow together, 
and with the foxgloves produce the most 
beautiful effect of the entire summer. In 
case none of these plants have been raised, 
and no more fortunate kindly neighbor, with 
the free-masonry that exists among gardeners, 
can give them to you, they should be bought 
and planted at once, if they are to blossom in 
next summer’s garden. 

Perennial larkspurs, too, should now be 
finally transplanted. These are hardy and 
long-lived plants, growing from two to three 
feet in height, often higher: Plant three or 
four together, about eighteen inches apart. 


Lilies and Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


F LILIES and spring-flowering bulbs are to 
be planted they should be ordered early in 
September for October delivery. Lily bulbs 
are generally delivered about the twentieth 
of October, with the exception of lilium can- 
didum (the well-known Madonna lily), which 
makes an autumn growth and should be 
planted not later than the tenth of September. 
Lilium candidum requires full sun. It should 
be left undisturbed for four or five years, 
when the clumps may be separated and 
replanted. L. speciosum rubrum should be 
grown in partial shade. Other lilies will 
grow in the sun. 

Auratum lilies do best if planted a foot 
deep and about eight inches apart, and are 
most effective when growing in masses. 
Other lilies should be planted from eight 
to ten inches deep and the same distance 
apart. When planting lilies have a box of 
sand and set each bulb in a handful of this, 
for it is important that no manure should be 
allowed to come in contact with the lily 
bulb, as it causes decay. 

No garden, however tiny, should be 
without a few of the spring-flowering bulbs. 
They are not expensive. Indeed, in reading 
the catalogues one is surprised to find how 
many can be had forasmall sum. No special 
place need be prepared for them; they can 
be planted anywhere among the other plants. 
Single and double tulips, daffodils, Emperor 
and Von Sion narcissus, narcissus poeticus, 
and single and double hyacinths, lily-of-the- 
valley, and the gay little crocuses and deli- 
cate snowdrops once grown will become the 
dearest friends 


Frost-Killed Annuals Should be Burned Up 


HEN the annuals have been killed by 
frost, the plants must all be pulled up, 

taken away to some spot far from trees or 
buildings and burned. It is an occasional bad 
practice to put these dead plants on the com- 
post heap to be stirred in several times and 
returned to the garden later as fertilizer. But 
if the plants have been attacked by any insects 
their eggs may, and usually do, survive the 


four or five stalks on each 
piece; cut off thetops and then 
plant each piece separately. 
In setting them out loosen the earth of the 
bed well with the spade, make a hole larger 
than the roots will require, put a little 
manure into the hole and cover lightly with 
earth; then set the plant, pack the earth 
firmly around the roots and water thoroughly. 
This is a good rule to follow in all plant- 
ing. Next summer the heads of the blossoms 
will be larger than before and the plants will 
have renewed vigor. 

It is absolutely necessary that phloxes 
should be divided every three or four years 
to keep them in fine condition. 
has a single large plant of a very fine quality 
it is worth the trouble to take half of it, sep- 
arate the roots so that but one stalk is left 
to each section, then plant these, as directed, 
somewhere in rows. In two years there will 
be a number of splendid plants. 

The rudbeckia (Golden Glow) is another 
perennial that can be divided almost indefi- 
nitely. If planted at the back of a border, 
alternating in clumps with hollyhocks, it is 
very effective, but if not divided, certainly 
every other year, it will overrun the border. 


October is the Time to Cut Pzeeonies 


ARGE plants of pzonies may be separated, 
and if only a small portion of the 
root be taken it will not be noticed in the 
size of the parent plant the next year. But 
it is a very generous gardener who will 
divide her pxony roots to give toa friend. 
It causes a severe wrench to your feelings 
to do this even for yourself, and is not to be 
recommended except in the case of some rare 
variety of which you wish to increase the 
number of plants. In late October the tops 
of the pzony plants should be cut off, and 
fine old manure carefully stirred into the 
earth around them withatrowel. The pzony 
starts so early in the spring that if fertilizing 
be left till that time there is danger of break- 
ing the tender shoots. But as a rule, top 
dressing of plants and shrubs with manure 
for the purpose of fertilizing should be de- 
ferred until spring. 

Horticulturists have found that one-half 
the quantity of fertilizer, when used in the 
spring, produces twice the result as when 
used in the fall. 
may carry the enrichment below the roots, 
while in the spring every particle goes di- 
rectly to help the new life just starting. 

Japanese iris, while not increasing very 
rapidly, is benefited by separation when the 
clumps have become large. The roots of 


this plant are very long and the holes to re- | 


ceive them when replanted must be made 
sufficiently deep so that they are not doubled 
up. German iris may be separated in the 
same way and is benefited by it. 


In case one, 


Take, for instance, a large | 


or Oe | 


the worm or insect coming | 


(Golden Glow), October is | 
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The winter rain and snow | 


The roots | 


of these two plants can be cut into pieces | 


about the size of a man’s fist and planted 
about eight inches apart in clunips of six or 
eight together. 


How to Keep Dahlia, Canna and Gladiolus Roots 


AS SOON as the tops of the dahlias, cannas 
and gladioli have been killed by the frost 
their roots should be lifted, the tops cut off 
and the roots well dried. This is best done 
by placing them out-of-doors in a sunny place 
for three days, taking them in when the sun 
is low and putting them out about ten 
o’clock in the morning. When dry they 
may be stored until next spring in baskets, 
boxes or barrels in a cool place in any cellar 
where they will not freeze. Dahlias increase 
tremendously. For instance, two dozen roots 
purchased one spring increased in five 
summers to six barrelfuls. Cannas also in- 
crease, in that the roots become so large that 
the following spring they may be separated 
and there will be enough to plant nearly 
twice the space of the year before. 

If the tuberous-rooted begonia is grown it 
can be taken up and treated in the same way. 

The last work of all in the garden, but not 
the least important, must be postponed until 
the end of November. This consists in giving 
the flower garden, in all localities where the 
winters are severe, a covering of leaves and 
stable-litter. The plants will start earlier in 
the spring and be better and stronger for this 
protection. They should not be covered, 
however, until the cold weather really sets 
in, and care must be taken to uncover the 
beds early, from the twentieth to the twenty- 
fifth of March. 

Often during the frozen winter the gar- 
dener’s thoughts will dwell upon his sleeping 
plants, and when remembering the lily bulbs 
placed in the earth in the autumn he can 
but think how typical they are of the 
Resurrection. In the spring they will rise 
into a new life, crowned with loveliest bloom. 








Model “‘ Classique,”’ Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS. 


May we send you our new catalogue 
and explain our method for supplying 
purchasers with our pianos easily, safely, 
and to their advantage wherever they 
may live? If we have no dealer in your 


| vicinity we will, at your request, ship 


any style of upright or grand piano that 
we make, to be tried in your home be- 
fore you decide to purchase, not to be 
retained unless entirely satisfactory, we 
paying all railway freights if it fails to 
please you in any way. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


We sell on easy payments in the most remote 
city or village in the United States as conve- 
niently as in Boston, requiring but a small cash 
payment, balance in 12, 24 or 36 equal monthly 
payments, practically renting the piano till it is 
paid for. Ivers & Pond Pianos are of but one 
grade, the highest, and excel in tone quality, 
durability and tune-staying properties. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. Your name and valuable 
information will be sent free. We may save 
you $50 or $100 in the purchase of a piano. 
We can certainly save you all chances of get- 
ting an inferior instrument. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston. 
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VERY home which has a piano should 
EK. be supplied with one of three forms 
of the Harmonist Piano Player. Every 
home which has no piano should have the 
Harmonist Player and Piano combined in 
a single case. The Harmonist Players are 
operated either by treadle or motor. The 


Warnworvist 


may be used to interpret with the player's 

expression the greatest masterpieces of mu- 

‘sic, or it can be used to render automat- 
ically music for a reception or other social 
gathering. . Write for the Harmonist Blue 
Book, with full description and magnificent 

_. |; illustrations. Sent free on request.” 
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Home Decoration 


A saving of 30 to 40 per cent. 
in the price, and an opportu- 
nity of selecting from latest 
and richest designs is offered 
by ordering Mantels, Grates 
and Tiles from our factory. 
| The great beauty of our Mantels 








consists not only in the designs 
but in the rich grain effect of 
the wood. Elaborate catalogue, 
showing over 100 colored repro- 
ductions, with full descriptions 
and prices explains our system 
of direct selling, sent FREE. 


White Mantel and Tile Co. 
621 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MANTELS 
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California, Washington, Oregon, Colo 
Cheap Rates rado. We secure reduced rates n homey 
hold goods of intending settles ie 
the above States. Write for rates. Jap of California, FREF- 
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‘HIGH GABLES AND SLOPING ROOFS HAVE AN 





CHARM OF THEIR OWN" 


INDEFINABLE 











nor | 
EXCAVATED 
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CELLAR 








PLAN: FOvNPATIONS. 


WZ? I GH gables and sloping 
roofs have an inde- 
finable charm of their 
own, but too often 
they sacrifice the 
bedrooms—giving these apart- 
ments an attic-like appearance. 
When, however, this defect is 
avoided, there is added to the 
quaintness of such a house well- 
conditioned living qualities. 

The front door of this house, 
which opens under the stair land- 
ing, is sheltered by asquare porch. 
An ascent of three steps to the 
principal floor level brings one in 
direct communication with the 
living-room and dining-room. 
The object of these interior steps 
is to avoid a stilted appearance to 
the exterior, it being always de- 
sirable to have a low entrance to 
a small house. 

A broad fireplace, with a win- 
dow-seat on each side, occupies the 
front of the living-room. The 
ceiling of this room is divided into 
three panels by plastered beams. 
One end of the dining-room is 
taken up by a wide bay window. 
At the opposite end there is a 
screen of woodwork composed 
of square pilasters and doors. 
Of these two doors, or panels, 
one is stationary, the other is 
double-acting and 
connects with the 
kitchen through the 
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FOR $1700 


By Henry Loomis 
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THE GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS 





rear hall. 

The kitchen is 
equipped with a port- 
able range, boiler, 
sink and dresser, and 
Is well lighted. 
There is room in the 
trades entrance for a 
refrigerator or a 
bench for washtubs. 
From this level, which 
Is one step above the 
ground, steps lead up 
to the kitchen and 
down to the cellar. 

The stairway is 
easily accessible from 
the dining-room and 
kitchen, and on the 
first landing is a high 
oriel window. 

Three good-sized 
bedrooms, a bath- 
room and many 
Closets make up the 
chamber floor, while 
the peaks of the roof 




















** ~ BROAD FIREPLACE, WITH A WINDOW-SEAT ON EACH 
THE FRONT OF THE LIVING-ROOM”"’ 
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Plan: Seconp TLoon 


give plenty of room for the stor- 
age of trunks, etc. 

The exterior walls are built of 
hollow terra-cotta partition blocks 
six inchesthick; these are covered 
on the outside with cement and on 
the inside with plaster. The door 
and window openings are framed 
up in wood. This method of con- 
struction, where the blocks are 
available at a reasonable price, is, 
as cheap as the ordinary frame 
construction, is more durable, 
makes a warmer wall in winter 
and a cooler one in summer, and 
reduces the expense per annum for 
repairs and paint very materially. 

The ground plan and exterior 
sketch show two houses. They 
are the same style with these ex- 
ceptions: No. 1 has the windows 
grouped in the centre of the gable 
with the fireplace upon the interior 
wall; No. 2 is the house described 
— having the fireplaces and chim- 
ney upon the outside wall. 

The lots are fifty feet wide by 
one hundred and twenty-five feet 
deep. 

The estimated cost is based 
upon the average town and country 
work. Should the house be built 
in the vicinity of a large city, 
where labor is more expensive, an 
addition of from fifteen to twenty- 

five per cent. should 
be made to the esti- 


mate. 
Excavationsand 
foundations, . $115.00 
Mason work, in- 
cluding brick 
work, terra- 
cotta partition 
blocks for ex- 
terior walls, 
covered with 
cement plaster 
on outside, . 315.00 
Lumber, . . . 200.00 
Mill work, . . 250.00 
Carpeutering, . 300.00 
Plastering, . . 112.00 
Plumbing, . . 125.00 
Painting, . . . 100.00 
Tin work,. . . 30.00 
Hardware, . . 40.00 
Cement floor in 
CONMT, » « « 28.00 
Heating (hot-air 
furnace), .. g0.00 
Total, . . $1705.00 
hs 


NOTE — This is the third 
of a series of Low-Priced 
Houses which Mr.Curtis will 
describe for The Journal. 
The next one will be 


“A $2000 House for a 
100-Foot-Front Lot” 
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Don’t forget that for an 
appetizing light luncheon 
nothing can be more ac- 
ceptable than a. bowl of 
rich milk and YUneeda 
Milk Biscuit — the 
biscuit that are made to be 
eaten with milk. No com- 
bination is richer in nour- 
ishment nor more _pleas- 
ing to an appetite that 
needs to be humored. 


5c in the In-er-seal Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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BUILT NOT STUFFED 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent Ela 


MATTRESS 


Grand Externally 
Clean Internally 
Wear Eternally 
Cheap Infernally 


Beware of its shrewd imi- 
tators—our name and trade- 
mark label must appear on the 
mattress if if is he.” A mat- 
tress is not ‘‘felt’’ if it is not an 

OSTERMOOR. 


Send for our Free Book 
“The Test of Time,” 


a handsome volume of 96 pages, tell- 
ing about the OSTERMOOR —its sizes 
and prices—its virtues—our remark- 
able guarantee—its letters of praise 
from men and women of standing 
everywhere—the other things we 
make, Window Seat Cushions, Boat 
Cushions, Sofa Pillows, Coz Corners, 
Church Cushions —all ‘hanc somely il- 
lustrated. You are welcome to it even 
though you have no intention of buying. 
Your name on a postal will do. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


You can have an Ostermoor Mattress, sleep 
on it thirty nights, and if it is not better than 
any other mattress you have ever used — if it 
is not all you even HOPED for, return it at 
our expense and your money will be immedi- 
ately refunded without question. What more 
can we do to convince you? 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., - $ 8.35 
Sfeet wide, . . . 30lbs., . . 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 36 Ibs., . . 11.70 
a fect wide, . . . 40lbs., . . 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., . . 15.00 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts 50c. extra. 
Special sizes, special prices 


Express charges prepaid to any place. 











Don't forget — send 
Jor the book NOW. 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 











GIANT HEATER 


Attached to gas jet or oil lamp, will heat an 
ordinary room at almost no cost. 

Just the thing for chilly mornings and evenings, 
before the furnace or stove fires have been lighted 
for the season. 

Most powerful heater of its 
size known, By the applica- 
tion of a new principle of 
Down Draught, the ordinary 
heat of a lamp or gas burner 
is increased 600 per cent. 
Made of polished brass and an 
ornament to any room, 


Carriage Prepaid ** 4.50 


Send us $1.50 for the Giant 
Heater; use it 10 days. If 
you are not more than satis- 
tied return it and your money 
will be refunded. Write for 
Heater on OilLamp. d00k/et. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 62 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 




























or exterior or : 
5 interior use. The best mo a“ 
m ments ground in Pure Linseed Oil in our 2 
‘ exact way make Moore’s famous for cover- 


ing capacity and wear. Two Coats equal 
three of any other. Before buying write us. § 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO.} 
344 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
111 N. Green Street, Chicago, th. 











TALKING PARROTS SF 


Last cuenee ~ buy _a young, tame MEXICAN 
OUBLE YELLO HEAD, 


D the kind that <2 
learns to talk She a person, at only $10 


rice advances October 1 to $12. ee 

Each Parrot sold with a written guarantee to talk. [Aw o> 
i B. STANAWAY, 965 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, Bima 

J., writes: 6-6-03. We have had our D. Y. H. now 
6 ppt and we would not sell him to-day for $500. % 
We never saw a prettier Parrot, or never heard a Parrot which 
could Seat durs for talking. 
GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept.B, Omaha, Neb. /.argest Mail 
Order House of this kind in U.S.A. Est. 1888. lil. Cat. Free. 







| other boys. 


ww 
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The House that Jack Built 


HEN a little lad of three Jack 

“4 had the misfortune, if anything 
is a misfortune, to be run over 

by a wagon, and since then one 

leg has not been able to keep 


pace with the other, but hangs 
helplessly by his side. He has walked with 
a crutch and a cane ever since. As a little 
fellow he was not able to run and play with 
I remember watching him so 
well. Football and baseball must be denied 


| him. Yet he had his compensations, for he 


| wondered. 


made a first-class umpire, and as such he 
was in great demand. Providence also 
granted him a very fine tenor voice and 
strong musical talents. 

At the age of twenty-one he took a position 
as cashier in a private bank, and he also 
took me for his wife about the same time. 
His salary was $50 a month. We began very 
modestly. What we most longed for was a 
home of our own, and when two years later an 
old gentleman died and his really fine home 
was for sale, how we lay awake nights and 
Dare we think of buying it? 


Wedid. Jack sold his horse—his father’s 


| gift and almost a necessity to him—and paid 


| would they let him know. 


$200 cash, giving a mortgage for $1000. It 
seemed a daring thing to do, but we decided 
with squared jaws to take just half Jack’s 
salary to pay off the mortgage. That left us 
just $25 a month for living and contingencies, 
and to buy furniture. Clearly, something 
extra must be done. Jack frankly spoke to 
the business men in the town and asked them 
if they had any extra work that he could do, 
His bank hours 
left him some spare time. Several of the 
men turned over their books to him for audit- 


| ing, and others gave him typewriting, etc. 


days on his brother-in-law’s farm, 








My part in it all was to say ‘‘Amen.’’ Our 
garden was an aid, not only in keeping down 
expenses, but also as a means of exercise 
after sedentary work. Jack spent his holi- 
reaping 
and raking. For this he got well browned 
and strengthened, besides our winter’s supply 
of wood. 

Jack was a natural musician, and so many 
people asked him to choose their pianos and 
organs that he finally took an agency. 

Even when our two babies came to make 
sunshine we held our own. The first year 
was the hardest, but the $25 a month was 
always religiously saved. We paid $200 on 
our principal, and the other $100 for interest, 
taxes and some needed repairs. The second 
year we were able to pay the full $300 on 
our principal. We bent every effort that year 
to reducing the mortgage one-half, or $500. 
We have been ten years married, and now 
our home is paid for. 











THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT 








From the very first month of our 
married life we have given a tenth 
of our income—not our profits, 
we never had any—to the cause 
of our Maker. And let me tell 
you what Jack is doing in spite of his help- 
less foot that troubles him more as he grows 
older. It is difficult for him to get about, 
yet he manages to find time out of bank hours 
to make himself useful as secretary of a 
fraternal order, secretary and treasurer of 
a mining company, secretary and trustee of 
the board of our church, secretary and teacher 
of our Sunday-school, auditor of the town 
and township books, conductor of our church 
choir; is indispensable at all concerts and 
entertainments, is director of an electric 
light company, cornet player in an orchestra, 
auditor of school-board books and of a joint 
stock company’s books. 

Do you wonder that I am proud of him? 

Doesn’t it make you proud you are a man? 
I have more faith in all mankind because of 
Jack. 

Canada. 








Two Houses Built from Little Chips 


NE day I was talking with a friend who 
was building a fence around several lots 
which belonged to him. On one of the lots 
stood a large two-story brick house. During 
our talk a young man passing by asked my 
friend why he was so particular in picking 
up all the chips scattered on the ground from 
the building of the fence. He pointed 
toward the brick house and said, ‘‘ Do you 
see that house?’’ ‘‘ Yes, I do; why?”’ 
answered the young man. ‘‘ Well, that 
house iis all built of such little chips as 
these.’ 
‘A brick house built of little chips ’’ kept 
ringing in my ears, and I began to look for 





little chips with 
which to build a 
home for myself. 
I had never saved 
a penny. I was 
a painter earning 
$1.25aday. The 
first step I took 
was to buy a lot, 
getting it on easy 
payments. Then 
I built a one- 
story cottage of 
three rooms. My 
wages had in- 
creased to$1.50a = 





SOME MORE HOUSES 
SAVED FOR ON 
LESS THAN 
$15 A WEEK 
SALARY 


— 








day. We moved 

in and the first 

‘chip’’ I applied to paying for the home 
was the $9 a month reut we had been paying. 
The next ‘‘chip’’ was the money I used to 
spend for cigars, three for a quarter. I was 
now getting $1.75 aday. About a mile from 
my place a piece of timber had been cut 
down, causing the ground around there to be 
completely covered with chips. I was given 











ONE OF THE HOUSES BUILT 
FROM LITTLE CHIPS 








permission to pick up all I 
wanted, so I took bushel 
baskets full of them home, 
thus saving the money which 
otherwise would necessarily 
have been spent for fuel-—— more chips. 

Outside of my regular working hours I did 
small jobs of painting for my neighbors. 

The next year I added a room to the house 
to be used as a combination kitchen and 
dining-room. My regular month’s wages, 
after having taken from them that which was 
needed for living expenses, were divided 
between the different parties whom I owed 
for material or labor, thus adding chip after 
chip to my home. 

After paying all I owed on the cottage I 
built the second addition, one story and a 
half high. This I rented to a small family, 
using the rent money to pay the cost of build- 
ing it. I made special efforts to please my 
employers, and I received the highest wages 
paid in my trade, that is, $2 a day. 

Every foot of ground, outside of the lawn 
around the house I turned into a garden, 
raising nearly all the vegetables needed for 
the year. Vegetable plants being in great 
demand in springtime, I built a small green- 
house and realized $35 every spring from 
the selling of vegetable plants. 

Then, my property having increased in 
value, I sold the place; bought in a new loca- 
tion and built the house shown in the photo- 
graph, which I now occupy as my home. 

Illinois. 


Even with Large Doctor's Bills 


Y FAMILY consisted of niy wife, two 
children, one six the other an infant, 
and myself. My salary was $600 a year, and 
$75 to $125 every year went to the doctor, 
my wife not being well. I took two shares 
in a building association, worth $300 each, 
costing $1 a week. We saved and we 
saved. Then I bought a lot for $175, $100 
cash and the balance $8 monthly, giving a 
second mortgage on the lot. 

Then I borrowed $550 from a loan associa- 
tion for a house. I worked with the men to 
put it up. Before the doors were hung we 
moved in to stop further rent. This gave 
me a chance to finish a lot of the unfinished 











7 i} PAID FOR IN ADDITION TO LARGE 
baa DOCTOR'S BILLS 








work in the mornings and evenings. 
I put in every moment possible, 
early and late, except on Sundays. 
The premium and interest on 
the $550 and the $1 a week I was 
paying for the building stock cost me $8 a 
month less than we could have rented a house 
for. In eight years we had paid for the house. 
Indiana. 








By Saving 50 Cents a Week at First 


NE day my wife suggested that we begin 
systematic saving of some of our earn- 
ings. I said laughingly: ‘‘Oh, yes; some 
day when our ship comes in.’’ But she 
earnestly persisted. She finally suggested 
that she would be the banker and that | 
should turn over to her fifty cents every week 
to be laid by. Laughingly I assented. 

Every Saturday for a year she asked for the 
half dollar, and if I failed to have it I gave 
her a dollar the next week. At the end of the 
year an old gentleman who had taken an 
interest in me said one day: ‘‘ Don’t you want 
to make a start fora home of your own? | 
have a fine building lot that I will sell you 
for $250.’’ He insisted on my looking at it. 
I went with him, at the same time saying: 
‘*T have no money and cannot buy it even if 
I wished to.’’ He replied by offering it to 
me for a payment of $25 down; the balance of 
$225 to be paid as follows: $100 and interest 
at the end of the first year, and the balance 
of $125 at the end of the second year. 

I told my experience on reaching home, 
saying to my wife: ‘‘ 1 wish we could buy it, 
but I do not see how we can spare the first 
$25,’’ never thinking of our fund. With her 
eyes shining, but without a word, she went 
into our room, reappearing in a minute with 
her purse and put into my hands $26, the 
result of our year’s savings. She urged me 
to secure the lot, and I did. 

I paid the twenty-sixth dollar to the attor- 
ney for drawing the contract, and returned 
home without a cent and an obligation which 
seemed serious at that time. But my wife, 
who urged me into it, said bravely: ‘‘ It is all 
right, dear, only it will now be $2 a week 
instead of fifty cents,’’ and I, who had laughed 
at the smaller sum, began to think $2 was no 
laughing matter, and said, ‘‘ I do not see how 
I can spare it each week, but will let you 











STARTED BY SAVING 
S50 CENTS EACH WEEK 








have it in larger sums occa- 
sionally.’’ This compromise 
she would not accept, and 
persisted in asking for that 
$2 a week, and if I missed 
one it was $4 the next week, until I was glad 
to fall in with the requirement. 

During the year, I labored with renewed 
ambition, and was able to turn in an extra 
$5 once in a while, so that at the end of the 
year we were able to make the payment of 
$100, and the interest, $13.50. The second 
year we paid the balance, and by this time 
the habit of saving had so become a part of 
the routine of our lives that we kept it up, 
and at the end of two more years we had 
about $300 in bank. 

Urged on by my brave helper, I started 
the foundations of the house, and in July we 
moved into our home, with a mortgage of 
$700 and a floating indebtedness of about 
$300, making a total cost for the same of 
about $1500. 

During the first year of our saving I |: jined 
a building and loan association, which cost me 
about $2 a week. The second year after the 
completion of our house the stock mi: itured, 
making, with what we had saved, enough to 
clear the home of the full indebtedness. 
There were deaths and sickness, and many 
exigencies that involved extra expens@ , but 
through it all we clung to the main idea. 

,A few years after this my business called 
mie to a larger place and we sold the home 
we had built, but now we own a city home, 
and a suburban summer-home on a beautiful 
lake, each worth about five times th: — 
of the first home, and both are paid f t 
seems like a dream to have achiev: a this 
result, and I believe it is almost entirely 
due to my wife’s idea of systematic saving 
when we began on fifty cents a week. 

New York. 
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For obvious reasons, the names and specific 
addresses of writers cannot be given in 
print. But the editor of The Journal will 
be glad to furnish by mail, if stamped 
envelope is sent, the name and address of 
the writer of any article in the series. was increased 


THE NINTH OF THE GREAT SERIES next it. We paid 
“HOW WE SAVED FOR A HOME” 


Real Stories of the People, as 
Told by the People Themselves 


$1500 for each. 
We were over 
$3000 in debt 
now, but had $26 
a month rent 
coming in, or 
$312 a year. 
That with the 
$240 I was al- 
ready paying 
made $552 a year, 
and my salary 


$10 a month that 











On Wages of $2 a Day 


| BOUGHT a lot with my brother-in-law. 
I was earning $1.25 a day. My part of 
the lot was to cost $150. All I had was 
$50 cash; I borrowed the rest. In a year 
my wages were raised to $2aday. Intwo 











PAID FOR ON WAGES OF 
$2 A DAY 








years I bought my brother- 
in-law’s half of the lot for 
$225, paying him $150 in cash and assuming 
his mortgage of $75. We set aside a certain 
sum from my wages every month and in two 
years I had the entire lot clear. Then I built 
my house for $1500. I had saved $500, and 
borrowed $900. Every three months I paid 
$50 off on the loan. I also took three shares 
in a building association, on which I could 
borrow $200 on each share, less twelve per 
cent. premium. I made the loan and got 
$524, and with this I paid off the balance of 
my $900 loan and put down curb and pave- 
ment. All I had to pay now was my $6a 
month into the building and loan association. 

Then I built an addition to the house cost- 
ing $600 and I borrowed $450. I paid that, 
made still further improvements, paid for 
them, and here is my house free of every 
penny of debt, all paid for on $2 wagesa day. 

Pennsylvania. 


Five Houses on $55 a Month 


ITH $200, and a salary of $35 a month 
as passenger brakeman, we set up 
housekeeping. My little college-girl wife was 
delightfully accomplished, but not of a $35 a 
month order. She had never baked a pie or 
cake in her life, and had to learn to make a 
bed. I taught her to broil a steak and flop a 
pancake. What fun it was. But my wife 
mastered the foundation principles of the 
art of eating, and left off the flourishes. 

We laid down a few laws at the start: Pay 
cash for everything, and what we couldn't 
pay for we would do without. We made up 
our minds to be absolutely indifferent to 
what our neighbors thought we ought to have 
or do, 

A year from that time we found a cozy little 
place. By paying $100 down and placing 
$1100 on mortgage it was ours. We had 
paid $10 a month rent, total $120. My salary 
was raised $10 a month—or another $120 a 
year. There, clearly, was $240 a year we 
could spare. We had done it—we could do 
it, and so we did. Anything further we 
could save from actual living expenses went 








SOME OF THE HOUSES BUILT 
ON $55 A MONTH 








to improve and furnish the 
new home, including a $325 
aes piano. I never thought five 
; ar little to save. In three years we 
lad paid $720. We had a new baby, too. 
How quickly the years spin around! 

An Opportunity offering, we put a mortgage 
on our house and bought the two houses 





year to $55 a 
month, and it is 
that now. 

In two years more I had paid $1104, and 
met all the taxes, interest on money, repairs, 
etc. To meet these extras I simply kept my 
eyes open for counteracting extras. I never 
neglected an opportunity of turning an 
honest penny. My wife loved books. A 
part of every day was set aside for study. 
Just as she did with cooking, so she did 
with other departments of knowledge. She 
studied philosophy one year, natural science 
another, metaphysics another, etc. We had 
not much time, and not sufficient money for 
social events. Couldn’t afford to attend 
every local entertainment, but put by 
twenty-five or five cents at a time; then 
when Albani, Paderewski or Sir Henry 
Irving came to town we could afford the best. 
My wife studied art from a portrait artist, 
and with what she could earn with her art 
she bought books, and had more pin-money 
and clothes. 

Quietly we have lived all these years —per- 
sistently minding our own business— until at 
last—to sum up at the time of writing —we 
own five houses; the three before mentioned 
and the two adjoining them. The cottages 
are entirely paid for. There is still a mort- 
gage of $1200 against the two houses. The 
rents alone will pay it in two years. We 
have a completely furnished home. Have 
a horse and carriage and live in more than 
ordinary comfort. Have attended church 
regularly. My wife would be systematic in 
that as in other things. Hold sittings, and 
each of us, our little girl included, puts so 
much a Sunday in the envelope. 

Ontario. 


Buying a Farm on $350 a Year 


HEN a mere boy my parents let me 
cultivate a tiny corner of the old home- 
garden. This miniature enterprise was full 
of interest and pleasure to me, and I 











HOUSE ON THE FARM PAID 
FOR ON $350 A YEAR 











‘* determined to make ita finan- 
2 aN cial success. Every penny 

ea >, I got I invested in plants for 
ag . my little plot of ground, and 


™ in a short time I began to 
put fruits not only on our home table but to 
sell what I had left as well. 

When I was twenty-one I bought from my 
parents with the money I had saved from the 
fruits of my little plot one acre of ground, 
and this I stocked with fruit trees. There 
was an adjoining field of five acres, very 
steep and hard to cultivate, upon which my 
father said I could grow things if I could 
do anything with it. I planted itfull. Then 
I married, borrowed $500, and we started to 
build a cottage, finishing the three lower 
rooms first so that we could move in. The 
next year our trees did well, and we paid 
the interest on the borrowed capital, a little 
on the debt itself and improved the cottage 
somewhat. We also built a poultry house. 
The second year we paid off some more on 
the debt and erected a two-story dairy, with 
a reservoir below and a workshop above. 

The third year we added a kitchen and 
brought water into the house. 

The next year we erected a barn with fruit 
cellar and storage room. 

Piece by piece the place grew. Each year, 
by close economy, we decreased our loan and 
added something to the house or place. 

Meanwhile two children were born to us. 

To-day our delightful little country place 
is free from any debt. We have spent $1200 
on the place altogether. It is just ten years 
since we bought the lot. Meantime our table 
and cellar were kept abundantly filled, our 
wardrobes in respectable condition, our stable 
stocked and our carriage room neatly 
furnished. 

And we have done this on a cash income 
of as little as $150 for a single season and 
never exceeding $350 for the best. 

Ohio. 
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The Dollar Found in the Snow 


FTER having been married twelve years, 
during which time my husband had tried 

and failed to pay for three different homes 
and a business, we began all over and 
agreed that I should now handle the finances. 


My husband was getting $1.75 a day, or | 


$43.75 a month, with which we were paying 
$12 a month rent and caring for two children. 


One night he handed me a dollar, which | 


he had found that morning in the snow, and 
though I needed coal and several things, I 
reasoned that, had it never been found, in 
some way we would have lived, and that 
this money should be used to start a bank 
account. To think was to act, and lest I 
might change my mind I hurried to the bank, 
making my first deposit. Every week after- 
ward something was added. 

In six months my husband found other 


work which paid him $2.25 a day—a place | 


he still holds—and then I began a sys- 
tematic plan of putting aside a sum, not at 
the end of the week, but at the beginning. 

In four years I saved $500, with which I 
made my first payment on a lot costing $1000, 











{ FINDING A DOLLAR 


STARTED THIS HOUSE 











borrowing from the man 





\ of whom I bought the lot 
he $1800 with which to 
te. buildahome. I madea 
“ f/z- draft for the interior of 
tie the house and employed 


an architect to work it 
out and partially superintend the work, 
which was let to a contractor who I after- 
ward learned had poor credit, making it 


impossible for him to get material he did | 


not at once pay for. Consequently when the 
house was ready for interior finishing he 
could not get the material, and so I went to 
the owner of a lumber factory, told my needs, 
and asked him to accept three $30 notes from 
me, running thirty, sixty and ninety days 
respectively, with no indorsement, as I would 
ask no one to sign a note for me. He looked 
at me hard, then said he would do it, and 
though the saving cost many a tear, each 
note was paid three days before maturity 
that he might have no cause to doubt me. 
The house complete cost me $2200. Semi- 
annually I paid interest and $50 or any 
multiple thereof, always the multiple. Of 
late years I have also had the assistance of 
my son, who is paying his share most gladly. 
Michigan. 


The Point is to Make a Start 
Y HUSBAND, myself, and ason of eleven 


were without a home or a dollar toward | 


one, when we decided to make a start. Our 


in a building association, paying $1.50 a 
week. In five years and twenty-eight weeks 
the stock had matured and we received $600, 
having paid into the association $432. We 
reinvested the $600 in a similar association 
at eight per cent. interest. Ina year anda 
half the interest on the $600 compounded was 
$73.92. We had saved enough money in 
small amounts to swell the sum to $700. 
Out of that we took $300 and bought a lot. 


That left us $400. We borrowed $800 for | 


five years at eight per cent. interest, giving a 


mortgage on the property. Then let the | 


contract for an eight-room house for $1200. 
Then we saved again. I took two boarders 
at $3.50 a week each. In this way we are 











* TO MAKE A START IS THE 





MAIN THING 
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of paying the $800 which is 


o owing on the house. 
Indiana. 





This series will be concluded next month (October) with 


some accounts of ““ How Women Alone Have Saved,”’ and | 


“How Families Have Saved” for homes. 
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| Sanitas, the new washable wall cover- 
income was $600 a year. We took six shares | 
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Winter is Coming ! 


The joy of winter is in the 
heightened pleasure of indoor 
life, when the family health 
and comfort is protected by 
genial, even warmth through- 
out the home. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


guarantee everything that can 
be desired in the right warm- 
ing of the home by 


Hot Water or Steam 
ensuring pure freshly warmed 


indoor temperature in all EB 
weather. $ 


a 





They produce the truest 
home comfort and conve- 
nience, relieve the house- 
hold of dirtand drudgery Bi 
and pay forthemselvesin 
fuel economy and ab- @& 
sence of repairs. 


Made in sizes to fit 
3-Toom cottages to 
go-room public 
buildings,etc. Send 
for valuable book- 
let. 


Buy now at Summer prices. Let us tell 
you how to heat YOUR home. ' 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. 25 Fs 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 
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No 
life is 
found in a 
sepulcher. No microbes 

are found in any place which 
is kept clean with soap and water. 
A kitchen, pantry, cleset, bath room 
or any other wall when covered with 


ing, is a perfect microbe sepulcher, for 
it can be wiped off every hour if 
desired. It’s a new idea, but a 
demonstrated success. Sanitas is ap- 
plied to a wall like paper and is inex- 
pensive; wash off anything at any 
time. Handsome prints, tiles, and 
plain tints in dull, varnished and 
glazed effects with oil colors. 
Ask your dry goods dealer or de- 
partment store for the goods. If he 
does not sell them, write to us and 
we will tell you where to get them. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. 


320 Broadway New York 





Popping of 


lamp-chim- 


neys 1s music 
to grocers. 
MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macsern, Pittsburgh. 
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EW diseases are more 
dreaded by mothers 
than diphtheria, 
and justly so; in 
few is the care re- 

quired less understood or of 

more consequence to the suf- 

ferer. The sequela of even a 

light attack are apt to be just 

as severe and inconvenient as 
when the patient seems more 
sick, and a little carelessness 
during early convalescence may 
result in permanent disability. 

It will therefore be well if 
the mother or home nurse re- 
gard no detail as of little importance. 

This is one of the diseases in which a 

thoroughly well-trained hospital nurse 

can be of immeasurable assistance. 

Diphtheria is not merely a bad sore 
throat. It is defined as ‘‘ an acute, 
specific constitutional disease, both 
epidemic and contagious.’’ It usually 
first shows itself in the throat, which is, first 
of all, red and glazed-looking, then showing 
patches of gray, white, yellow, brownish or 
blackish membrane. There is fever, great 
prostration and albuminuria. 


The Cause of the Disease 


HE disease is caused by a specific germ, 
called the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. This 
germ produces a very profound poison which 
is absorbed into the system, and thus causes 
the poisoning of the whole constitution. 
While diphtheria is said to be preéminently a 
disease of childhood, grown-up people are by 
no meansexempt. Mothers catch it from their 
children, and, not infrequently, nurses from 
heir patients. A mother who spends even 
the shortest time with a child suffering from 
diphtheria should not kiss her other children 
upon her return to them. 

It is indeed very much safer that there 
should be no communication whatever 
between the sick-room and the well people 
in the house. 

The poison exists in the exudation and 
secretions of the throat and saliva, and floats 
in the atmosphere at a considerable distance 
from the patient. The infection adheres to 
bedding, clothing, walls and furniture, and 
has been traced to toys which had been put 
away for two years. The Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus has also been found in the mouths of 
those nursing cases of diphtheria, although 
they were not themselves suffering from the 
disease. By kissing, however, these germs 
could be conveyed to others, and in a fertile 
soil might readily cause infection. 


How We Catch Diphtheria 


tate chief source is contagion, although all 
conditions of bad hygiene increase its 
spread. Drainage should be investigated. 
Standard wash basins in nurseries or bed- 
rooms should always be examined, as traps 
may be defective. It is much safer not to 
have a standard basin in sleeping or living 
room; if in an adjoining room, it should be 
seen that the door fits tightly and is kept 
closed, with the window of the bathroom open 
day and night. 

Milk readily absorbs infection, and there- 
fore the milk supply should be traced. 

Those persons who are subject to catarrh 
of the nose or throat present favorable soil for 
the growth of the diphtheria bacillus, and 
should therefore be especially careful to guard 
against all sources of infection. 

The diagnosis of diphtheria will not fall to 
the mother or nurse, but to the physician. 
While all sore throats in children should be 
looked upon with suspicion, especially if 
accompanied with swollen neck, offensive 
breath, and great prostration, it may save 
unnecessary alarm to remember that every 
spot or exudation which may appear upon 
the throat is not necessarily diphtheria. It 
should also be remembered that a child may 
have diphtheria and yet have no membrane 
visible in his throat. 


But One Certain Method of Diagnosing 


HE physician will probably tell you that 

the one certain method of diagnosing diph- 
therta in its early stages from other diseases 
is by a culture which is examined under the 
microscope after twenty-four hours’ growth 
in proper media. Every assistance should 
therefore be given him in securing this, and 
the mother should hold the child exactly as 
directed while the throat is being examined 
and the swab taken. If no proper tongue- 
depressor is at hand the handle of a tea or 
dessert spoon will answer, but the spoon 
should be boiled before using again. A light 
is also sometimes needed, and for this a bicy- 
cle lamp is sometimes more useful than a 
candle. 

If the case proves to be one of true diphthe- 
ria, the membrane, which may range in 
consistency from ‘‘ cream to wash leather,’’ 
may appear as grayish yellow, or even black- 
ish, patches on the fauces, or back of the 
throat. It may spread up the nasal passages, 
or down toward the bronchi. Sometimes a 
child will cough up a complete cast of the 
upper bronchial tubes. 

In nasal cases the spray should be faithfully 
used when ordered, or the passages will be- 
come quite stopped up and decompose, caus- 
ing a ftesh infection. If the spray is made 
warm by standing the atomizer in very hot 
water the child will suffer its administration 


THE JOURNAL’S TRAINED NURSE 


HOW TO NURSE A CASE 
OF DIPHTHERIA 





Superintendent of the 


much more willingly than if 
given cold. Do not let the 
patient sit up. Neither in 
spraying nor gargling, in the 
taking of food, or for any 
other purpose, should the 
patient be allowed to sit up 
suddenly. 

The period of incubation, or time which 
the disease takes to show itself after it has 
been contracted, is from three to five days. 


The Danger of Sudden Movement 


N THIS disease there is always danger of 
the heart being affected, and the effort of 
sitting up, or any other exertion, has been 
known to cause sudden death. In severe 
cases the kidneys also undergo degeneration 
and the blood changes, becoming black and 
fluid. 

In mild cases the symptoms may come on 
gradually, with a shivering fit (called a rigor 
by doctors and nurses), succeeded by “ mod- 
erate fever, headache, languor, loss of appe- 
tite, stiffness of neck, tenderness of the angles 
of the jaw or slight soreness of the throat. In 
other cases the invasion is more abrupt and 
severe, with chilliness followed by severe 
fever, pain in the ear, aching of the limbs, 
loss of strength, painful deglutition and swell- 
ing of the neck, compelling the patient to 
take to bed from the onset.’’ The appetite is 
poor, and the pulse, at first full and strong, 
svon becomes either rapid or slow but com- 
pressible. The urine is scanty in quantity, 
of a dark color, and contains albumin. 

If the membrane extends to the nose there 
is apt to be an offensive discharge and an 
attack of nose-bleeding which the doctors call 
epistaxis. If the extension is toward the 
bronchi the patient becomes very hoarse or 
loses the voice completely, or there may be a 
croupy cough and very noisy breathing. If 
the obstruction continues the color of the 
child’s face becomes of a bluish tinge, the 
breath is sucked in with much labor, and 
unless the patient is soon relieved death 
shortly follows from suffocation. 

The disease usually lasts in its acute stages 
from two to fourteen days, the average being 
nine days, although complications may pro- 
long its course. 

Relapses are not uncommon. The average 
mortality is said to be about ten per cent., and 
before the introduction of antitoxin was 
undoubtedly much greater. 


The Diet for a Diphtheria Patient 


Grice I have dwelt so strongly on the seri- 
ous character of this disease and the 
great prostration which occurs during the 
course of it or as an after-consequence, I am 
sure you will readily see that the food, which 
is destined to keep up the patient’s strength, 
is a matter of very great importance. It 
should be of the most nutritious character 
possible; if beef tea is ordered it should be 
made carefully and not allowed to boil, as 
boiling coagulates the albumin in the meat 
and renders it useless for purposes of food. 
In a future article I will give a proper recipe 
for making beef tea for the sick. 

Most broths and beef teas simply serve the 
purpose of a mild stimulant and contain no 
food. Milk and eggs are most useful in all 
cases; sometimes milk jelly can be more 
readily swallowed than the liquid, and as this 
is merely solidified milk the doctor generally 
approves of its being given. Whatever the 
food is it should be given regularly every 
two or three hours, with possibly one period 
missed during the night, but no more. The 
patient may sink into a semi-conscious con- 
dition, and it may appear very unkind to 
disturb him, but it is less harmful to arouse 
him from this than it is to permit the pro- 
gressive weakness which would certainly 
occur if the food were omitted. As swallow- 
ing is often painful and always disagreeable, 
it is sometimes necessary to exert great firm- 
ness regarding the taking of the prescribed 
food in the case of adults as well as of chil- 
dren. 

In these cases the physician often orders 
what seem to be large quantities of whisky 
or brandy, and it is very important that if 
ordered they should be faithfully given. The 
action of alcohol in disease is often quite 
different from its effect in health. 


Bad Breathing Often Occurs in a Child 


aa A CHILD bad breathing is apt to occur 

suddenly and at any time during the 
disease. He should therefore have a night 
nurse, whose business it is to do nothing but 
take care of the child at night; she should be 
fully dressed and keep awake all the time, 
and should therefore sleep during the day 
and not attempt to get what sleep she can in 
the sick-room. Changes occur very suddenly 
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Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia 
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in this disease and the child 
might choke to death before she 
was aroused. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the nurse or 
mother sleep in the same room 
as the child suffering from 


probability of their contracting 
it is very much increased. 

If the breathing becomes 
noisy and the breath is sucked 
in with such effort as to retract 
the chest below the ribs, the 
doctor should immediately be 
summoned. The color of the 
child’s face also should be 
watched. If it becomes blue or dusky about 
the nose, lips and temples, it means the child 
is not getting enough oxygen in consequence 
of impeded breathing, and in this case also 
the doctor should be called without delay. 
This blue color is called cyanosis. 


The Danger of Infection 


h& BEFORE stated, the danger of infection 
is found in the air surrounding the pa- 
tient. If the child should cough up in the 
nurse’s face the nurse should immediately 
wash her face in a disinfecting solution. If 


any particles strike the eye, the eye also | 


should be at once washed out carefully with 
a solution of boric acid. Any neglect to do 
this will in all probability cause permanent 
loss of sight. 

The patient should be isolated from all the 


well members of the family as completely as | 


possible. Cups, spoons or other utensils used 
in the sick-room should not be sent to the 
general kitchen to be washed, but should all 
be attended to by the nurse in the pantry or 
lavatory set apart for the sick patient and 
well boiled before returning to household use. 
All bedclothing and nurse’s dresses and 
aprons should be soaked for twenty-four 
hours in a solution of carbolic acid; one part 
carbolic to twenty of water. The druggist 
may be asked to prepare this for you and let 
you have it in ten-gallon containers, or, if 
you find it more convenient, you may ask 


him to show you how to make the solution 


for yourself. 


Remember, however, that crude carbolic | 


burns the skin wherever it touches it, so that 


in mixing do not splash your hands; also | 


remember that it is a fatal poison, and lock 
it up away from the other children or people 


who do not understand its dangers. It is | 


well, also, to hang a sheet which is kept con- 
stantly wet over the doorway of a room, 
despite the fact that a wet sheet is liable to 
spoil the varnish or paint on the woodwork. 
Sometimes disinfecting sprays are ordered 


to be kept burning in the sick-room; if so, | 


see that they are not placed where the restless 
patient can overturn them by throwing his 
arms out of bed. 

You can see that diphtheria is a very diffi- 
cult and a very dangerous disease to care for, 


and therefore if you have a hospital not far | 


away which can take care of such patients, 
and where there are doctors at hand at all 
hours both day and night, it is often advisable 
to take the patient there. 


The Sequelee of Diphtheria 


fi sequelz, or the after-results, of diph- 
theria are, I think, more severe and last 
longer than the after-effects of most other 
diseases. 
pass before a patient completely recovers. 
There is often great paleness and anzmia, or 
lack of blood-coloring matter,.owing to the 
severe poisoning. ’ 


Diphtheritic paralysis is very common: | 
That of the palate, which is perhaps the most | 


frequent of any, causes difficulty in swaliow- 
ing, so that fluids, instead of going down the 
throat, are regurgitated and returned through 
the nose. The child should not be scolded 
for this, as it is not due to carelessness but to 
paralysis of the soft palate. This generally 
passes away in time, when the general phys- 
ical condition becomes better. It is quite as 
apt to occur after a very light attack of diph- 
theria as it is after a severe attack, and does 
not usually show itself until the patient seems 
fully convalescent. 

The muscles of the eye may also become 
paralyzed, causing s/radismus, or squint; the 
muscles of one side of the body, called hemz- 
plegia,; of the legs, called paraplegia, and 
of the bladder, resulting in retention of urine 
or difficulty in voiding it. 

Sensation of the nerve-ends is also fre- 
quently changed. 

Uniform inflammation of the nerve-endings, 
called multiple neuritis, occurs sometimes. 

Paralysis of the heart is not at all infre- 
quent, and, as one might suppose, is very 
dangerous. The normal pulse rate is 72, but 
iu diphtheria it often drops to 60, 50, or 40, 
or even less, so that heart failure is very apt 
to occur. The heart remains weak not only 
throughout the disease, but also for a long 
while after convalescence is established. 
Children should therefore be guarded from 
taking too violent exercise, running, skip- 
ping, or playing football, for a considerable 
period. The heart should be carefully exam- 
ined by a physician from time to time. 


ds 


Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry about 
home nursing, provided return postage is inclosed. But 
under no circumstances will she prescribe in cases of 
illness or give medical advice of any kind whatever. 
Those matters properly belong to the physician. 


diphtheria, as by so doing the | 


Sometimes a year or more may | 
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Eighteen Fancy Kinds 
At the Grocers 


10c 
i 


Each containing six 
portions. Just add hot 
water. 
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LACE. BITS TO MAKE Designed and Made Especially for TIFFANY & Co. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
HRISTMAS DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
FOR + By Sara Hadley STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


All of 
. Tiffany & Co.'s 
Gifts for plies is of 
Brides ENGLISH 


STERLING 
SETS OF TABLE SILVER | 925/1000 fine. 
IN COMPACT, HARD 
WOOD CHESTS mach gies 
bears the 
The most acceptable wedding imprint of 
presents from parents will be Tiffany & Co. 
found among the sets of 
Tiffany & Co.’s copyrighted 
patterns of Sterling Silver 
Forks and Spoons, fitted in 
handsome,compact,hard wood y 
chests, with lock and key, and as (0 require- 
ready for immediate delivery. ments and limits 
of price 


5 dozen Sets, Tiffany & Co. 
$100 to $200 will send cuts, 
photographs 
Table and Dessert Forks, 


able, Tea and Dessert or descriptions 
Spoons.) of what their 


stock affords, 
6 dozen Sets, within the 


$140 to $250 amount named. 
(Including Dessert Knives.) 


On advice 


7 dozen Sets, 
$175 to $300 Tiffany & Co. 


(Including Breakfast and are strictly 
Table Knives.) retailers. 


8 dozen Sets, They do not 


$250 to $350 employ agents 
or sell their 


wares through 
other dealers. 


(Including Breakfast, Dessert 
and Table Knives.) 


14 dozen Sets, 
$450 to $700 
. i aN (List of pieces upon request.) Fifty years 
a = ai | 18 ey in use, 
‘ Tiffany 


(List of pieces upon request.) Plate Powder 
, 


Special combinations, with or 

without serving pieces, made 40 cents 
up to suit individual require- 

ments. Detailed information per box 
upon request. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Union Square, New York 


NEW PARISIAN STYLE OF COLLAR » ‘ f BEAUTIFUL TRIMMING FOR SUIT OR COAT 


T= upper illustration is a collar in Bruges lace and TOLE collar and cuffs worked with black and white 
ancient embroidery —a recent Parisian style. The silk braid and white silk stitches; a very beauti- 
combination is admirably suited for medallions for A SHIRTWAIST SET ful trimming for a cloth suit or coat. The design could 
dresses, for stole collars and other dress decorations. HIS shirtwaist set, in Irish Point lace, con- be reproduced with lighter weight braid and used as a 
The lower illustration is a stylish yoke and stock sists of six pieces: front, cuffs, stock trimming for a thin gown. Fancy raised buttons cro- 
collar worked with Teneriffe wheels and Flemish collar and shoulder bands. It may be worked cheted with silk are used in combination with the 
braid in simple stitches. in white or cream with heavy thread. filling-in stitches. 





A perfectly matched turquoise necklace like this has 
never before been possible. The turquoises produced from 
our Toltec mines are the only ones of composition suitable 
of being shaped, polished, and matched in color for this pur 
pose. An illustrated brochure, “* Beautiful Woman's Beautiful 
Jewel,"’ sent free on request. 


THE TOLTEC GEM MINING CO., 1 Maiden Lane, New York 


QUITE EASILY MADE NEW STOCK COLLAR I SENT 
A FANCY stock collar made with hem- et ae A Ny ‘td . . A STOLE stock collar in leaf and scroll SAVES eI FUEL ON APPROVAL 


i ; — fe = ¥ tte y i k ith si ine | THE ALDINE FIRE-PLACE will give 85 per cent. more heat than 
stitched silk braid and silk thread a q e design, worked with silk and linen | any ordinary grate and will positively save over half of your fuel. 
makes an attractive finish for a silk ie ‘ . braid and linen thread, One may make A very small scuttle of coal will keep continuous fire over 24 hours. 
or cloth waist. Collars of this kind are ye : . a. ; any number of shapes and styles in these It is the only fire-place that can be put in any house 


pretty gifts. Where the braids are of stocks. This is one of the newest of a chimney there or Sot. Can be piped Hho s ove. 
handsome finish, fewer stitches are : = ‘ i re this season’s shapes. The background / 


needed and the work is soon completed. ee - ; . , is filled with the Irish Point stitch. The . The Aldine Fire- Place 


Narrow whalebone stays are placed on , Pigs oe 4 y ; ; materials may be white, cream or ecru, E tthe caly pestact cctun deal tales the cold ol trom 
each side of the fronts and at the ends. z= ‘.. “*s ON, in silk and linen, or all linen. ? the floors and heats and 
y ys 4 , Distribu- purifies it It will heat 
tion of heat tree or more adjoining 
in room or upper rooms, making 
from com- the temperature the same 
mon direct 1” all parts of the rooms. 
draft grate. Burns hard or soft coal 
and is controlled by a 
damper. Your choice of 
four finishes. 
We will send an Aldine 
Pire-Place anywhere in 
the U.S. on approval. If 
not entirely satisfactory 
and as claimed, it can be 
returned at our expense 
Distribu- and money will be re- 
tion of heat funded 
in room Send us name of ‘your dealer and we will send 
fromAldine FREE our 40-page catalog of Aldine Fire-Places and 
Open Fire- latest designs in wood mantels and our written 
Place guarantee of satisfaction. 


Aldine Grate and Mantel Co.,124 Court St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR AN OLD LADY se a i aire : : Arts and Crafts Taught by Mail 

TOLE top collarand cuffs 7 ; ; oe, és PF ae | The Crownfield School of Art teaches by correspondence Interior 

in Point lace, tulip de- ar ~~ 7Te ae " , | Decoration, Design, Pyrography, China, Oil and Water Color 

sign. Worked with very erm : “oTSty ” s — Painting. Send for circular. BK. F. CROWNFIELD (graduate of 
fine thread and braid. University of Pennsylvania), Wilmington, Delaware. 
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GARDEN 








oe EAR Garden 
[) Mother: 
Please tell me 

what to do about my 











kitties. I have six 

grown-up cats and 
three kittens, and I love them all dearly. But 
sometimes they are very naughty. They fight with 
each other, and scratch each other’s noses and eyes. 
But the naughtiest thing they do is to catch birds. 
This very morning I found my yellow and white 
mother-cat feeding a darling hermit thrush to her 
children. I was so sorry I cried, then I whipped 
Mrs. Gummidge (that is my cat’s name) and took 
the poor thrush away and buried it under a rosebush. 
But I am very much afraid that Mrs. Gummidge 
will keep right on catching birds. Mother says it is 
her nature. Dear Garden Mother, do you know 
any way to keep cats from catching birds? 

**Your loving Garden girl, MARION BELL.” 


I wonder if the Garden children can answer 
Marion’s question? Is there any way to keep our 
pet cats from catching the 
birds? If you know of a 
way, or can think of one, will 
you write to the Garden 
Mother about it? Iam sure 
ever so many people would 
be glad if they could keep pet 
pussies with a clear con- 
science. But when we are 
told that an average cat, in 
a neighborhood where birds 
are plentiful, will swallow as 
many as a hundred song birds 
and nestlings in a single sea- 
son, why, it does seem as if we ought to think of 
some way to put a stop to this deadly mischief. 

Perhaps some of you haven’t thought much about 
this side of the cat question, so here is something 
else for you to think about: which do you love 
better, cats or birds? The best answers to these two 
questions will be printed in the Good-Time Garden, 


My Window-Garden 
Prize Letter by Emily Gaines ( fourteen) 


**D ERHAPS among the little readers of the Good- 

Time Garden there are many who live in the city 
and have no yard, nor any space at all for flowers. 
But everybody has a window. Last wintera cousin 
of mine from the city came to our suburban home to 
spend the holidays. Bessie enjoyed my window- 
garden very much. She was so interested in my 
flowers that before she ate her breakfast she would 
hurry to the dining-room window to count the 
blooms which had opened during the night. 

** In my window-box, which was as long as the 
sill and one foot wide, were narcissuses, freesias, 
and hyacinths of various colors. In the centre of the 
window between the top and bottom I had another 
box containing nasturtiums and 
Madeira vines. Bordering the box 
on the side next the window were 
quantities of the dear little sweet 
alyssums. Late last fall I dug up 
the plants in the garden, cut the 
tops off, flowers and all, and trans- 
planted them to my window-box. 
They soon put up a new growth 
and bloomedall winter. The vines 
grew until they reached the box on 
the window-sill, and had the ap- 
pearance of a green sash curtain. 
Our friends said they never saw 
anything prettier. 

** So you see, dear Garden girls, I had a beautiful 
window-garden with little expense and care. I 
hope some of you will try to have one, too.’’ 


Six Cat Stories by Six Garden Girls 
The Adopted Rabbit 
By Fean Waring Robson (ten) 


("= day my uncle brought a young rabbit into 
the house. He put it in a little box by the fire 
where grandmother sat reading. Presently old 
Tabby came in. She went to the box, picked up 
the rabbit by the neck and darted out before grand- 
mother could think what she was going todo. We 
thought Tabby had eaten the poor little rabbit and 
we felt very scrry. 
About three weeks afterward Tabby was seen 
bringing her young kittens down from the attic. 
She brought two kittens and laid them by grand- 
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mother’s chair. But when she came in with the 
third baby, instead of a kitten it was the little rabbit! 


The Kitten and the Bee 
By Olive Titus (nine) 


EX E I hada little kitty. One day she went out 

in the garden and found a bee shut up in a 
petunia blossom. She was only a little kitty, so 
she thought she would play with the funny thing. 
She patted it gently with her paw, but the bee stung 
her. The kitty was very much surprised. She 
looked at her paw, at the petunia and at the bee. 


Becky Sharp's Joke 
By Virginia Gibbs (nine) 


F ALL the cats I have known in my life my own 
dear Becky Sharp is the cleverest and most 
interesting. Not long ago Becky played a funny 
trick on the night watch- 
man, She sat in the cellar 
window and rattled the pad- 
lock. The night watchman 
passing heard the noise, but 
every time he came near to 
find out what it was Becky 
would stop. When he 
moved away, tap—tap— 
tap would go the lock. 
Finally he called another 
man to help him catch the 
burglar, and two mighty 
policemen came to arrest 
Miss Becky, who was only asking in her way to be 
let out of the cellar. 


The Lost Kitten 
By Fosephine Lawrence (thirteen) 


MY LITTLE kitty has strayed away, 
She’s been gone since yesterday. 

I have hunted high and low; 

Where she is I do not know. 


Aunty says to never mind; 

Seems to me she’s most unkind. 
Did she never lose a cat ? 

Wish some one would tell me that! 


Queeny 
By Mildred Houston 


Y AUNT gave Queeny to me when I was two 
years old, and now I am nine. We think 
Queeny a very wise old cat, and I am going to tell 
you of some of the funny things she has done. One 
time two of her kittens were at 
play in the yard. One was about 
a year old and the other just a 
small kitten. The older kitten, 
whose name was Nig, played so 
roughly that he made the little 
kitten cry. Queeny was standing 
nearby. When she heard the little 
kitten cry she ran up and boxed the 
older cat on the ears. Nig sat up 
very straight as if to say, “ I won- 
der if any one saw her do that ?’’ 
One day papa brought in a little 
pig, for he knew if he left it with the others it would 
die because it was so tiny. When mamma went 
out to feed it Queeny was in the box letting the 
little pig have its dinner. Iam afraid her own little 
children had to go without supper that night. 
{Mildred Houston’s story of ‘‘Queeny’’ was beau- 
tifully written in ‘‘ Braille,’ the point characters 
used by the blind. A translation of the story by 
Mildred’s mother came with it. 1 am sure the 
Garden children will be glad to welcome Mildred.] 


Loving John 
By Etta Reba Delano (thirteen) 


()% John is all black except a little white star 

under his chin. He is a loving old fellow and 
Baby is one of his favorites. One day Baby was 
lying asleep in his carriage when the cat came into 
the house with a mouse in his mouth. All the 
way to the carriage he kept saying Me-ow—me-ow! 














Then he jumped into the carriage and gently laid | 
the mouse by Baby’s cheek. 
John was very fond of mamma. Imagine her | 
astonishment at finding a big fat meadow mole on | 
her plate which John had kindly placed there for | 
her dinner. He had given the very best he had. | 
Who could have done more ! 
| 


The Backyard Circus 


NCE upon a time a little girl and a little boy 
went tothe circus. It was a splendid big circus 
with three rings and three bands, and three hundred 
times three other singular things. They saw lions 
and bears and elephants and tigers and snakes, and 
all sorts of wild creatures in cages. They saw beau- 
tiful horses with waving manes and tails, and ladies 
in spangled skirts, and men in pink velvet coats, that 
looked almost exactly like the pictures of fairies in 
the story-books. Oh, it was a wonderful circus! The 
boy and girl talked about it 
for weeks before it came, and 
after it had gone away they 
felt very sad and lonely. 

There were three things 
that the boy had always 
wanted to do when he grew 
big. The first was to drive 
a sprinkling-cart and make 
the water squirt whenever 
he pleased. The second was 
to sit in the cab of a big 
locomotive and ring the 
bell and toot the whistle. 
The third was to be motorman on atrolley-car. But 
now the boy only wished to be a circus man. And 
the girl wished to be a circus lady. 

One day the girl had a bright idea. 
a truly circus!’’ she said. 

** Pooh,’’ said the boy ; ‘‘ there aren’t any wild 
animals in this town.’’ 

The girl ran to her mother, who was planting 
flowers in the border. ‘* Are angleworms wild crea- 
tures, mother ?’’ she asked. 

The mother thought for a minute, then she said, 
** Yes, dear, angleworms are wild creatures.”’ 

** And are ants and little toads and shiny brown 
beetles and fuzzy caterpillars wild creatures ?’’ 

Again the mother said ‘* Yes.’’ 

The little girl asked many other questions which 
the mother answered as well as she was able. 

The next day there was a truly circus in that town. 
It paraded in the backyard belonging to the boy and 
girl. First in the procession marched the fat brown 
puppy. He was the Jumbo elephant, and had to be 
led by a string because he was likely torun away if left 
loose. Then came a wagon in which rode ten beauti- 
ful ladies; these were pink-cheeked 
dolls in their best clothes. Then 
came cages with wild creatures in 
them. The cages were made of 
pasteboard boxes in which the boy 
had cut slits with his jackknife. 
In the first cage rode eight active, 
ambitious angleworms on a bed of 
soft, cool grass. In the second 
cage were six scrupulous, striped 
caterpillars. Next came eighteen 
artful ants, hungry fellows eating 
sugar. Next was amournful mole, 
which mother had caught ferociously eating lily 
bulbs. ‘Then there was a traveling turtle, captured 
in the vegetable-garden, and many mottled min- 
nows from the brook, swimming naturally in a 
glass jar. There was a yellow and white chicken, 
four days old, which the boy said was an angular, 
arctic auk. There were also capable, capacious 
crickets and lively, limber locusts with big staring 
eyes, and graceful, green grasshoppers, which hap- 
pily hopped as high as they were able in their 
cages, and lovely ladybugs, in their scarlet gowns 
spotted with black. 

It was truly a most wonderful circus procession, 
and all the boys and gifls who lived in the neighbors’ 
houses looked on and shouted ‘* Hurrah!’ 

There were peanuts, too, and pink lemonade. The 
boy’s mother saw to that. And all the while the 
band played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ and other lively 
tunes on combs covered with tissue-paper. If you 
don’t believe they had fun, try it yourselves and see. 


** Let’s have 
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The Garden Book 

WE ARE going to read a book in the Good-Time 

Garden every month. The Garden book for 
September will be ‘‘ Water Babies,” by Charles 
Kingsley. ‘* Water Babies’’ is one of the most 
charming wonder stories ever written. I wish every 
one of you Garden children would read the book 
carefully, and then write a letter to the Garden 
Mother and tell her what you like best in the story, 
and why you like it best. The most interesting 
of your letters will be printed in the Good-Time 
Garden. ‘‘ Water Babies’’ is published in many 
editions, and can be obtained from all booksellers, 
and also from the public libraries. There is a 
cheap paper-bound edition with pictures which can 
be purchased for twenty-five cents. 

Please Help on the Good Times! 

Sib. E Garden Mother has found in the course of her 

travels that the children in different parts of the 
country play different games. There are games 
peculiar to the South which children at the North 


may never have heard of. And in Canada the chil- 
dren are playing old French and English games 
which we would like ever so much to learn. Will 
the Garden children all over the world help to make 
our game corner a success? Tell us about the 
games you are playing and make your descriptions 
plain. ‘The best games will be given from month 
to month, with the names of the contributors. 


Prize Awards for the May Contest 


For the best 300-word story about ‘‘My Pet Bird.” 

First PRIZE: Hazel Taurman (fourteen), Minne- 
sota, 

SECOND Prizes: Aphra G. Smallman (fourteen), 
New York; Dan. N. Murphy (twelve), Texas; Ger- 
trude Merritt (thirteen), Nebraska; Helen C. Smith 
(twelve), New York; Bessie Tuck (thirteen), Vir- 
ginia; Golden F. Rucker (eleven), Illinois; Helen 
Schermerhorn (thirteen), New York; Mabel Smith 
(eight), New Mexico; Elmer Furnset (fourteen), South 
Dakota; Halbert Wottern (ten), Indiana; Marcia R. 
Munsell (ten), Michigan; Josephine O’Connor (four- 
teen), Wisconsin; Gwen Kinneir (twelve), England; 
Marnie Merritt Byars (eleven), Kentucky; Annie 
Jazkson (fourteen), Canada. 


Honor ROLL: Briar Scott, New Jersey; Margaret 
Pursell, Virginia; Jessie Eldridge, Illinois; Samuel 
Thomas Wheatley, Maryland; Marguerite Madison, 
Washington; Ethel Quidor, New Jersey; Katherine 
Jenkins, Ohio; Fred Dohrman, New York; Rose 
Acker, New York; Everett Knipe, Oklahoma; Madge 
Morgan, Rhode Island; Gertrude Pennypacker, 
Pennsylvania; Roy E. White, Minnesota; Ruth 
Krown, Canada; Rosa Lee, Oregon; Beatrice 
Nathans, Pennsylvania; Christine Orford, Canada; 
Clara Dalot, Maine; Lois Stoddard, Nebraska; 
Gretchen Donnelly, Nebraska ; Claryl Walling, lowa; 
Bernice Wimer, Washington; Viola Morse, Califor- 
nia; Utopia Rothroct, Tennessee; Alexandra 
Braeuer, Canada; Evelyn Gilman, Minnesota; 
Blanche Miner, New York; Hazel Pike, California ; 
Agnes Bellamy, Alabama; Ralph Goldsworthy, Ohio; 
Marion Charles Goldsworthy, Ohio; Franklin Joiner, 
New Jersey; Gladys Wilson, Wisconsin; Katharine 
Morse, Massachusetts; Essie Scowden, Pennsylva- 
nia; Clifton Stack, Wisconsin; Anna Miller, Minne- 
sota; Leland Maynard, Massachusetts; Alice May 
Briggs, Maine; Elsie Anthony, Wisconsin; Bertha 
Morley, Canada; Bernice Williams, Kansas; Lydia 
Winslow, North Carolina; Florence Batson, Minne- 
sota; Delia Holmes, California; Mary Hull, Connec- 
ticut; Watson Crossley, Canada; Florence Proat, 
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Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


transmits light 
colorless as crys- 
tal. It does not 
show a tint— 
yellowish or 
greenish, and _ its 
surfaces do not 
appear smoky as 
you hold a piece 
between the light 
and your eye. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


may be known by above 
test and by the trade- 
mark engraved on each 
piece, without which 
none is genuine. The 
best dealers 
everywhere 
sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass. 





HAWKES 


SELECT YOUR ARCHITECT 


The proper and best use of your building funds is at 
stake! We can save you Money! Write us for ex- 
amples of our work in every State. A Single One of 
Mr. Keith’s designs has been erected over 700 times. 

. Le » | f / 









Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, custs, ¢''., aFe* 
108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00/138 Cstg.$1600 to $2000, $1.00 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00/150 ‘ $2000 to$2500, 1- 
20 Practicable Stables, . 138 “* $2500to 1. 
40 D’b’l Houses,Plats,@c.,1.00/139 “ 0, 1. 
63 Cottages,less than$800,50c110 ‘ $4000 and up’d, 1- 
68 $800 to $1200, 50c| 17 Model Schoolhouses, HY 
116 “ $1200 to $1600, $1.00, 31 Modern Churches, .. ?- 
KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Dec rating and 


Furnishing the Home. 10 new desig: monthly 
stands. 








and photos of best examples in the U.S. $1.00 97. A 
THE KEITH CO. (£s/.'89), 543 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Mina. 
me 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1993- 
123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16, 
1903. For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
EXETER, New Hampshire. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1903 





THE JOURNAL’S SUMMER-RESORT PUZZLES 











Ten girls start for ten different summer resorts in the United States. The names of these places are represented in the pictures given below. 
No. 2 is Newport. Guess what the others are, and tell in not more than twenty-five words what you know about a prominent statesman who 
died at one of these resorts. 
we will give 





For your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, | 


| 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct 
List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 


. ® Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Do not write article on separate slip. Mail answers so that they will not reach us sooner than the 
Special Warning 


first date given below. If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 
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Solution of the July Puzzles 


Names of Ten Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence 

2 Robert Treat Paine 

4 George Clymer 

6 Samuel Huntington 

8 Thomas Stone 

10 Oliver Wolcott 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Read These Positive Directions 
Use No Other Slip Than This 

Put one guess on each line and say no more. 

Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 

Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


When you decide which place you think each 
picture represents write the word or words on 
the line after the same number as the picture on 
the slip on this page, and use only this slip cut 
out of the magazine. Then, below the slip, on 
the white margin of the page — use as much of 


| Joseph Hewes 

3 George Read 

5 John Witherspoon 
7 Stephen Hopkins 
9 Lyman Hall 


THe Puzz_e Epitor oF 
THe Lapies’ HOme JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P.O. Box 1401 

















No. 1 oseee 
it as yo alae 7 . First Prize — Maggie A. Boyd, Pennsylvania. 
you need write your 25-word article. Do No. 2 Second Prize — Mrs. James W. Hardesty, Kentucky. 
not write your article on a separate slip. : Third Prize — Julia E. Bell, Connecticut. 
Send as many different sets of solutions as No. 3 - enn Other Prizes —Agnes O. Howell, New York City; Mrs. 
lik - A. D. Du Bois, Illinois ; T. Van Clagett, District of Columbia ; 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip No. 4 Anna L. Lee, New Jersey; Iva B. Stradling, Pennsylvania ; 
Elisabeth Rowe, Texas; Martha J. Boyd, Massachusetts ; 
Cc , , , , 
ut from THE JOURNAL'S puzzle page. The No. 5 iis . Lula Meeker, Illinois; Belle Kinderman, Indiana ; Elizabeth 
same article of 25 words may be used on each C. Mills, New York; Rose S. Barrette, Minnesota; Charles 
diff. a ‘ ‘ ee No. 6 G. Roemer, Maryland; Mrs. J. K. Phillips, Pennsylvania ; 
ifferent slip if you like, or a different article, — Sybil S. Trull, Massachusetts; L. Winona Pieper, Cali- 
0. fornia; Bertha Crosby, Indiana; Anna H. Watts, Maryland ; 
as , , 
a May see fit. Mrs. J. E. Powell, West Virginia; B.S. Dise, Pennsylvania ; 
Mail your letter so that it will reach No, 8 Mrs. A. O. Taylor, Nevada; R. B. Sullivan, Ohio; Helen 
Phil . ° L. Mudge, New York; Emily C. Hall, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
iladelphia not earlier than September 5. and No. 9 spnenvent E. A. S. Brown, New Jersey; Mary E. Cowley, Missouri; 
. C. D. Appleby, New York; G. W. Bessor, Pennsylvania; 
18) 
not later than the morning of September 10. ). (Wie | See John H. Armington, Illinois ; Mrs. C.A. Johnson,California; 


Mrs. J. H. Walk, Indiana; Minnie White, Texas; Paul S. 
Gable, District of Columbia; D. M. O’Herlihy, New York ; 
Isadore Robinson, Georgia; Mrs. C. M. Johnson, Missouri ; 
Mrs. L. F. Leach, Massachusetts; Mrs. C. V. A. Clagett, 
Maryland; Bertha M. Twiss, New Hampshire; Mrs. B. M. 
Thompson, New York; Miss L. Brochemin, Pennsylvania ; 
Armilda Jackson, Oklahoma ; Mrs. Charles Coulter, Indiana; 
Alice M, Tenneson, Washington; C. A. Nelson, Illinois; 
Josephine Jackson, Kansas; Emma J, Fuller, Michigan; 
Edward Zichme, Missouri. 


The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
will be published in the November JouRNAL. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles will Name 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 


NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 
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This is the end of vaca- 
tion days, and to schools and 
studies the 
little tots are 
returning — 
authorities 
agree that 
feeding has 
considerable 
to do with 
learning — ry ee Ee 
while well- | 
fed does not 
necessarily 
mean well- 
read, yet 
children ill- 
fed are more 
likely to be 
backward in 
their studies. 
A plate of 
thin soup or 
Beef Bouil- 
lon at the 
noon hour 
will greatly 
accelerate 
the assimila- 
tion and di- \4 
gestion of 
solids eaten 
hurriedly, 
which is too 
often the 
case with 
children un- 
der excite- 
ment of 
pleasure and 
anxious to 
return to 
their com- | 
radesat play. ff 














Some hot 

water, a pinch 

of salt, 
and a 
little of 


Extract of 
Beef 


Not much 
trouble and 
small expense 


a 


Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers 


Armour 
& 
Company | 


Chicago (. 













































































LTHOUGH we have 
not opened the door 
of the ‘Council 
Chamber’”’ for the 
last two months I 
have not been en- 
tirely separated from 
our members. The 
frequent letters I 
have received have 

kept me in close touch with 

many. Much has been written 
to me concerning the monotony 
of the lives of women, much 
about the pain of thwarted 
desire for ‘‘ improvement,’ 
called. 

There is a sincere and often 
pathetic ring in the story of 
disappointed hope which young ambitious 
women tell of their lives. The young girl 
graduate eager to keep up the line of success- 
ful study which was broken by her farewell 
to school or college and her entrance into 
society and early marriage; the lover of her 
race longing to aid the workers in slums and 
settlements; the woman socially ambitious 
with neither time nor opportunity to take 
part in the gay magnificence of which she 
reads and hears; the patriotic woman anxious 
to have a hand in reformation and civic 
cleansing; all these mingle their voices as 
they cry out that they are hindered and ham- 
pered and thwarted. Home, husband, chil- 
dren, the unceasing vigilance of needful yet 
irksome economy, seem to combine in their 
restless brains to build up a barrier to prog- 
ress, to their advance both socially and 
mentally, and alas, they resent this hindrance 
and call it ‘‘ a check to development.”’ 

Dear, troubled friends, have you not lost 
the. true proportion of things? Have you 
not mistaken the little things which are of 
to-day, and really only meant to be the acces- 
sories of life, for what is greatest and best 


and most precious in this world? 
i IS hard to find, as we stand at the be- 
ginning of the day which invites us to hear 
and see and learn, out in the wide, splendid 
wor!d which to our human eyes seems bound- 
less, that its ‘‘ forenoorf,’’ for us, must be 
only what yesterday was—a steady, unal- 
tered repetition of the monotony of household 
duty —that nursery and kitchen, and perhaps 
the bedside of the sick, claim all its hours. 
The wonders of other lands, the voyages 
across wide oceans, the melodies of skillful 
musicians, the marvels of art, the great 
helpful movements of the world all lie out- 
side, and we—we are fastened to our little 
wheel and must keep it moving in its narrow 
groove. This is what my letters tell me. It 
is the beginning of our day —our “‘ forenoon ’”’ 
—and we are eager for all these things before 
the days of age and feebleness are upon us. 
Dear friends, your trouble lies in your point 
of view. These things adorn life, broaden 
our vision, give us delight and in one sense 
impart power, but they are not of the essence 
of life. Within this routine of home, its gov- 
ernment, its adornment, its inspiration, its 
endowment, dwell eternal things. You are 
a queen ruling a kingdom. From your hus- 
band to your cook you have the constant 
daily living opportunity to influence and 
bless and sustain these souls, and to make 
comfortable the bodies of all who are under 
your sovereignty. When the day’s record 
shows that this monotonous and exacting 
routine has called forth from you courage, 
patience, forbearance, the ingenuity to re- 
lieve which comes from love’s desire to help, 
and that nothing in all your small realm is 
without a token of your helpful presence, 
your “‘ forenoon’’ has been made sublime. 










Our “ Forenoon"’ May be Made Sublime 


Every-Day Duties are Noble Things 


UBLIMITY seems a large word to use re- 
garding the life of a small home, or per- 
haps of the narrow limit of an apartment into 
which the need of economy has forced you, 
but it is not misapplied nor exaggerated. If 
we could only see that the actual, plain, every- 
day duties of our most modest homes are 
great and noble things, and that the way in 
which we perform them involves true hero- 
ism and the finest elements of character, they 
would all look so different to us! 

Ido not mean that we should not desire 
and avail ourselves of every chance of seeing 
and hearing and doing what comes properly 
within our grasp; that is merely common- 
sense. But I do mean that to weary our 
hearts in longing after them and let our wish 
to go beyond our kingdom cloud and disturb 
our peace, and so impair our power for good, 
is to make the little things overrule the great, 
and to put petty and very lowering discontent 
into the place where beautiful influence for 
good makes a woman's life truly great. 


THE COUNCIL 
CHAMBER 


By Mrs. fames Farley Cox 





** Forenoon and afternoon and night, 
Forenoon and afternoon and night, 
Forenoon and —- what ! 

The empty song repeats itself. 
Vea, that is Life : 


Take a Little Time Daily for Improvement 
LL the great things we wonder at and call 
sublime achievements are small besidethe 
womanly endurance which uncomplainingly 


conquers what is conquerable, and makes 
bearable what she cannot alter or remove in 
the course of the ordinary life of a good wife 
and mother. It may not seem a splendid suc- 
cess to work patiently to transform an irrita- 
ble, selfish child into a controlled, thinking 
and considerate youth, but if it is not truly a 
sublime work to restore the image of God to 
a soul, and make a man a blessing where he 
would have grown up to be a curse, I do not 
understand the word. And there is a touch 
of divinity in it, also, for it is the work which 
cannot be done apart from the Spirit of God. 

To win some moments out of every day in 
which to replenish our natures, continually 
drawn upon to give out vitality to others, is 
our duty. It is, in all but the rarest in- 
stances—of which I have never yet seen one 
—the woman’s own fault who has not gained 
for herself time enough in the day to read 
something which is a help. No woman’s 
mind need starve if she is undaunted and of 
good cheer. A woman who has given the 
world three or four such useful books that 
thousands bless her name, wrote me, ‘* My 
children vary from nineteen years to the baby 
by whose cradle I am writing,’’ and yet her 
books involved the widest, deepest reading 
and the most elevated spiritual thought. 

It lies in us to take a high, broad view of 
what motherhood and domestic life mean, 
and so to live always ona high plane, and 
not permit ourselves to count the things of 
every day as mean and trivial. 


Let Us Make of Our “Afternoon” 


ND .as we go onward, and come to the 
‘‘afternoon’’ of life’s day, our poet bids 
us make of it a “‘ psalm.’’ 

When this second phase of an ordinary 
woman’s life has been reached — many of my 
letters come from those who have reached 
their meridian—a sort of apathy of discour- 
agement seems to fall upon a large majority 
of those who have found life hard and un- 
satisfying. ‘‘ Here am I, past my fortieth 
year, and drudgery has absorbed my youth 
and I see no change ahead.”’ 

Alas for that word ‘‘ drudgery.’’ All the 
labors of a home cannot be made light, nor 
free from the truth that they are homely 
matters, lacking grace and beauty; but when 
they are recognized as love’s tribute to an 
orderly, healthful and happy home, they ought 
not to remain irksome, and if the process is 
laborious the end surely is neither ignoble 
nor without reward of pride and happiness. 

‘*A psalm’’ involves a thought of singing 
—of praise—and trust and gratitude. None 
of us is without opportunity to let such a song 
frame itself, verse by verse, in our hearts, if 
we rid ourselves of the lowering standard by 
which so many of us measure what we have 
done and are doing. 

We have to get free from the torment of 
what we call ‘‘ conflicting duties ’’ before we 
can sing a cheerful psalm of courage. I have 
no faith in ‘‘ conflicting duties!’’ There 
may be many things which we would desire 
to do, and the things we want most earnestly 
to do may be opposed to what we impera- 
tively must do, but must shows clearly what 
should govern and suffice for us. 

God never set before any poor human heart 
two equally right paths. It may be hard to 
leave one or the other, but one only isordained 
for your feet; God will send another worker 
to the path not meant for you. Satisfied 
that we are doing the work set for us we can 
soon learn how to labor and yet sing our 
little psalm, if it is only the Shepherd’s song 
of trust and faith. 

In the ‘‘ afternoon’’ we are so apt to give 
too much room for regret. The younger 
woman, who is irritated and fretful that she 
cannot grasp what she longs for and strives 
to get, as she grows older looks backward 
and not forward, and says: ‘It is of no use 
to try!’’ Middle age might often attain a 


a Psalm 


No more? 
make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won,”’ 
E. R. SILL. 





splendid harvest with the 
time she gains through the 
maturity of her children, and 
frequently through the en- 
larged income of her hus- 
band, who has prospered. 
There is no shame in begin- 
ning any form of improvement 
at any age, and the power of 


permits a mature woman to 
acquire with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Queen Victoria studied 
and mastered Hindustani 
after she was sixty in order that 
she might be able to speak to 
and understand her Indian 
subjects; and I had a friend 
who at the same age took up the German 
language because her daughter had married 
a German, and wrote it fluently. And sixty 
belongs to the ‘“‘night’’ side of life; we 
are now talking of its ‘‘afternoon.’’ At forty 
any determined woman can reckon on a very 
abundant reward for the use of any time she 
may command for self-culture. 


I Like a Home that is Not Too Large 
HE grand, spectacular social life of mil- 
lionaires, over which the world and the 
newspapers make themselves so busy, has no 
charm nor attraction for me. To live as if 
a million opera-glasses were always turned 
upon you seems to me a sorrowful existence, 
and I like a home that is not too large and 
splendid to feel the mistress’s touch and 
influence in every corner. Not to be able 
personaliy to be the direct source of the 
family comfort —the one without whom noth- 


concentration gained by years | 
of thought and discipline often 
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ing is quite perfect to husband and child—is | 
to me the severest loss of influence possible | 


in a woman. 
dispense hospitality except to those I loved 
and honored. To entertain ‘‘ society ’’— 
meaning every one known in a certain circle 
—would be almost a profanation of the use 
of home and the family table. This one 
thing that my correspondents call ‘‘ being in 
the best society’’ would have no charm for 
me; all the other ambitions I have named 
are dear tome. Yet I would count that life 
a failure that gave any of them the first 
place. Take any or all of them as you take 
a sweet after you have eaten your dinner— 
a pleasant tidbit if provided, but not need- 
ful nutriment to either large-mindedness or 
noble endeavor. 

You can sing your “‘ afternoon’’ psalm with 
all the poetic beauty of David himself, with- 
out them all. 
great and beautiful place in the world beside. 

‘* Tell me,’’ says one earnest woman, ‘‘ how 
I can attend to my household duties, my 
children, my whole family; be active in the 


social and benevolent society of the place in 


which I live; keep up my reading; find time 
to practice; and take some hours for physical 
rest. I have tried hard and failed utterly.’’ 

In trying to do the impossible we exhaust 
the sources of our mental and spiritual life, 
and when the ‘‘afternoon’’ comes there is 
nothing left to us wherewith to make a 
**psalm’’ to Him who created us, nor any 
music in our souls to set it tomelody. Take 
first the proud duties of the wife, the mother, 
the home-maker, and then choose one or two 
of these auxiliary things and give to them 
what you can, without haste or fret. 

To have a keen literary appetite and a 
good mental digestion, to be able to gather 
in every field bright or high thoughts, is a 
joy indeed, but to create a place to which 
your husband comes as a thirsty man seeks a 
well-spring, and from which young children 
go forward to live noble and righteous lives, 
means a thousandfold more than any other 
success a woman can attain. 


A Prayer When the Shadows Deepen 


S OUR day of life progresses the shadows 

deepen and we see that the “‘ evening’’ 

is not faraway. Then, says our poet, make 
of the “ night a prayer.”’ 

No psalm can swell the heart of her who 
has reached her noontide striving to ac- 
complish contradictory and impossible things, 
counting those things mean and trivial which 
God has made great and good and noble— 
and striving for what, though lovely in them- 
selves, are but as fleeting as the flowers on the 
roadside. Of the things, however humble, 
which are clearly the duties of the woman at 
the head of her home we may say, as St. 
Paul said to Cornelius: ‘‘ What God hath 
cleansed ’’—-let us say consecrated —‘‘ that 
call not thou cominon.”’ 

Then when ‘‘ night’’ falls how easily our 
‘prayer ’’ will shape itself: ‘‘ Let my work 


live before Thee and help the world’s 
progress upward. I have not lived unto 
myself.’’ 








Nor would it be a pleasure to | 


Aye, and you can be filling a 












GRAND RAPIDS 


Bishop Furniture Co, “saenroax 


Ship anywhere “‘ On Approval,” allowing furniture in your 
home — days, to be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. 

‘e Prepay Freight to all points cast of the Mississippi 
River and north of Ten 
nessee line, allowing 
freight that far toward 
points beyond. . 


No. 2148 Colonial 
Metal Bed 


Finished White, Cream, 
Pink, Black, Green or 
Blue, all Gold trimmed, 
any width,quite massive 
but very artistic. Our 


fae ee A 


Retails for $12.00. 





No. 2247 Library Table 
Quartered Oak, finished 
in Golden, Flemish, Ant- 
werp, or Weathered. 
Strong, graceful French 
legs andspaciousdrawer. 
Top 27 x 42 in. 


on approval 90-20 


Worth at retail $12.00. 























No. 1874 Buffet 


Supstenes Oak finished in 
zolden, Weathered or Flemish, 
French bevel plate Mirror 36 x 
8 in., Top 46 in. long, 21 in 
ec. 
Our 


price ~ $49. 75 


Retail value $25.00. 
100 other Buffets, Sideboards 
and China Closets shown in 
our Free Catalog. 


No. 1801 Oak 


Seats eight when 
extended, and four 
when closed. The 
French legs are 
gracefuland strong. 
Our price to 
youdirect is $7 50 

It vetails for 
44 other styles in $12.00. 


Free Catalog. Our big Catalog 


showing 1200 pieces 
of high-grade fashionable furniture is Free. Write for it. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 Ionia 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Have you ever felt the 
charm of a piano with a tone, 
brilliant, dreamy, sympathetic — 
a thing as individual as the voice 
of a friend? The Packard piano 

possesses this 


Tone Distinction 
to a singular degree. It is an 
instrument in which fine mate- 
rials and the highest skill combine 
to create a beautiful tone and to 
make it unalterable with time. 


Illustrated catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be sent free on request. 
The Packard Company, 
P. O. Box A, 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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GLOBE DOLLAR CORSETS 
Give the Latest Long, Straight Effect 
ARE. made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to-date 


Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn by more 
ladies in all stations of life than any other make, because 
they are the only Ome Dollar Corsets that in every way 
equal those costing §2 and $3. Any figure per ectly 
fitted. A trial will convince you. 

WE have sold more One Dollar Corsets in 1903 than bey 

other maker in the world. Catalogue FREE. All 
dealers sell Globe Corsets. If yours can't supply you, send 
us his name and One Dollar, and we will forward any cor- 
set, style, size and color you order, of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, in Serine? momen and Old English 
engraving. Finest quality. Sam 
est Quality En ngraved Ga ‘Calling Cards 
in Script, Roman and ih. Samples free. 

Monogram Stationery, 2-quire = $1.25, $1.40 and $1.50. 

Samples Stationery for 5 Cents in Stamps. 

We prepay all Express and Mailing Charges. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1624 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REAM, to whip eas- 
ily, must be at least 
thirty-six hours old, 
of good quality, and 
icycold. There are 
various articles which may 
be used for the whipping of 
cream, all of which do the 
work equally well, provided 
the conditions of the cream 
are right. If you are skim- 
ming the cream yourself take 
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MRS. RORER’S 
METHOD LESSONS 


By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 


Ninth Lesson: 
Whipped Cream Desserts 





morning cream from night’s 
milk and stand it away until 
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turning it out on a sheet of | 
one | 


sponge cake. When 
wishes to line the mould with 
a thin sheet of sponge cake 
the cake must be baked 
before beginning to make 
the charlotte. Cut a paper 
pattern to fit the sides of 
the mould. While the cake 
is warm put down the paper 
pattern, cut the cake quickly 
with a sharp knife and put it 
inside the mould; stand this 








J 





aside while you make the char- 











the following day. ‘‘ Separa- 











lotte. When ready to serve 





tor’’ cream, that which has 

been separated but once, is 

sufficiently thick to whip easily, provided it 
iscold. Cream that is not thoroughly chilled 
quickly turns to butter, which accounts for 
the oily, close, heavy whipped cream so fre- 
quently seen. 

Desserts made from whipped cream should 
be light and frothy with sufficient body to 
stand and keep their shape for hours. 
Charlotte russe made after the old-fashioned 
rule is simply whipped cream sweetened and 





HOW CREAM 


IS WHIPPED AND KEPT COLD 


flavored. In these days of untrained cooks 
we use just a little gelatine to ‘‘ hold it,’’ 
otherwise at serving-time the charlotte is soft 
and milky. I am quite certain that if the 
average housewife, even the one with a lim- 
ited amount of money for her table expendi- 
tures, only knew how far a little cream would 
go if carefully whipped, desserts would be 
more simple, palatable and wholesome. 
Dinners are, as a rule, rich in nitrogen. A 
dessert made from egg and milk, or one 
made with flour and suet in the form of a 
pudding, is too heavy and requires too 
much effort for digestion. A glass of 
whipped cream nicely seasoned finishes a 
dinner without taxing the digestion or add- 
ing nitrogen to an over-nitrogenous meal. 


Cream is Easily Whipped When Cold 


HEN cream is thoroughly cold it may 
be easily whipped with a common wire 
egg-beater; five minutes is sufficient time 
to whip an entire quart. The froth may be 
skimmed from the surface as fast as it 
appears, or the whole may be whipped to 
the very bottom. The old-fashioned sylla- 
bub churn takes longer than a wire egg- 
beater, but does the work equally well. 
Best of all is the tin churn, known in the 
market as a ‘‘ whip churn.’’ As a quart 
churn will whip only a pint of cream it is 
more economical to buy the larger size, 
which sells for a dollar and fifty cents. 
The pint churn is one dollar and a quarter 
and will whip but a pint at atime. The 
churn must be only half full to whip easily. 
Results are always better where the sea- 
sonings—that is, sugar and flavorings — are 
added last, and the ingredients carefully 
mixed together with a wooden spoon. The 
cream is placed in a bowl or basin, and 
this in another containing cold water or 
cracked ice. 

After one masters the art of ‘‘ whipping ’”’ 
hundreds of desserts may be easily and 
quickly made—for instance, the whole line 
of Bavarian creams, which scarcely need 
individual recipes, as a ‘‘ skeleton’’ for one 
will answer for all. 

Half a box of gelatine, which means an 
ounce, one pint of liquid and a pint of cream, 
whipped, with seasoning and sweetening, 
make a Bavarian cream. 

A Good Recipe for Peach Bavarian Cream 
7? MAKE peach Bavarian cream, mash 

through a colander sufficient peeled and 
sliced peaches to measurea pint. Cover half 
a box of gelatine with half a cupful of cold 
water; soak for half an hour; then stand it 
over the teakettle to slowly dissolve. Add it 
and two-thirds of a cupful of powdered sugar 
to the peaches and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Whip the cream toa stiff froth; turn 
the peaches in a bowl or basin, stand it in 
another bow] of cold water or cracked ice, and 
add the whipped cream. Begin at once to 
stir slowly and carefully; turn the bowl with 
your left hand, scraping the sides constantly 
with the spoon, so that every part 
of the peach will be equally dis- 
tributed throughout the cream. As 
soon as it begins to thicken turn 
it in a mould that has been dipped 
in cold water, and stand it on the 
ice until perfectly cold. This dish 
may be made more attractive if 
garnished prettily, or served with 
a sauce made by mashing another 
pint of peaches and adding suffi- 
client powdered sugar to sweeten. 

The proportions must be the 
Same no matter what flavoring is 
used. For coffee Bavarian cream 
take a pint of boiling coffee; soak 
the gelatine in cold water; add it 





to the hot coffee; sweeten, turn it in a bowl 
in ice water, and when it begins to thicken 
fold in the whipped cream. The cream must 
always be added when the mixture is cold 
but not thick. A pint of het chocolate may 
be used in the same way. One may make 
cherry, strawberry, raspberry, currant, pine- 
apple, peach and apple Bavarian creams. 

Plain whipped cream that is nicely seasoned, 
heaped into goblets or punch-glasses, forms a 
delicious dessert under the name of “ sylla- 
bub.’’ Tiny sponge cakes, baked in gem- 
pans, may be made into a delicate dessert by 
scooping out the centres and filling the spaces 
with whipped cream. Garnish with chopped 
candied cherries or nuts. A frozen charlotte 
is made by freezing a plain charlotte russe in 
a ‘‘cave’’ or mould. 


How Charlotte Russe is Made 


CHARLOTTE differs from a Bavarian 
cream in that it is made entirely of 
cream, without a particle of liquid. A char- 
lotte russe is a whipped cream flavored with 
vanilla and palatably sweetened. Cover a 
quarter of a box of gelatine with half a cup- 
ful of water and allow it to soak for half an 
hour. Whip one pint and a half of cream 
to a stiff froth; put it in a bowl and stand it 
in a pan of cracked ice or ice water; sprinkle 
over two-thirds of a cupful of sifted powdered 
sugar; add a teaspoonful of vanilla. Add to 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE AND STRAWBERRY 
BAVARIAN CREAM 


the gelatine four tablespoonfuls of milk and 
stand it over a teakettle until thoroughly dis- 
solved. Strain it quickly into the cream; 
begin at once to stir from the bottom and 
sides of the pan. It is wise to have the gela- 
tine dissolved before putting the bowl of 
cream on the ice unless you can work rapidly. 
The cream being icy cold will harden the 
gelatine in drops, forming tiny lumps through- 
out. Then, too, it will not thicken the cream. 
Stir until the cream begins to thicken or 
holds together. Pour at once ina mould that 
has been lined with sponge cake or lady’s- 
fingers. Split the lady’s-fingers in halves, dip 
the backs in a little of the melted gelatine or 
white of egg and press against the side of the 
mould, leaving the bottom of the mould un- 
covered. When the charlotte is cold and 
ready to serve loosen the lady’s-fingers with a 
knife, and turn the charlotte out on an oblong 
or round plate. Have ready half a pint of 
cream whipped to a stiff froth and very cold. 
Put this in a pastry-bag, using a small star 
tube. Garnish the top of the charlotte and 
send at once to the table, or it may be served 
plain or the top garnished with fruit. A char- 
lotte mould is a perfectly plain oblong mould. 

Asightly and pretty charlotte may be made 
by moulding the cream in a fancy mould and 





SOME BEATERS AND CHURNS 


turn it out carefully, and tie 

around it a piece of white 
satin ribbon at least an inch wide. If the 
weather is warm and the charlotte is inclined 
to melt this ribbon will prevent the cake 
from spreading. 


To Make Coffee Charlotte 
AKE this practically the same as you 
would a charlotte russe; add half the 
quantity of vanilla, the same quantity of 
sugar, a tablespoonful of coffee extract or 
two tablespoonfuls of black coffee, and a 





MOULDING THE JELLY 


teaspoonful of caramel. Add the gelatine 
and stir until the mixture begins to thicken. 

A chocolate charlotte is made in the same 
way, using two tablespoonfuls of melted choc 
olate or chocolate syrup. 

Fruit charlottes are garnished with the fruit 
from which they are made. Use 
mould for a charlotte of this kind. When 

ready to serve turn out on a round dish 

and fill the centre with fruit. 
Peaches, strawberries and raspberries 
are the best fruits to use for these dishes. 


Biscuit Glacé is a Nice Dessert 
MONG the small cream desserts biscuit 


«‘acé is perhaps the best known and | 


most attractive. Separate six eggs; add 
half a cupful of powdered sugar to the 
yolks and beat until very light. Put a pint 
of milk in a double boiler; when it is hot 
add to it the yolks and sugar. Return this 
mixture to the boiler; cook until it begins 
to thicken— about one minute; be careful 
that it does not curdle. 
fire, and when cool add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and stir in carefully a pint of cream 
that has been whipped toa stiff froth. Fill 
this mixture in small paper cases or rame- 
kin dishes; stand them in a kettle or ice- 
cream freezer, or a ‘‘cave’’; cover, pack in 
salt and ice and stand aside for two hours, 
until the biscuits are partly frozen. At 
serving-time dust the tops with finely 
chopped almonds or grated macarvons. 


Frozen Meringues in Different Shapes 


HESE may be made in two or three 
different shapes. Those in common 

use are formed with a tablespoon, but the 
round or conical shaped ones may be made 
with a pastry-bag. The following recipe 
is a good one: Whip the whites of six eggs 
to a stiff froth, then sift in half a pound of 
powdered sugar; drop by tablespoonfuls on 
waxed paper; place the paper on a thick 
board; dust the meringues with powdered 
sugar and place them ina mild oven until a 
golden brown and quite hard. The board 
protects the baking at the bottom. Lift each 
meringue carefully and scoop out the centre; 
turn them upside down and put back in the 
oven to dry. A few hours before serving fill 
these shells with either charlotte russe or 
plain whipped cream nicely seasoned. Place 
two together and put them in an ice-cream 


freezer, removing the dasher, or into a kettle | 


or ‘‘cave’’; pack with salt and ice and stand 
aside for two hours. 

Small meringues may be made without 
freezing. Take the white of egg and sugar 
and with a pastry-bag press it out in little 
rings not more than four inches in diameter, 
leaving a space in the centre of each. Dust 
them with powdered sugar and place them on 
a baking-board in the oven until a nice yel- 
low. Then with a thin knife remove them 


from the paper and turn them over so thatthe | 


bottoms may dry. It is wise to leave the 
oven door open. When carefully 


aside until wanted. At serving- 
time dish each ring on a paper mat 
on a dessert-plate. Have ready 
perfectly cold whipped cream; put 
it quickly into a pastry-bag and fill 
the centres of the rings; dust these 


with powdered sugar and send 
to the table at once. 
+ 


Mrs. Rorer’s next Method Lesson, in the 
October issue of The Journal, will be on the 
subject of 


* Beverages” 


Telling how to make coffee, tea, chocolate, 
cocoa, etc. 


a border | 


Take from the | 


dried remove them and put them | 
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or 
reakfast 
uncheon 
or Tea 





A few small biscuits 
easily made with 
Royal Baking Powder. 
Make them small — 
as small round as a 
Mix 
and bake just before 


napkin ring. 


the meal. Serve hot. 





for 


Nothing better 


a light dessert than 
these little hot  bis- 


cuits with butter and 





honey, marmalade or 


jam. 


You must use Royal 


Powder to 


Baking 
get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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SPICED SEASONING“ 


has been in the homes of the housewives of refined \ 
taste for nearly half a century. Any one who has never 
tasted Bell's Dressing, but has been induced to try every 
ether kind purported to be “JUST AS GOOD," has never 
experienced that delightfully pungent taste known only 
to the palates of connoisseurs. Once Hell's Dressing is 
used, young wives will never be confronted with the com 
plaint from their husbands, “ not as good as mother used 
to make," because his mother used Bell's before her. 

We will send A FREE SAMPLE, containing 
enough to flavor the dressing of a ten-pound turkey, free 
of charge, to any woman sending the name of any grocer 
who does not sell 

BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 
Or for 10c. we will send can containing enough to season 
the dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry. 


The Wm. G. Bell Company, Boston, Mass. 


Copyrighted, 1903 
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LTER?S | 
Dental-Floss. 


THIS HOLDS 
Saves 
Dentist’s Bills THE SILK 


Gets between the teeth 
f where decay starts and 
tooth-brush cannot 
reach. Better than 
toothpicks. 
Sold in handy en- 
ameled pocket bob- 
bins like cut 
Dealers or post 
paid in U.S. 10 
yards,only l0cts., 


| silver or 10c 


stamps. 
| Salter Silk Co, (Silk Mfrs.) 
126 Kingston 8t., Boston 
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MRS. SANGSTER’S SS 


HEART TO HEART 
TALKS WITH GIRLS 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered by 
Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers must give their 
names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps 
or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 




















The Girl Who Goes to College 


N THE first place, Nelly, I approve of your going to college. 
Home will be lonesome without you, dear. Mother has been 
very brave about the dressmaking and the packing and the 
waving you off at the station, but while you are on the train, 

speeding over the separating miles, she is shut up in your old room, 
having a good cry all by herself. Father will be a bit cross when he 
comes back from business to-night. Poor man, he always feels lost 
without his little girl. They made every needed sacrifice to send you 
to college, but your going is a real wrench, the pain mostly on their 
side, for your homesickness will soon wear away and be forgotten. 

Write home the first thing you do, and tell everything; there will 
be interest jn every word, and your letter will be read over and over. 
Tell about your room, the girls in your corridor, the teacher at your 
table, the first assemblage in chapel, the little makeshifts that 
crowded quarters compel, the cot that is a bed at night and a divan 
by day, the professor you think you will like best, and the gracious 
behavior of the Dean. As time passes, and you shake down easily 
into the new life and forget that you were at first a homesick bundle 
of tears and flutterings, do not omit your regular and chatty letter 
home, at least once a week. 

If your mother is near enough she will occasionally visit you, and 
her comings should be a festival. It will amuse you to see how shy 
she is among all those girls; you will have to exchange réles and be 
a sort of mother-bird yourself till she feels better acquainted and 
realizes that each of her daughter’s classmates is somebody’s else 
Bessie or Molly, not very unlike her own girlie. 

A good deal of your popularity in college will depend on the way 
you begin. Colleges are democratic. Girls are weighed and meas- 
ured by their personal qualities, not by their father’s wealth, nor by 
their wardrobes, nor by any other accident of situation. A poor girl 
who is working her way through college is as likely to be Class 
President as a rich girl who has known only the roses and lilies of 
life all her days. If you have a special gift or talent it will soon be 
discovered. If you put on exclusive airs, or pride yourself on any 
advantage you happen to have, you will soon find out your mistake. 

A girl does not need showy or costly dress at college. The simpler 
her outfit the less she will have to bother about. For her room, a 
warm dressing-gown and slippers are needful. A rain coat, a golf 
cape, a short skirt, shirtwaists, a jacket and comfortable shoes will 
be wanted for going about to classes and for exercise. A gymnasium 
suit is indispensable. One nice dress for church or little college 
affairs, spreads, teas and concerts, and one very simple evening 
gown complete a girl’s wardrobe. Leave jewelry and superfluous 
ornaments at home. 

Do not encumber yourself with promises to correspond with boy 
friends, or even with too many girls. Home letter-writing will be all 
you can manage. 

Now that you are responsible for yourself, stand loyally by what- 
ever home training you have had. What home has taught you must 
not be laid aside when you are in novel scenes. 

The best thing your college will give you will be apart from class- 
rooms and recitations. The friendships for a lifetime, the power to 
use tools of culture, the gentle manners, the winsome grace, will be 
gifts of Alma Mater not paid for by any fees. 





Answers to Girls’ Questions 


PENELOPE. Your mother died when you were eighteen and just 
about to enter college, and this sorrow, you tell me, changed your life. 
Ten years have passed. You havetakena mother’s place to brothers 
and sisters who no longer need you. Your question is twofold: Am 
I too old to enter college now? Would college be worth while for 
me? You are not too old. If you care for study and mental disci- 
pline so much that you are willing to enter classes with girls younger 
than yourself you will enjoy the work and grow younger daily. 
There is no age limit that debars a student from entering the fresh- 
man class. But is it worth while? If you do not wish to teach, or 
prepare for a profession of any kind, why not take the money college 
would cost and see something of the world? You have been shut up 
at home. I advise travel and change of scene, and home study as 
you can slip it in, rather than college for you. 


MARTHA. You are too young to open a general boarding-house. 
Leave that to matrons. You might act as older sister and house- 
keeper toa number of self-supporting girls who coédperate in carrying 
on a home for themselves in preference to boarding. 


JEANIE. I have been trying to remember whether I ever worried 
over sunburn and freckles as youdo. MaybeI did. Really, though, 
they are not such afflictions. ‘A pretty girl only looks prettier when 
freckled, and sunburn soon wears off. Don’t try any of the silly 
things you mention, and don’t believe the story you read in the mirror. 
Your face tells another story in your photograph and to your friends. 


AILEEN. I cannot think it right that a family should be sacrificed 
that one member of it may receive an elaburate education. If you 
want to study abroad, and it is best you should do so, the means to 
send you will be found. At present your younger sisters have equal 
rights with you, and you will be happier by-and-by if you yield your 
own wishes to further their needs. 


CONSTANZA. Your affianced lover went away for a term of years, 
and in his absence you have learned that you do not care for him 
and do love another man. You are not the only inconstant girl I 
have known, and I pity your perplexity now. Put an end to it. 
Write fully to the absent man, explaining the situation, and ask 
him to consider himself free. Do this before entering on another 
engagement. 


EpDITH. It is not easy for an outsider to offer advice in matters that 
concern the peace of a family. You say your parents object, not only 
to your marriage with the man who has waited for you five years, but 
also to the marriage of any of their daughters. There is no personal 
objectionto yoursuitor. You are thirty yearsold. Surely you must 
decide this important question for yourself. 


Win. E,. F. Selfishness is very subtie. You donot like it in others, 
so banish it from your own character. Look out for the little things. 


Some of us are generous in great things and disagreeable because 
self-considerate in small ones. 
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=, THE LADY FROM 
PHILADELPHIA 


* Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia 
what is best to be done."’—The Peterkin Papers 


Questions will be answered on this page every month. 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. Cor- 
respondents wishing answers by mail should inclose 
addressed stamped envelopes. 


When Visiting in the Country 























UCH has been written concerning the duties of hosts, but 
guests have reciprocal obligations that are not always 
recognized, the observance or omission of which largely 
constitutes the difference between those whose coming or 
whose going gives pleasure. A few suggestions may not come amiss. 
First of all, answer the invitation within twenty-four hours of its 
receipt, accepting with hearty cordiality, or ‘‘ regretting’’ with 
courteous reluctance. 

If asked for a visit of a few days and obliged to decline, do not 
suggest that at ‘‘ some other time’’ you would be delighted to go. 

The most popular guests are those that enjoy themselves, To 
appear happy and in merry mood, responsive to any and every 
effort made for one’s entertainment, and ready to codperate with the 
hostess to further the pleasure of the other guests, is the proper recog- 
nition of hospitality received. 


Wy men paying a visit at a country house make every effort to 

arrive by the train or boat suggested in the invitation. One 
trunk of medium size is the amount of luggage that consideration, if 
not good form, allows. 

Guests should take pains to keep the rooms assigned to them in 
perfect order and use the pretty furnishings with careful regard. 
Upon leaving them in the morning the windows should be opened, the 
towels hung in place, the bedclothes turned hack to be aired. If 
flowers are found in the room it is a mark of appreciation to wear a 
few, and to keep them fresh as long as possible. 


OT only at the meals, but for any appointment as well —driving, 
excursion, sport or game — punctuality should be regarded as an 
obligation. Especially, if it is the household custom to have family 
prayers, guests are expected to be promptly present, if the hour is 
mentioned to them. 

Make no demand for special service that can be avoided, but accept 
pleasantly and courteously that which may be offered — not forgetting 
a small gratuity to such servants as have ministered to you, person- 
ally, before taking leave. 

A visitor should conform in every way possible to the customs of 
the household; be ready to fall in cheerfully with any plans made by 
the hosts or suggested by the guests; ready, too, to fill a gap, and 
hold whatever little talents, gifts or accomplishments he or she may 
have at the service of the hostess for the general entertainment. 

It is thoughtless of others to monopolize the daily newspaper for 
long, or carry a magazine or book to one’s room and forget to return it 
to where it may be accessible to the other inmates of the house. 


O GUEST is so tiresome to a hostess as the one who seems to have 
no personal resources, but is always dependent for entertain- 
ment, helpless and apparently bored unless taken in charge. 

Every woman guest should bring with her some bit of fancy-work, 
interest herself in some book, or retire to her room for a part of each 
day for a nap or to write letters, and a man should take himself off 
now and then for a tramp, or to pursue some taste or hobby. 

Well-bred persons do not leave their belongings about the rooms or 
create any untidiness wherever they may be in a friend’s house. 

If horses are intrusted to their use they do not ride or drive them 
too far or too fast, nor allow them to run any possible risk of injury. 

On Sunday, courtesy, if no higher consideration, requires that one 
observe the day in a manner to shock no prejudices or conscientious 
scruples of the family. 


HEN planning for one’s departure a time should be chosen 

when it would make as little trouble as possible in the house- 

hold. Adieux should be spoken to each member of the host’s family, 

and to their guests individually, when possible, or farewell messages 

be sent. When obliged to make an early start the guest usually 

deprecates any one’s rising at an unusual hour for his benefit, and 
takes leave of his hosts the evening before his departure. * 

A cordial note of thanks should be sent to the hostess immediately 
upon returning home, expressing pleasure for one’s visit and greet- 
ings to the rest of her family. 

The etiquette, held so sacred among the Arabs, that after accepting 
hospitality one is pledged to speak well of one’s entertainers and 
reveal to no one anything to their prejudice that one may have 
noticed, may well be introduced into our own code, though it is to 
be hoped that instinct imposes the obligation. 


ch 


ND now, let me offer a few suggestions for entertainments. In 
September the pleasure is doubled by having all sports and 
games out-of-doors. A soap-bubble contest is productive of fun, and 
a pretty sight, if the party is divided into sides and play against each 
other on a tenniscourt. Clay pipes are provided for all the players, 
tied with ribbons, the matching colors of which determine the side of 
their allegiance. 

A large bowl of soapy water, to which has been added a table- 
spoonful of glycerine— which contributes to the beauty of the pris- 
matic colors—is placed on a table near at hand. The young women 
make the bubbles, and the men blow them over the net from their side 
and try to prevent those of their opponents coming over into their 
domain. Each bubble that floats over the net counts fifteen points to 
the side from which it came. 

The prize should be a box of bonbons, or a basket of tiny bouquets, 
that all the victors may alike share in the honors. 


OMPETITION may take other forms, and a prize be awarded to 

the one who blows the largest bubble, the one that lasts longest, 

for the most bubbles blown from one dip of the pipe, and for the 

longest chain of bubbles. For the last, a wooden pipe in the shape 

of a mallet is used, the head of which is a hollow tube, like the stem. 

Players may try for the prizes in pairs, the colors of the beribboned 
pipes guiding the selection of partners. 


A THIRD bubble-contest may be held on a table covered witha 
woolen cloth, upon which ribbon-wound wickets are placed at 
intervals. Sides are taken and each player may blow three bubbles 
at aturn, endeavoring to blow or fan them through the wickets before 
they burst. It counts five points if the bubble passes one wicket, ten 
for two, fifteen for three. 
These games may be played indoors if, for the first, a rope or ribbon 
be stretched across the room, as a tennis court is divided. 


“ONYX” HOSIERY 


FOR WOMEN 


E 602 —A very Fine and Elastic Gauze Lisle Hose. 
“Onyx.” 50 cents. 


FOR MEN 


E 310—“Onyx” Black or Colored Lisle — made 
throughout with 4 threads, with six-thread heel 
and toe, high-spliced heel and double sole. Does 
not burn or become harsh to the foot. Very dura- 
ble and is endorsed by all leading men’s furnishers. 
50 cents per pair. 





If your local merchant does not carry these lines, 
write to us direct, and we will notify you where 
to procure them. We guarantee every pair of 
* Onyx” hose sold. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale, New York 

















OUR LATEST COLONIAL 


BEDROOM 


Freight Paid During September 








A beautiful cet, all 
polished mahogany 
either light natural or 
old dark finish. The 
greatest factory bar- 
gain we have ever offered you, wor/h 
Sully 50 per cent. more. —has low 
head, solid foot, inlaid marqueterie center ornament, colonial 
urns. Retail value $50. Factory price $25. Dresser — clean 
cut, artistic, 44 in. long, oval French bevel mirror 30 x 24. 
Special factory price only $23.75. Dressing table— 34 in. 
long, oval mirror, French legs. $14.75. Bedroom table 
$7.25. Slipper rocker, $5. Chair to match $3.85. 

During this September sale only, a handsome 
F E $8 to $10 papering with each order of over $100 

(Mr. Murray's personal selection in latest high 
| grade effects). Order To-day. Vou cannot find a prettier set 
| or equal its value. Offer expires October ist. Catalog free. 


| LINN MURRAY FURN. CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








For Next Baking Day 


COCOANUT LOAF CAKE 
Beat \% Ib. butter to cream, add yolks 5 
eggs, beat thoroughly, adding gradually 
1 Ib. granulated sugar. Add slowly % 
pint milk. Sift 2% cups flour. 2 tea- 
m spoons baking powder. Beat whites of 
eggs. Add to mixture 4% package 


unha 


Gocoanu 


tablespoon lemon juice and grated yellow rind 
half lemon. Beat well, add alternately flour 
and white of eggs. Pour into two pans, dust top 
with cocoanut, bake % hour. 

DUNHAM'S COCOANUT is always in packages — 
a beautiful snow-white preparation of selected cocoa 
nuts of delicious flavor. Fresh and nutritious. Pro- 

tected from every impurity. ‘ Dainty Desserts" 

— 54 beautifully illustrated receipts —sent fur 
a postal card with your name and address. 


Mfg. Co., 405 N. Main St., St. Louis 














Dainty, Fash- 
FOR YOUR WEDDING [2h 
vitations, Announcements, Cards, etc., also monogram stationery- 
Style and individuality are features of our work. Send two <c- 
stamps for booklet, ‘“*‘ Weddings" (many valuable, timely hints), 
| and samples of our work. 100 Printed Calling Cards, 75c. 


MARQUAM & CO., 303 Powers Building, DECATUR, ILL. 
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KRARPEN 


Genuine 


Leather 
Furniture 


Is the only safe leather furniture to buy 
because you can return — 4 piece to the 
dealer and get your money back if it does 
not wear oer: Onlythe best genu- 
ine Karpen Sterling Leather is used. The 
springwork in Karpen Furniture is U. S. 
Government standard and is specified in 
all government furniture. The designs 
are meere in good taste. The cabinet 
work is of the highest grade and will last 
a lifetime. It can be identified by these 
trade-marks. Refuse substitutes offered 
by unreliable dealers. 


Insist on seeing these trade-marks on all the leather 


Karpen 


stered 
furniture 
you buy. 
Guaraniced 
Upholstered 
Furniture 
CHICAGO 





Sold by 
leading 
dealers 
every- 
where. 
Send today for our free booklet, and give us the 
name of your dealer. Booklet exposes the shams 
in leather furniture. Shows over 100 beautiful 
and correct Karpen designs, and tells how and 
where they may be most appropriately used. 


S. Karpen & Bros. Sainin. Chicago 


World's largest makers of fine upholstered furniture 
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REGISTERED 


More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


“Flinch is sweeping the 
country.""—Boston Globe. 

Last season 60,000,000 
Flinch cards were in 
play, but we could not 
supply half the demand, 
Now Flinch is made in 
the largest card factories 
in the world, having be- 
come the great American 
game. Everybody plays 
it; do you? Sold every- 
where, or prepaid by us 


50c if your dealer doesn’t 


Gilt edge $1.00 keep it. 
Sample card and instructions FREE. 


BOURSE—the Stock Raghenge Game. Bright 
and instructive. Sample card free. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 233,Burick 8 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A copying pencil that makes a better copy 
than any copying ink. The newest thing in 
pencils is 


9 


ons Eterno 


THE INDELIBLE PENCIL 
First rate for ordinary writing. The best pencil 
for business. Sold by all stationers. Folder P tells 
about it. Free. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


10) () INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 


Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 
Quality in paper and work and latest styles of engraving. 


Write for Samples and Details 
Everett Waddey Co., 1105 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Vann 
Sterling Silver Setting, Price $1.00 
Exact reproductions of the genuine dia- 
mond. Stones have lasting brilliancy— no 
cheap imitation ; worn by the best class of 
people. If not found with your dealer, on 
receipt of price we will guarantee safe de- 
livery. Insist on goods with our trade-mark. 
FISHEL, NESSLER & CO. 

Factory, 79 to 85 Crosby St., New York 
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their names and addresses. 


' CORRECT SPEAKING AND 
LVS . WRITING By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 
A correspondent who wishes an answer by mail 
should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 





Inquirers must give 


Expressions that Should be “Pouched” 


, 


AY I beg you,’’ says 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in a letter to Mr. Henry 
James, ‘‘ the next time 
‘Roderick’ is printed 

off, to go. over the sheets of the last 

few chapters, and strike out ‘ immense’ 
and ‘tremendous’? You have simply 
dropped them there like your pocket- 
handkerchief; all you have to do is to 
pick them up and pouch them, and 
your room—what do I say ?— your 
cathedral!— will be swept and gar- 
nished.’”’ Now there are many persons 
who have some one expression which 
they drop as often as even a pocketless woman drops 
her pocket-handkerchief : with the common man, this 
expression may be ‘‘ Why, sure,’”’ ‘* That’s right,”’ 
or ‘* I guess you’re right ”; with the Boston woman, 

‘* How very interesting ’’ ; with the boy in his teens, 

“That’s great’? or, as an expression of gratitude, 

**You have saved my life’’; with the girl in her teens, 

** How lovely’ or‘* Howattractive.” So habitual 

has this last phrase become with one girl of my 

acquaintance, and, as she herself says, so meaning- 
less, that when she was told recently that her mother 
had had a fall, she promptly replied ** How attract- 
ive.’? Phrases like these are, to be sure, mere civil 
phrases of appreciation; but even as such they 
should mean something, and the phrase that pre- 
tends to express appreciation of everything really 
expresses appreciation of nothing. 

During the coal-strike of last year, the verb 

** place ’’ was scattered over the pages of the daily 

paper, and, to those of us who do not know the dia- 

lect of trade, was often unintelligible. The coal- 
dealer still ‘* places’’ our orders, and the merchant 
fulfills orders ‘** placed ’’ with his agent: in one case, 
the man who sells does the “ placing’’; in the other, 
the man who buys. If such uses of the word could 
be kept within commercial circles, it would be well 
— or half well; but already questions are ‘* placed,” 








and a prominent charitable society 
tells us that it can ‘* place’’ seventy- 
five sewing-bags as gifts to invalid 
women. 

** Weird ’’ long ago lost all force by 
reason of too frequent, and inapt, 
application. Some young persons 
whose vocabulary is small continue to 
apply the word to everything that is 
at all unusual; but when they do so 
they should not imagine that they are 
saying something. Unfortunately, 
‘lurid’? is now in danger of being 
robbed of its meaning; perhaps, also, 
the noun ‘‘cult.’’ 

More wearying to the spirit of hearer or reader 
than any of the foregoing expressions are some set 
phrases the popularity of which may be ascribed to 
the tact that they spare the speaker or the writer 
the trouble of expressing his meaning with definite- 
ness. The worst of these phrases is, perhaps, 
‘* along the same lines”: to-day’s paper tells us of 
‘‘an eloquent and logical address along the same 
lines,’’—that is, ‘* along the same lines’’ as some- 
thing else, and what those “‘ lines’’ are the reader 
may find out for himself; to-morrow’s paper may 
give a report of an address ‘** along educational 
lines ’’; that of the day after to-morrow, of one 
‘along theological lines’; that of the following 
day, of one “ along socialistic lines’’; and so on, 
and soon. Once there were fields of thought and 
fields of work, and men had to do with subjects, 
matters, and affairs; but now, apparently, every- 
thing is narrowed to lines. Other phrases of the 
same class are ** inthis connection ’”’ and ** in touch 
with.’’ Condemnation of these phrases is no new 
thing,— they are to be found in the lists of ‘‘ over- 
worked words’’ in Professor A.S. Hill’s books on 
rhetoric,— but the phrases still appear in the duller 
public addresses and on the pages of newspapers and 
magazines. They are, however, litter; and should 
be either ‘‘ picked up and pouched”’ or swept away. 


Questions and Answers 


| More Double Genitives 


$750 


Should one say ‘* lama friend of you” or ‘* lam 
afriendof yours’’? ‘* He isa sonof me” or ‘* He 
is a son of mine’’? Ris Tas Be 

** Tama friend of yours,” *‘ He isason of mine,” 
are the better forms. The idiom ‘‘ of yours” or 
** of mine” is like that which appears in ‘‘ a cousin 
of Della’s,’’—a phrase commented on in a previous 
issue of THE JOURNAL, 


Grammatical but Awkward 


Is ‘‘am’’ correct in the sentence ** Is it I who am 
the tardy one ?’’ or should it be fis’? ? Z. 


‘* Am’”’ is grammatically correct ,— the antecedent 
of ** who”’ is ** I,’’— but the sentence is awkward: 
a simpler, and therefore a better, form is ‘* AmI the 
tardy one?”’ 


Questions of Cousinship 
Mary’s mother and my mother are first cousins ; 
are Mary and I second cousins or third cousins? 
What relation am I to Mary’s mother ? ie 
You and Mary are second cousins to each other. 
The relation which you bear to Mary’s mother is 
that of first cousin once removed. 


** All the Farther it Goes” 

I have a friend who insists on using the following 
expression: ‘* And that is all the farther it goes.’’ 
What she means is ‘‘ as far as it goes.’’ Kindly 
show her her error, M. R. 

** And that is as far as it goes” is the correct 
form: the meaning is that the matter in question 
goes as far as has been said, and no farther. 


“No Sooner . . than,” “Scarcely . . when” 

Which is correct, ‘‘ The boat had no sooner 
arrived ‘ian we started’’ or ‘* The boat had no 
sooner arrived when we started’? ? SECRETARY. 

‘The boat had no sooner arrived than we 
started”’ iscorrect. ‘*‘ When’? follows ‘‘ scarcely ” 
or *‘hardly,’’ as in ‘f The boat had scarcely (or 
hardly) arrived when we started’’; but ‘ than’? 
follows ‘* no sooner,”’ 


As Many Hearts as Countrymen 

Which is preferable, ‘* Deep in the heart of our 
countrymen ”’ or ‘* Deep in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen’’? Does the same rule apply to ‘‘con- 
science,’’ ‘* voice,’’ etc., when used with a plural 
noun ¢ . 


’ 


** Deep in the hearts of our countrymen ”’ is pref- 
erable to ‘* Deep in the heart of our countrymen’’: 
there are as many “‘ hearts ’’ as there are ‘* country- 
men.’?’ The only rule is to use the form which 
more clearly expresses the meaning intended. 


“Unique "' Should Not be Qualified 


When passing the Booklovers Library the other 
day, I saw in the window a plate-glass sign on which 
was printed in letters of gold these words: ** The 





most unique library system in the world.’’ Isn’t | 
the use of ‘‘ most’? with ‘‘ unique’’ altogether 
superfluous and improper ? A. he 


** Unique’’ is, without question, absolute in 


meaning. If a‘ library system,’’ or anything else, 
is ‘the only one of its kind,” it cannot well be 
more than that. To qualify ‘‘ unique” is to detract 
from its meaning. 


Heard in Transit 


What Was Said: 
The wind d/owed a gale out to the point. 


The train was comin’,and I seen your cousin run- 
nin’ to ketch it. 


I nigh forgot that I hadn’t got no ticket-book. 


I done my best to git this train, cause I knowed 
you’d be on it. 


Ain’t you most suffocated ? 


Ask them ladies if they would as dives have the 
winder open. 


Mary would have went with you. 





He said that, if he was me, he would keep his 
mouth shet. 


Jim’s sister half supported his family, but he said 
"twas no moren she had a right to do. 


Between you and /, Jim wa’n’t meant for a man. 


Mary and her deau fit last night on the way home, 
| and there they Je now smilin’ like they was jest 
) engaged. 
Where woz/d you like to get off? 
It don’t make no difference to me; but I must be 
to John’s office by noon. 


Where wil/ we go first? 





What Should Have Been Said: 
The wind d4/ew a gale at the point. 


The train was coming, and I saw your cousin run- 
ning to catch it. 


I a/most forgot that I had no ticket-book. 


I did my best to get this train, for I knew you 
would be on it. 


Aren't you almost suffocated ? 


Ask those ladies if they would as /ief have the 
window open. 


Mary would have gone with you. 


He said that, if he were /, he would keep his 
mouth shut. 


Jim’s sister half supported his family, but he said 
it was no more than she ought to do. 


Between you and me, Jim wasn’t meant fora man. 


Mary and her /over fought last night on the way 
home, and there they ave now smiling as if they 
were just engaged. 


Where should you like to get off ? 


It makes no ditference to me; but I must be at 
John’s office by noon. 


Where sha// we go first ? 
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Globe“Wernicke 
DESK UNIT 


In Combination With 


“ELASTIC” 
BOOKCASE 





genre 
errres 


Our Desk Unit, shown here in combination 
with our Book Units, enables one to secure 
a combined desk and bookcase with as 
much or as little book space as wanted, 
and affords opportunity for increasing the 
book space at will. 

In the home it makes a most attractive 
desk for ladies’ use or for the literary worker. 

It is the only perfect combination desk and 
bookcase ever made or at present obtainable. 

Carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities, or direct from factory. freight paid. 
Send for handsomely illustrated catalog 
showing interior effects. Ask for 


Catalog A-103 





Originators and largest manufacturers 
in the world of “Elastic” Cabinets, 
Bookcases, Card Indexes, etc. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK 380-382 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO 224-228 WABASH AVE, 
BOSTON ° 91-93 FEDERAL S1. 


LONDON, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E. C. 














“The Woman 
Who Knows 


adopts a paper for her own use which 
appeals to her own taste, and which at 
the same time is correct according to the 
canons of good taste and good form. 


THE EATON-HURLBUT 


PAPERS 
THE PAPERS THAT APPEAL 


offer a wide variety to choose from, but 
all in the best possible taste. 

Twotone Linen and Highland Linen, 
the two most popular papers this year, 
are easy to write on, good to look at and 
correct in finish. 

Every good dealer carries them, 
Sample shades sent on request 
and name of dealer, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 























Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 
Missis- 
sippi 
River 
and 
north of 
the Ten- 
nessee 
Line; 
equal 
ized be- 
yond, 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit 8t., Toledo, Ohio 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 
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A new syrup with a 
new flavor — Rano Corn 
Syrup — made from a 
sortion of the corn 
ernel with all the 
nutritive, strength- 
giving properties of 
the grain retained. 
A delicious, whole- 


some table delicacy 
that pleases all tastes. 
A better syrup than you 
ever tasted. 


aro 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread. 


A fine food for feeble 
folks. Excellent for 
every home use, from 
griddle cakes to candy. 


dachldatae Leet asass® 


Sold in air-tight, friction- 
top tins, which protect 
its purity, guarantee its 
goodness, and insure its 
cleanliness, something 
so uncommon in common 
bulk syrups 10c., 25c. 
ard 50c., at all grocers, 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and Chicago 


e4t4u? 55" 

















When you are 


OFF FOR THE DAY 


carry your lunch ina 


BON-VEE-VON ‘ 


(Looks like a camera.) 
‘The neatest little LUNCHEON 
Box with three trays for food 
flask for tea or coffee, and 
room for knife, fork, spoon 
and napkin, Lamp heats in 
ten minutes, then goes out 
automatically. Costs 01% 
per week to run. Made of 
vest material with Peb 
led Morocco Finish. 
Price $2.00, prepaid, 
West of Missis. $2.25. 
Metal parts have moth 
er of pearl finish, abso 
lutely preventing rust. 


Descriptive Booklet Free 


All up-to-date dealers or 
sent direct on receipt of 
price. 


UNION LUNCHEON BOX CO. 
Department B, 17-213 Park Row 
Responsible Agents Wanted. New York City 


Water Service 


WITHOUT MAINS 


~_ 



















Use this system in your home, installing sanitary 
plumbing where city water is unavailable. 1,500 
plants in satisfactory operation. Enjoy the same 
convenience as the best homes. Simple, durable and 
successful. Write for large illustrated Catalogue B 
and complete explanation. 


CLARENCE A. BURTON 
307-309 Delaware St. Kansas City, Mo. 





Women! Save Ironing 


Save worry, work and nine-tenths 
of your ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs 1 cent per hourto heat by gas or gas- 
oline. Endorsed wherever used. Write 
for free interesting booklet ‘‘ Modern 
Methods in Ironing” and Special Ap- 
proval Offer. DOMESTIC MANGLE CO. | 
Box E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


4 FOR 10 CENTS 


We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duc Lace Handkerchief Patterns, all 
different. Also our new catalogue, 700 
illustrations, showing all Latest Lace 

igns, linen tab collars and fancy work 
novelties. All for 10 cents. 

Cc. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 

391 Broadway, New York, Department 10 














| mordant. 








FIN THE summer and fall 
Ma it seems as if the minds 
of all women turned to 
thoughts of how to launder 
. wash fabrics, or, when 
faded. from any cause, how to remedy 
the evil. Some fabrics are so dyed that 
nothing will prevent their fading, but 
the majority of wash goods will hold 
their color if properly treated. 
The housekeeper would save herself 
a world of trouble and disappointment 
if when washing colored articles she 
would follow these rules: Wash in flour 
starch the same as in soapsuds. Wash 
a second time in clean starch. Rinse 
in plenty of cold water. Dry quickly in the shade. 
When ready to iron, sprinkle and let lie for not 
more than half an hour. Never have starch or 
water more than warm. 





To Set Colors in Cotton Fabrics 


Sugar of lead, I think, is the best all-around 
Prepare by dissolving one ounce of sugar 
of lead in eight quarts of water. Soak the ar- 
ticles overnight in this liquid. In experiments 
with the sugar of lead solution I found it darkened 
reds and yellows, lightened greens, and deepened 
blues slightly. Remember that sugar of lead is a 
poison. Do not leave the powder or solution within 
reach of children. When you have finished with the 
liquid pour it into the drain, and not on the ground, 
where it might filter into the well. 


How to Revive Colors 


For several years I have been making experiments 
with faded fabrics. The results have been unequal, 


| so much depends upon the dyes and other condi- 





tions. For example, the agent that will revive and 
brighten one sample of red will give a purplish tinge 
to another. Some dark blues were brightened while 
other samples were given a dull or purplish tinge. 
Light blues were sometimes given a greenish tinge. 
The tendency of all yellows seemed to be toward a 
suggestion of brown, no matter what chemical was 
used. In some cases this was soslight that it would 
not be observed except by close inspection. Here 
is a list of what seems to me the simplest revivers 
the housekeeper can use. The faded article should 
soak for an hour or more in the reviver: 

Reps — Citric acid deepened the color many shades. 
Acetic acid, slightly darker and brighter. 

Alum deepened and dulled the color. 

YELLOows — Alum brightened the color. 

Acetic acid, lighter and brighter. 

GREENS—Citric acid deepened the color several 

shades. 
Acetic acid, nearly the same effect. 

Biugrs— Acetic acid deepened and brightened. 
Citric acid, several shades deeper than acetic. 
Sulphuric acid deepened and brightened some 

blues; to some navy blues it gave a purplish 
tinge; to some light blues it gave a greenish 
tinge. 
The proportions used were as follows: 
A._uM — Four tablespoonfuls toa gallon of water. 
Acetic Acip — Four tablespoonfuls to a gallon 
of water. 
Cirric Acip—One ounce of the crystals to a 
gallon of water. 
Su_pHurRic Acip—Two tablespoonfuls to a 
gallon of water. 


Which is Better, Paint or Varnish ? 

We are debating whether to finish the woodwork 
of our house in oil or varnish, or to paint it. We 
want the finish that will require the least care to 
keep clean. IGNORAMUS. 


I think you will find that the varnish or oil finish 
will require less time and care in keeping clean than 
paint. Just now, paint is more fashionable than the 
finish in natural wood, but since you must do all the 
housework I would decide upon the natural finish. 
Then wiping it off with a damp cloth once or twice a 
year, to remove the dust, is all that will be required, 
while the paint would need to be carefully washed. 


For Cleaning Silver 


Please tell me of a good paste for cleaning silver. 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

Iam sure you will find the following satisfactory: 
Dissolve one ounce of powdered borax in half a 
pint of boiling water; when the liquid is cold pour 
it on four ounces of precipitated chalk and beat 
until smooth. Add one gill of alcohol, and bottle. 
Shake well before using. 


Satin Polish on Table Linen 


Notwithstanding fine quality, thorough dampen- 
ing, heavy irons and patience, I am unable to have 
the satin polish that I sometimes — but not always 
—see on other housekeepers’ table linen. Is there 
anything used to give this glazed surface or is it 
the work of machinery ? R.A. B. 


There are many substances which may be added 
to starch to help produce a lustre. Among these 
substaneées are sugar, salt, borax, spermaceti, par- 
affin wax. I have found paraffin wax and salt very 
good. Make the starch in this manner: Mix one 


; tablespoonful of starch with four tablespoonfuls of 


cold water, and pour on this three quarts of boiling 
water. Boil for twenty minutes, then add one 
teaspoonful of salt and paraffin wax half the size 
of a nutmeg. Stir until the wax is dissolved; then 
cool and strain through cheesecloth. Have the table 
linen wrung dry and work well in the starch. Pass 
through the wringer and dry in the sun. When 
dry make very damp and roll in a damp cloth. 
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Household questions will be answered on this page, but inquirers must 
give their names and addresses. 

mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


By Maria Parloa 


Correspondents wishing replies by 


ie 


Have the irons fairly hot and use a 
good deal of pressure. 

Here is a preparation that will give 
added lustre and body to the fabric: 
Soak, for six hours, one ounce of the 
best white gum-arabic in one quart of 
water; add two ounces of borax and heat 
tothe boiling point, then add one ounce 
of glycerine. Cool, strain and bottle. 
Stir one tablespoonful of this lustre 
into three quarts of starch made as 
directed above. 





To Clean Zinc 


I wonder if you can tell me of any- 
thing that will permanently remove the 
white mould or stain from the zinc lining of ice- 
chests ? PERPLEXED. 

Zinc is one of the most difficult metals to keep 
bright and stainless. It can be cleaned with sul- 
phuric acid, but the greatest care must be observed 
in using this strong chemical. If you will do the 
work yourself, or have it done under your personal 
supervision, you will find this method satisfactory. 
Have the zinc well washed with soap and hot 
water, that no trace of grease may remain on it; 
wipe dry. Make two mops by fastening pieces of 
cloth on two sticks; have on hand two pails of clean 
cold water and a cleaning cloth. Put into a stone- 
ware bowl one quart of cold water and very grad- 
ually add three ounces of sulphuric acid. Be very 
careful not to allow the acid to touch your hands. 
Dip one of the mops in the acid water and swab the 
zinc; in a few seconds it will begin to look bright 
and clear. When this occurs wash with the second 
mop and clear water; follow this with a good wash- 
ing with a cloth and water to which household am- 
monia has been added, in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of ammonia to a quart of water. Rubthe 
cleansed surface with dry whiting. Be sure to 
add the acid to the water, and not the water to the 
acid. 


How to Sweep Carpets and Bare Floors 

Please tell me how tosweep. Some women raise 
little dust, do the work quickly, and their carpets 
look bright and clean. With double the time I 
cannot produce as satisfactory results. What is the 
secret ? A. &. G, 


One of the secrets of sweeping a carpet is to hold 
the broom almost perpendicular and take short 
strokes. Do not lift the broom more than two 
inches from the floor. If the carpet is very dusty 
tear paper into small bits and soak in water fora 
few minutes, then press out the water and sprinkle 
the paper over the carpet. The damp paper will 
absorb the dust. It improves a carpet to wipe it, 
after sweeping, with a cloth which has been wrung 
out of ammonia water — one tablespoonful of house- 
hold ammonia to a quart of water. 

When sweeping a bare floor the broom or brush 
should be slanted slightly and kept close to the 
floor. The stroke should be long. 


To Remove Rust-Stains from Matting 
_ Kindly tell me how to remove rust-stains made by 
iron casters on matting. 

Cover the stain with paper and place a warm iron 
on this. When the spot is warm dip a glass rod in 
a bottle of muriatic acid and go-over the rust-spot 
with it, wetting every part with the acid. 


will turn a bright yellow. Instantly wash it with 


an old toothbrush dipped in boiling water; then | 


wash with a cloth or sponge and clean cold water: 
rub dry with woolen cloths. Before beginning the 


work have all the appliances ready and then work | 


rapidly from start to finish. Muriatic acid cor- 
rodes metals, therefore keep the bottle corked tight 
when not using it. Two or three ounces of the acid 
will be ample. 


Cement for Mending China 


Can china and stoneware be so mended that they 


will resist water ? MARTHA. 


Expensive articles are sometimes mended by 
riveting the pieces together, but it is difficult to get 
a cement that will resist Jong exposure to water. 
Articles that are mended with pure white lead, or 
with a mixture of powdered asbestos and water- 
glass, will hold together if washed with care — that 
is, washed and wiped quickly. 
this manner will not bear soaking in water. Ruba 
thin coat of the best white Jead on the broken edges, 
then press together and tie in position with bands 
of cloth. Keep the articles in a dry place for six 
weeks before using. 


How to Lay a Matting 

Can you tell me how to put down a matting so 
that it will lie perfectly smooth? Mine is always 
loose. TROUBLED. 

If you have a good quality of matting and will 
follow these instructions you will have no trouble: 
Measure the floor accurately. 
matting, allowing a few inches on each length for 
turning in at each end. Where a breadth must be 
cut plan to have the piece come on the least exposed 
part of the room. Bind the cut edge with a plain 
carpet binding of about the same shade, or, if you 
cannot get that, use strips of buff window-shades if 
you have some old ones. Cover the floor with 
paper; lay the matting, one strip at a time, tacking 
it smoothly and firmly; then lay the next strip, 
having the two edges come close together. Let the 
bound edges come next to the wall. Use matting 
tacks. 


The spot | 


Articles mended in | 


Now measure the | 


Banner Lye 


is not old style Lye 





Our patented safety package 
is easily opened and permits of 
as much of the contents— which are color- 
less and odorless — being used at a time as 
is desired. 

Banner Lye is safe to have and is satis- 
factory and should be in constant use in 
your household as a cleanser and disinfect- 


ant. Use it in your 
Toilets Sinks 
Drains Slop-jars 


and, in fact, any place where dirt is likely 
to collect. 

Banner Lye will keep all your household 
appliances sweet and clean, as it does away 
with the ‘‘dirt that you can’t see.’”’ Your 
physician will tell you this dirt is the most 
dangerous. Commence at once by using 
Banner Lye; do not delay until the ‘‘ dirt 
that you can see”’ appears. 

‘*Just as good” will not answer for 
Banner Lye. 

At your grocer, druggist or store for 10-. 


| Soap-Making mm other soap in the world 


better or purer than the 10 
pounds of pure hard — you can make with Banner 
Lye and 5% pounds of kitchen grease. Takes only 
ten minutes, without boiling and without large kettles. 
Makes 20 gallons of pure soft soap. 


Every housekeeper should have our 
book ‘Uses of Banner Lye.’’ Mailed free. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





There must be some reason why the Mfrs of 
AGATE. NICKEL- STEEL WARE 
attach a blue label to every piece showing 
Chemist's Certificates that the Enamet is 


absolutely free from poison. 


Cost any more? Yes, a little; send for 
bookiet and see , 


LANNE % GROSTEAN MED 


NEW 

















NON I. WW 


That rich, velvety, lasting shine is pro- 
duced only by using Blackola Shoe 
Polish. A shine that stands out and 
looks bright through any kind of 
weather; that oils, softens and 

prevents the leather from 
cracking. 


/ 



















SHOE POLISH 
takes the place of all liquid dressings. Works 
equally well on calf, patent leather or faded 
rubbers. Does not rub off on the clothing 
That's why it’s best for women and children 
Shines quickly with either cloth or brush 
10c. at all dealers, or by mail from factory 


The World Polish Mfg. Co., Box 719, York, Pa. 
Ne 


ROOF LEAK? 


the 












If it don’t a stitch in time may save calling in 
plasterer some day. 


ELLIOTT’S 
DURABLE ASPHALT COATING 


Is pure asphalt combined with prepared Linseed Oil 
and Pine Creosote (wood preservative) ,made in }))a¢ k, 





Maroon or Dark Green and is the best coatiny for 4 
tin, shingle or felt roof possible to make. W\!! add 
at least ten years to the life of a new or o'd — 
Stops big leaks absolutely. Is highly fire-proo! an 
| can be easily rendered perfectly so by sandir Re- 
| quires no skill to apply it. A perfect coating for iron 
} fences, etc. Price 75 cents per gallon. Frei’: pa! 
on 5 gallons or more east of Denver. Your painter 


will use it if you specify it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
ELLIOTT VARNISH WORKS, CHICAGO 
i 
Gloves, Curtains, 8*- 


i 
YOUR GARMENT % pets, Portieres, ete., can 


be cleaned or dyed to look like new. 
Write for our price list. 


JULES DOUX, UTIVA, N. Y., Fronch Dyer and Cleaner 
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New 
Music 


All the latest 
Marches, Waltzes, 


Examine this list. 


25c 


Each for any one in 
the list except Hi- 
awatha. 
$1.00 

for any six including 
Hiawatha. If not 
procurable of your 
dealer we will send 


Title page of the great march two- direct to you post- 


Peaceful Henry—March two- 
step is the new one we have 
just purchased the copy- 
right of for a large sum of 
money. It contains all the 
elements of popularity and 
will certainly become a big 


hit. 

Black Smoke—Very original, 
very catchy; an excellent 
two-step by Chas. Johnson. 

Hiawatha—The most beauti- 
ful intermezzo ever written. 
$10,000 was paid for it. A 
60c. piece; our price 30c. 

Neome-Waltzes— Something 
entirely new in the waltz 
line. What we term char- 
acteristic. 

Dixie Girl— March two-step, 
by ~~~ composer of 
“Creole Belles."" Easy to 
play and very catchy. 

ban --March two- 


to please. 

Oupid—Very catchy 
characteristic march two- 
step, by C. Blake. 

NEW 
In the 
song (by Evans & Shields). 


Soldier — March song. 
our six for $1.00 offer. 
The 


Free. Send now. 











step. Catchiest ever. Sure | 


step “ Peaceful Henry.” paid. 


| Hiawatha Song—Fitting 
lyrics have been written to 
this beautiful melody by 
| Jas. O'Dea. 30c. 
the Rose— Waltzes. 
By H. B. Blanke, composer 
of the popular “ Lazarre"’ 
Waltzes. Most inspiring. 

Three Little Maids—By 
Haines. A Japanese two- 
step. Out of the ordinary. 
Not difficult. 

‘Neath Southern Skies— 
Marchtwo-step. Extremely 
tuneful, bright and catchy. 
The opening strains attract 
at once. 

Cecelia Waltzes— Has an ir- 
resistible swing. You will 
surely like this one. 

Soko— March two-step, very 

| original in theme. Easy. 





We look to it to become as 
popular as Hiawatha. 

— March 
two-step. This is our latest 
“feet mover." Words fail 
to describe this catchy, new 
two-step. Send for it. 


SONGS 





Month of June—Extremely catchy waltz 
‘ana g 


Under a Panama— Extremely 
Love ¥ 


beautiful, by Bryan & Mullen. That’s How I ou, 
Mame. Just Enough for Two—Waltz song. It was the 
Dutch—(very catchy words to catchy music). I’se Gwine 
to e t White House Black— (new and original). 
Senge e Used to Sing—(Ballad, very pleasing). ttle 


25c. each, or any included in 


tney-Warner Mandolin Collection: ist 
and 2d Mandolin, Guitar, Piano accom. Each book 25c. 
The Greatest Mandolin Collection published. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUB. CO. 
21 Whitney-Warner Building 


Catalogue 


Detroit, Mich. 














etc., a thorough 














PEIRCE ‘ 


Business 


SCHOOL 


A school with a National reputation. 

Established 38 yc ars ago with the object of 
supplying a sound theoretical and practical 
training for the business pursuits of Amer- 
ican life. The wide experience gained and the 
efficiency of its faculty of specialists mark it 
asthehighestexponentof thebusinessschool. 

The broad courses of study give in addi- 
tion to the practical and technical training 
in Business, Banking, Commercial Law, 


English education on a par 


with the best schools of the country. All 
at a great economy of time and money. 
Eminent men have paid high compliments 
to Peirce School. 


“In my opinion, the particular type of 
education aimed at in Peirce School has 
some important advantages over others."’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


A boarding department has been arranged 
for boys where they will have the care, super- 
vision and Christian influence of a refined 
home. 1815 students enrolled last term from 
many States and Foreign countries. For 
new booklet address Business Manager. 

PEIRCE SCHOOL f NW 
917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ) 











ASBESTINE ~ 


The Always Ready Stove Lining. 


No more tedious waiting when your 
Stove or range lining wearsout. No 
more endless bother trying to make 
the new lining fit. Asbestine can be 
cut and shaved like a pine board—can 


be 


made to fit any stove—and when 


once in—it’s there to stay.‘ Will stand any 


amount of heat. Will 


not warp or crack. 


Distributes the heat evenly and quickly. 


Ask 
If he doesn’t 


‘our dealer for it — 
it,write for the booklet. 


Our special premium offer will be mailed free to any 


one sending the names of 
Asbestine.”” 


two dealers who don't seil 


THE ASBESTINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1222 Farmers Bank Building 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











They Preserve Beauty in Spite of Duty 
Patented Fune 30, 1903. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM 


Prevent hangnails, chapped hands, remove 


wrinkles and callouses, produce soft, white, 


beautiful hands. 
Be 


hold, Driving, Automobiling, Prat 


Invaluable for House- 
t Pre- 


» Nursing, Toilet, Hospital and 


Photographing purposes, and for Garden- 


tack colors. 
arranted. State size of 
The M. Lindsay Rubber C 


ing and Conservatory duties. 
and elasticity unequal 

By mail on receipt of $1.00. Every Pair 
ove. Send for Booklet. 


your kid gl 
Co., Mfrs., 298 Broadway, New York 


Strength 
ied. Red, white and 








BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 
tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 
either set sent postpaid for 
mly 25¢. A large illustrated book- 
cverything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 
*Stainps. Infants’ ready-made garinents my specialty. 









let, show in 
Send silver 
Address 


MRS. C, E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey | 









CLEVER IDEAS FOR 
THE HOUSEWIFE 














The Successor of the Recipe-Book 
By T. M. Peters 


WAS most anxious a short time ago 
for some entirely unique contribution 
to the outfit of -a prospective bride, 
who was, incidentally, an accom- 
plished housekeeper and a clever little 
cook in spite of the fact that she belonged to that pro- 
verbially incompetent order — the college graduate. 

One day when looking over the card catalogue in 
our town library a card with the heading ‘‘ Cook- 
ery’’ caught my eye, and then came an inspiration 
—a collection of recipes modeled after this same 
catalogue system. 

Having evolved an idea I went to work and drew 
up my scheme without delay. The securing of the 
necessary outfit was the first consideration, and this 
was purchased from a shop that supplies office and 
library fittings. This outfit consisted of a strong 
wooden tray or box six inches by thirteen, with 
capacity for several hundred cards which were held 
securely by a slender rod running through the per- 
forations and were readily removed by unscrewing 
the rod. 

As to the cards, I bought one package each of 
every color to be had, my plan being to use them in 
the following way: Bread, rolls, etc., pink; cake, 
white; confectionery, lavender; desserts, blue; en- 
trées, brown; meat, fish, etc., buff; pickles, pre- 


| serves, etc., yellow; salads, green; soups, salmon. 


Scarlet-tipped white cards I used for miscellaneous 
entries of odd recipes of all kinds. 


THEN borrowed from my friend and her mother 
their collections of recipes and copied them on 


| the cards, selecting those which, from unmistakable 


signs, were most popularin the family. On the top 
line of each card was written the class to which the 
particular dish belonged, with its special variety 
and any distinguishing feature that seemed to be a 
part of it, as: 


Salad, Fruit. 

Salad, Lobster (Mrs. Rorer’s). 

Salad, Fruit aud Nut (Aunt Jo’s). 
or 


Cake, Chocolate. 
Cake, Fruit (spiced). 


In the lines following were given the directions 
for making the article. 

After copying a goodly number of specimens of 
each class,I cut from our file of THE LApDIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL some of the illustrated fancy 
dishes it has published from time to time and 
mounted them on cards — writing, as before, a head- 
ing for each one. 

When the copying and pasting were finished each 
set of cards was alphabeted by itself and the whole 
collection placed in the tray in alphabetical order, 
the list running in this way: Pread, cake, confec- 
tionery, desserts, entrées, etc., ending with the 


| miscellaneous group. 


The matter of assigning the colors is only a 
question of individual preference, but the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the groups of cards insures 
their readiness for reference. 

When my dedicatory verse was slipped into place 
at the front of the file ‘of cards the gift was ready. 


—w 


New Ideas for Fireplaces 
By Florence 8. Thompson 


HE lady of the house on the occasion 
of the building of her new home, and 


cided that there were to be four fire- 
places and that each one was to be 
unique. As she was an artist, we expected some- 
thing unusual either in the architecture of the 
mantels or in the decorations. 

For the library, which was furnished in green, 
she took twelve tiles, each about six by six inches, 
and painted on them all, in shades of green, various 
well-known scenes from the surrounding country. 
There was a quaint old rustic bridge on one tile; on 
another was a corner of a well-known, vine-covered 
Government building which looked like some pic- 
turesque old castle,and so on. The tiles were 
painted exactly as if they were china, and ‘‘ fired’’ 
in the same manner. They were then placed in 
position, as ordinary tiles would be. The effect was 
beautiful and the cost not excessive. 





BS ee grandmother’s room deserves special men- 

tion. The artist wrote to friends who became 
conspirators with her in a loving plot. Where it 
was not possible to secure sketches of the grand- 
mother’s old home made from nature, photographs 
were used and the scenes transferred to the tiles. 
Then, when everything was ready and a cozy fire 
lighted, the unsuspecting grandmother was intro- 
duced to her room in the new house and the sur- 
prise prepared for her—a surprise that took her 
back to the days of long ago and the place where she 
had spent her girlhood. Grandmother was bewil- 
dered, for here, nestling among the trees, was the 
quaint old church she used to attend; here was the 
old home almost hidden among the vines; there — 
a walk she used to know — oh, once —a long time 
ago. Her cheeks were pink and her eyes shining! 
Why, here is the gate over which she used to say 
good-night to somebody! And there —that shining 
river, and over there, the big tree with the rustic 
seat beneath it. Though her lips trembled and her 
eyes grew misty, what dear dreams of the past, 
what old memories are revived when grandmother 
muses by the fireplace in her new room. 

The third fireplace was in the daughter’s room. 
Upon it were college scenes. 

The fourth was in the smoking-room, and here 
were portrayed pictures of her husband’s hunting 
days. Bits of exquisite scenery, reproduced from 
snapshot photographs, this clever woman had trans- 
ferred to tiles, making the fireplace a thing of 
beauty. 

Any amateur artist who paints well can decorate 
tiles in this way at a very slight expense. Tiles 
are impervious to the heat after the firing process 
and will last a lifetime. 

The question has been asked whether faces could 
be done. 


heads and faces — those that I love—init. Fancy 
sitting at one’s fireplace, in one’s own ‘‘holy of 
holies,’’ in the twilight and seeing those ‘* sweet 
dreamland faces ”’ 
light! The work will be more difficult; no amateur 
need attempt it, but I think it can be done. 


How Household Accounts May be Kept 
By Julia Fletcher 


} HE housekeeper’s education should 
begin in her girlhood, for domestic 
economy is as truly a business as is 
any trade or profession. 

If the girl goes away to school she 
is, in a measure, compelled to keep some account 
of what becomes of ber allowance. 

It is the girl who is educated at home, and whose 
every need is supplied by those about her, in order 





idea of what her own personal expenses will be, and 
can better judge whether she can manage on what 
her husband feels able to allow her. 

From the very start let her have an account-book 
and enter the items of each day’s expenses some- 
what after the manner set forth in the table given 
here, adding each column at the end of the month, 
then adding the totals and comparing the result 
with money received: 




















Day | Meat | Groceries Baker Milk Rent Dry Goods Sundries Car Fare Laundry Totals 
—— ——|——|_ $25.00 ——n — — ——_——— 
1 $0.25 $1.30 $0.24 Shoes, $4.00 Meat, . $2.55 
2 40 25 — -10 Groceries, 6.95 
3 1.10 4.50 10 Gas Thread, etc., $0.25 | Charity, . .25 05 Baker, . 1,39 
4 .20 | 30 $5.00 Flannel, 50 15 Rent, . 25.00 
5 0 A 75 Postage,. .20 w» Gas, . 5.00 
6 - - Gingham, . .75 | Stationery, .40 Coal, 4 4.50 
7 30 $0.42 Coal Church, . .10 25 Kindling, 1.00 
# a a Dress, 15.75 | Hardware, .60 Newspaper, .75 
9 $4.50 Hat, 7.00| China, . 1.50, 10 Wages, . 36.00 
10 Gloves, 1.25| Glass, . .75 ee 
il 20 Dry Goods, 25.50 
12 Kindling Sundries, 7.80 
13 $1.00 Car Fare, 40 
14 42 Laundry, 1.85 
15 Milk, - 1.68 
A] Newspaper $122.77 
18 75 40 
19 
20 , 
ai 42 Wages Cash Received, 
22 e 0 
23 $20.00 Expended, 
24 | Mary 50 122.77 
oC . - 
25 | $16.00 Balance, $27.23 
5 $36.00 
28 42 ma 
29 
30 Ice 
31 $2.00 
$2.55| $6.95 $1.39 $1.08! $74.25 $25.50 $7.20 80 $1.85 $122.77 








to leave her mind free for study and recreation, who 
is often the most lacking in practical matters. It is 
well for such a girl to keep a record of her expenses 
for at least one year. The knowledge of how heavy 
the expenditure is, even when one is comparatively 
economical, will often lead to greater prudence and 
to a spirit of greater contentment. ‘Then, when the 
time comes to take up housekeeping, she has some 


The totals for the months may be placed on a page 
near the back of the book and their comparison will 
show how closely she is keeping to the desired limit. 

This very simple method becomes intensely iater- 
esting after a short time, and the young wife soon 
realizes that she is a ‘‘helpmeet’’ and not merely 
a “ help-eat,’’ and that she has the respect and con- 
fidence of her husband. 








long before the plans were drawn, de- | 


I have in my mind at this moment to | 
attempt a fireplace for my own room with beautiful | 


smiling at one through the fire- 


| 
| 
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| BOMBYX 
TAFFETA 


in all shades, including 
white and black, is sold 
by the best retailers in 
the United States at 


4 Cents 


Per Yard 





Ask your dealer for them. 





WE GUARANTEE THEM 
NOT TO CRACK 


If they do, we will replace them. 





Have you tried 
them? 


A 

MAN 

ATE 
NOTHING 

















9-N-I-H-L-O-N 





for lunch for 10 days but GRAPE- 
NUTSand cream. He had been 
“running down” on meat and 
potatoes. 

He gained 4 pounds in the 10 days 
by the change. 

GRAPE-NUTS food is all 
nourishment and aé/ of it goes 
into the proper place. That's 
why one pound of GRAPE- 
NUTS contains more available 
nourishment than ten pounds 
of Meat, Wheat, Oats or Bread. 
Proved by trial. 





HANDKERCHIEFS 


| 
' 
| 
| Ma 
None so rich they do 
cane not serve; none so foor 
| who cannot buy them. 
| To any one person who will send 
us, whatin our judgmentisa better — 
| phrase than the above, we willsend ! 
| , j m acheck for $30, on Dec. 20,the only 
lode condition being that each contest 
ant must be a mail order purchaser 
| for not less than $1.00 worth hdkfs 


direct from us. 8 Men's“ Linene”’ 
Hdkfs. $1.00, or 12 Ladies* *“*Lin- 
ene" Hdkfs. $1.00. We willsend @ 
Samples, 2 Men's or 3 Women's & 


Hdkfs., for 25c. — to introduce the 7 
best Hdkf. at the price in America 
to-day. Send for’* Linene"’ Booklet 
§ Reference: Van Norden Trust Co., 
yy New York. KXesponsible Agents, 
<4 send 2 cents for samples, 
ra Albert Man Hdkf. Co., 565-67 
—_ Broadway, New York J 
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Fifty- 
Five 


Years 


women who pride themselves 
upon the delicacy and snowy 
whiteness of their laces, linens 


and muslins have used only 


Kingsford’s 
Silver Gloss 
Starch 


In purity, fineness and 


SSO UG 


pe 


c 


strength this starch stands 


alone. It saves fabrics, 


e. soe 2 ik i= 


ae 


trouble and money. 
It is indispensable 
the best 


laundering. 


to 


Ay 


7 


anf 


ow 


: 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY 
Oswego, N. Y. 


\ Kin ge ww 






















A handsome booklet ) 
about Welch Folding 
Beds, showing thirty 
styles to suit all condi- 
tions, will be sent 


FREE on request. 


Welch 
Folding 
Beds 


Are the only ones that bear the trade mark of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Association, which means 

quality. They are absolutely safe, constructed right (all 
equipped with Rip Van Winkle springs)—the result of 
20 years’ ex ence in folding bed manufacturing. They 
save room, look well, and are reasonable in price. Sold 
through dealers only. 

Write for name of nearest dealer where the ‘‘ Welch" beds 
can be seen. Our et will show you exactly what 
= have been looking for to make a bedroom larger, and 

w to transform quickly any room into a sleeping room. 


WELCH FOLDING BED CO. 
| Ottice, 49 Ottawa St. Grand Rapids, Mich. | 














For Bed and Couch Coverings in 
rinted cotton— Figured Body and 
er— Great variety of choice de- 
signs and beautiful colors. Superior 
quality and very durable. 
To be had of all dealers in the 
United States. 


















To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART wes 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both ‘sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Ilus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 


colors sent free. 
» 200 E. Alle- 

















Sanitary Mig.Co. (Inc.) Dept. 2 200, 5 Alle- 
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FAIR 





PLANNING THE CHURCH 


Some Early Suggestions for 
Church Women Who are 
Looking for Ideas for Bazars 

















A Mythological Féte 
By L. C. Dirking 


PICTURESQUE scene may be pre- 
sented by holding a fair presided over 
by the gods and goddesses of mythol- 
ogy. The hall in which it is held 
should be decorated with laure]. The 
costumes need not be expensive, and patterns for 
Greek and Roman garments for men and women are 
easily obtainable. A little mythological research 
will furnish characteristic colorings and details. 

Jupiter and Juno should be the presiding deities. 
Minerva, skilled in spinning and weaving, should 
have oversight of dainty needlework; Vulcan rule 
at a smithy and display wrought-iron and burnt- 
wood articles; Apollo guard volumes of poems and 
a collection of music, and Proserpine, in her 
capacity as Goddess of Spring, stand by an im- 
mense cornucopia overflowing with flowers. The 
cereal booth, presided over by Ceres, should be 
decorated with golden sheaves of grain and gay 
poppies. Pomona should deal out the fruits of the 
season, and Hebe, having been cup-bearer to the 
gods, serve the beverages. If music is desired it 
should be only from pipes, flutes or harps. 





Pillars may be draped with the colors of 
different societies in the church. Allot one 
pillar to each, and top it with flags bearing 
the emblem of hat particular organization, 


A Colonial Fair 
By H. H. Harvey 


HY not have a Colonial Fair — especially near 
Thanksgiving-time? Every one is interested 
in Colonial things. Drape the hall in the national 
colors; place old muskets, sabres and powder- 
horns, as many as possible, among the decorations; 
and suspend a huge Liberty Bell from the centre of 
the ceiling. Two Continental soldiers should guard 
the entrance and as many of the attendants as 
possible should wear the eighteenth century cos- 
tumes. A small Goddess of Liberty may distribute 
tiny flags to the visitors. Each of the thirteen 
Colonies should be represented and the booths be 
made as different as possible in design. 

Virginia may have a booth made of an army tent, 
with a flag on top and a soldier standing guard in 
front. Inside, George and Martha Washington 
should sell books and pictures of a _ patriotic 
character. 

Maryland’s booth should be of the Colonial style 
of architecture, with stately Colonial dames selling 
fine needlework and hand-painted china. 

Delaware should have the fruit and flower booth. 

New Jersey’s booth would prove attractive as a 
candy kitchen, with little Dutch maids in charge. 

Demure Quakeresses should have charge of 
Pennsylvania’s booth, where only useful home-made 
articles, such as aprons, quilts, knitted goods, etc., 
are found. 

New York’s booth may be Indian in character, 
filled with sofa-pillows and other articles which may 
be ornamented with the popular Indian head deco- 
rations, and presided over by charming Indian 
maidens such as we read about in the ‘‘ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.’’ 

Nothing could be more appropriate for Massachu- 
setts than a Pilgrim dwelling, where Priscilla 
Mullins and Mary Chilton serve tea to their visitors. 

Connecticut, the Nutmeg State, may have 
woodenware for her stock in trade; and Rhode 
Island could be given the distinction of having the 
tiniest booth of all. 

Let New Hampshire have a museum of 
Revolutionary relics; and Georgia, a negro cabin 
where Aunt Dinah serves old-fashioned Southern 
delicacies; while the Carolinas may provide the 
music for the occasion, the orchestra, in a bower of 
pine branches, playing patriotic airs. 


Ice-cream puffs would be a novelty at a 
refreshment stand. Fill the puffs with ice- 
cream instead of the usual custard filling. 


A Fair in an Orange Grove 
By Nellie F. Heath 


VERGREEN trees should be procured and 
placed about the hall to make it resemble a 
grove. The oranges may be made of a wad ot 
cotton inclosing a trinket, and covered with orange- 
colored tissue paper tied with green string. Hang 
them on the trees and let each purchaser select the 
one he wants, paying a nominal sum for it. 

Other attractions may be a booth where real 
oranges may be bought; a well from which orange- 
ade is dispensed; a booth for articles of fancy-work 
made in shades of orange, and one for orange- 
flavored cakes and candies. 

The booths should, of course, be draped in 
orange color, relieved by touches of white, the 
attendants’ costumes being of the same shade. 
Orange blossoms, made of tissue paper, will add 
daintiness to the decorations. 

Seats should be provided in the grove where the 
visitors may be refreshed with orange ice, or orange 
gelatine and cake at a moderate price. 


A pagoda-shaped booth from which to serve 
tea will be quite popular. Palmleaf fans 
may be used upon the roof, overlapping 
each other like shingles. 


For the Sake of Auld Lang Syne 
By Eva 8S. Gale 





BSENT friends like to be thought of, and will | 


appreciate being asked to contribute to a 
“ Remembrance Table’’—a most interesting fea- 
ture at a church fair. To prepare for this procure 
trom the membership record the names of all 


persons who have been connected with the church | 
within, say, the past twenty years, but who are | 


now living in other places. Send to all cordial 
notes saying that a fair is to be held and asking if 
each will send, with name attached, some article to 
be sold from the ‘‘ Remembrance Table.’’ It is 
best to send these notes out a month or six weeks in 
advance, that those far away may have ample time 
to reply. The responses that were received by one 
church carrying out this idea indicated that the 
recipients of the notes found it a pleasure to comply 
with the request, for remembrances came not only 
from all parts of this country, but from Europe as 
well. 


Lf signs are needed at a fair the lettering 
may be made of kernels of unpopped corn, 
sticking a pin through each kernel. 


A Dolls’ Department Store 
By Ennis Baldwin Coffey 

HIS bazar will prove exceedingly attractive to 

children. One like it which was held very 
successfully lasted from nine in the morning until 
late in the evening. A good-sized room had been 
made into a dolls’ department store, where any 
dolly whose wardrobe was *‘ out of date’’ could 
have it renewed in the latest style. 

There was a dressmaking department, where 
wonderfully made gowns waited to be tried on; a 
hat department with the latest millinery creations; 
adrug department, where minute hand-mirrors, tiny 
boxes of powder, fluffy puffs, small hot-water bags, 
and cologne to please dolly could be had. A number 
of bald-headed dollies were made happy with new 
wigs. There were also underwear, shoe and cloak 
departments, and a house-furnishing corner where 
dolly could buy a toy carpet-sweeper, a cook-stove, 
or anything she needed for household use. 

Have the tables containing attractions for 
the children built low, so that they can 
see all that is on them. 


The Féte of the Heroines 
By Alma E. Fowler 


6 News féte was brim full of freshness and novelty. 
Even the form of invitations was unusual. 
They read: 


We, the heroines of many well-known books, cor- 
dially invite you to attend the sale and entertainment 
to be held at Hall, on the evening of Wednesday 
next, at seven o’clock. Admittance fee, one silver 
dime and a stock of good cheer. 





Quaint, to be sure; but quainter still was the 
appearance of these odd notices. They were pieces 
of cardboard, three inches by five, covered on the 
outside with mottled paper like that seen on book- 
bindings. Then they were folded crosswise, and 
inside, on the left, the invitation was written, while 
the right-hand side bore such titles as ‘* Averil,”’ 
‘* Janice Meredith,” ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’ etc. 

Wednesday evening came bright and fine; the 
moment the doors were opened the throng came in. 
The walls were hung with pictures illustrating well- 
known books, and festoons of crépe paper. 

The flower stand was near the door, so that the 
fresh air could blow in upon the flowers whenever 
the door was opened. The keeper of this stand 
was ‘‘ Mistress Mary, quite contrary.”’ 

Near this was the invalids’ booth, presided over 
by a dear, sunshiny little lady who wheeled herself 
about with surprising quickness. This was 
** Averil,’”’ and well she kuew the use of every 
dainty article—the knitted bedroom slippers, the 
medicine-glass covers, the light, warm shawls, the 
handy work-cases, and the many other little things 
which tend to make an invalid’s life easier to bear. 

Next came the book counter, under the bright 
eye of ‘‘ Becky Sharp,”’ amply supplied with books, 
magazines, bookmarks and covers. Some of the 
books were not quite new, but were clean and whole. 

The pretty little accessories of dress were under 
the supervision of ‘* Janice Meredith.”’ 

** Polly Pepper ’’ sold candy, and served cake that 
in no way resembled the kind she made for her 
mother’s birthday except that she gave her best 
wishes with every crumb. 

Of course, there was a place for a fortune-teller, 
where sat ‘* Meg Merrilies.’’ 

The apron table was waited upon by *‘ Martha 
Hilton ’’— Longfellow’s ‘* Lady Wentworth.’’ 
And the toy table was a veritable ‘‘ Wonderland,” 
where ‘‘ Alice ’’ held full sway. 

During the evening ‘‘ Mary Tudor’’ appeared 
pleading with her brother, ‘‘ Henry VIII,’’ that she 
be allowed to wed her chosen knight, .“‘ Charles 
Brandon.”’ 

After this came numerous other scenes from the 
popular works of the day. 


Dolls made of peppermint sticks will de- 
light the children. Dress them in crépe 
paper and mark the features with a touch 
of melted chocolate. 





‘*We are advertised byour loving friends.”’ 





EVELYN ROCKEL 
HILLSBORO, OHIO 


R. FRED ROCKEL, father of this little girl, 

writes: ** We tried many foods without suc- 

cess until a doctor advised us to use Mellin’s Food. 
We tried it, and Evelyn has grown until she is stronger 
and more rugged than other babies of her own age.’’ 


Would YOU like to know about 
Mellin’s Food and howitis used? 


If you will send us your name, we will 
mail you, free of all expense, a beautiful 
little book called «*«The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants.’’ It is fully illustrated, 
printed in two colors, and bound in stiff 
cloth covers. You will be delighted with it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 








= <> Bolster 
rs.) 
L 


It Isn’t Heavy 


Weighs but 4 Pounds 
Only BV Delivered 


It gives that 
chic finish and 
dress to the bed 
in daytime. It isa 
: cylinder of corruga- 
ted multi-ply paper, easy 
to ‘handle, wonderfully strong, never 
wears out. Cover with lace or other 
material to match the spread. 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to California 
has them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express 
or money order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll 
and pay charges to any express point on or east of 
the Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 
Our handsome Look “Dainty Bedrooms” tells 
all about it. Mailed free on request. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


a is 


OWDLEARS 
FLOOR WAX 


The finest in the world for dancing floors, making 
them smooth and polished, yet not dangerously 
slippery. Improvesany wood floor. Indispensable 
for parties, hops at home, at clubs, etc. Causes no 
dust to make you sneeze or ruin your clothes. 


Send for book ‘‘ How to Dance ’”’ 
and liberal sample box — mailed free. 
Full size sprinkle-top can, 60c, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, if your dealer won’t supply you with Bowdlear's. 


W. H. BOWDLEAR & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

































CARPETS 


LINOLEUM 
Rugs, Table Linen, Etc. 


BY MAIL 


Can be selected at your own fireside, from our 
catalog, which shows a large assortinent of 
patterns in their actual colors. The prices 
are far and away below those quoted by any 
merchant in any town or city in the United 
» States. We pay the freight 

on conditions as stated in catalog. 

Write for catalog. It’s free. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 
120 Market Street 








RUGS #2: OLD CARPETS 


NEW YORK RUG CO. ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop. 
Write for booklet No. 17. 401 W. 124th St, New York 
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‘*A Blue Room ’”’ 


or a pink, lavender, ivory white, any 
dainty shade you wish may be made 
out of the bedroom furnished with the 





usual nondescript bureau, table, chairs, 
etc., by the use of Regal Enamel. 
The labor of applying it is trifling, 
the expense slight, the effect —charm- 
ing. Regal Enamel forms a hard, tena- 
cious, beautifully smooth and lustruus 
surface, kept clean by simply wiping 
off with a soft, dry cloth :.ow and then. 


How.to Get a Can of 
Regal Enamel Free 


Send us your name with that of your hardware or paint 
dealer and ten cents for postage and we will send you 
a trial size can of Regal Enamel, in pure white; also 
color samples and our helpful booklet on interior deco- 
ration. We makea special bath tub and radiator enamel. 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND (00., 1302 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ml, y 














60 Different Bulbs all for 30C. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
1 New Dwarf Calla. 3 Alliuma, 3 sorts. 
Cardinal Freesia. 3 Tritelela, white star. 
Golden Sacred Lily. 5 Ixias, 3 sorts. 
Tulips, 1 d’ble, 1 single. 5 Sparaxis, 3 sorts. 
Narcissus, “ 5 Grape Hyacinths. 
Belgian Hyacinths. 5 Giant Ranunculus. 
Giant Crocus. | 5 Spanish Iris. 
Star of Bethlehem. 5 Freesias, mixed. 
Snowdrops. 5 Oxalis, 5 sorts, mixed. 

All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 

Also Free to all who apply, our elegant Fall Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and Winter blooming. 
Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Shrubs, 
Vines, Fruits and Rare new Winter flowering Plants. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y 
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| 
4) For Good Men 
Do you know of a good man who isn't 
appreciated, who isn't getting what he is 


worth? We are looking for men who have 
Whatever 


outgrown their present position. 
his vocation we can secure for him the highest 


Salary for his services. We have high-grade 
positions i” al/ parts of the country and can- 
not find enough right men to fill them. Your 
husband or brother or friend may be the right 
man for one of them. Plan and booklet free. 


HAPGOODS 


(INCORPORATED) 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York City 


“* $13, Penna. Building, Philadelphia 
“* 628, Monadnock Building, Chicago 











Bailey's Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
in Nature's Own Way 


Roller 







Por sale by all dealers, 
or mailed upon re- 50c 
ceipt of price, 


GIVEN with every Roller 
SAMPLES necessary to 
be used with it. 


If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 
Here is a treatment that has made thousands fair. 
Catalogue of E verything in Rubber Goods, FREF. 
C.J, BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEM! Ay N’S 
Wa 


















Beautiful Winter Blooming Freesias 
Easily grown in any home: sure to bloom, pure 
white, fragrant flowers; very popular. 
Special Offer For six cents in stamps we will 
et ate mail you six strong blooming 
, bulbs with full instructions how to grow them. Also our 

large Iustrated Catalog of “ Ideal’’ Bulbs, Plants 

and Seeds, with instructions how to grow Hyacinths, 

Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, etc. Address 

L. Templin @ Sons, Box 101, Calla, Ohio 














| can be cared for. 
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SUNSHINE 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General 





The Department of the 
International Sunshine Society 





HANKSGIV- 
ing is not so 
very far off. 


Even at this early 
date we may begin to 
plan for it so that 
we shall be on time 
with our Sunshine 
cheer when the day 
arrives. We know 
that we are thankful 
for many things, so 
we will not wait for 
Thanksgiving Day 
to come before show- 
ing our gratitude. 








There is no army 
like the Sunshine 
army. Every State 
in the Union in a 
certain degree is or- 
ganized. Thirty-six 
have State presi- 
dents, and next year 


together for doing 
good that our Sun- 
shine will be felt all 
over the world. 
When we have 
learned the lesson of 
cheerfulness and sun- 








Let us begin imme- 
diately to think up 
ways and means of 
bestowing substan- 
tial gifts upon those who appreciate and need them. 

Such an odd Thanksgiving ceremony was reported 
at our annual meeting last May that I must tell 
you of it here. There is a little library in a far- 
away district inhabited by farmers principally and 
factory employees. This library is free and main- 
tained by the sunbeams in the East — Sunshiners 
who have city libraries and all the comforts that go 
with well-to-do people. One lady heard that there 
was not a sewing-machine owned by any of the 
women who visited that little library. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, which was a holiday for many in the 
neighborhood, found the little Jibrary crowded. 
But the commotion there was not over the old books, 
nor even over the new ones, but over a brand-new 
sewing-machine that had been placed in an adjoin- 
ing room which heretofore had been used as a 
cloakroom. A neat sewing-room had been fitted 
up and the new machine was to be used by the first 
one who asked for it. 

The consequence is that it has been in constant 
demand, and while some girls are reading others 
are fixing over a waist, running up a skirt, or mak- 
ing an apron. It is hard to tell now which is the 
more popular department in that little house, the 
reading or the sewing room. The machine was a 
Thanksgiving offering from a rich woman who was 
once poor and knew the value of a sewing-machine. 


How the Sunshine Society Cares for Children 
ARLY as it is, I have already placed one 
Thanksgiving gift~—a donation of money. Seven 
little girls of Derby, Connecticut, sent me twenty 
dollars — money they got from a ‘‘ rummage sale’’ 
of old articles taken from their garrets. I sent the 
money to Mrs. Harriet Wood, president of the 
Sunshine Lodge at Darien, Connecticut. She fur- 
nished a room in the lodge. With what she had in 
hand it completed a large room where four children 
These seven little girls are 
blessed with good hearts and loving parents who 
do everything for them, and, as an expression of 
their thankfulness, they write me they will be 
responsible for keeping the room well furnished and 
will take under their wing the children that occupy 
those four cots. 
This Sunshine Lodge can care for one hundred 


| children at a time at two dollars.a week each. I 
| do hope that other parents who are blessed with 





healthy little ones will think of the frail children 
left to the mercy of strangers in big cities and send 
to headquarters, as they can, at least two dollars, as 
a thank-offering. Thus some child will get seven 
days of the loving care of our Sunshine home. 
The children are not only clothed, fed and loved 
here, but they are also sent to school just as long as 
they are in the home. 

Adults are taken for four dollars a week. Not 
long ago a sick mother and baby found a home, 
and the junior Sunshine band that paid her ex- 
penses was the proudest band of children in all 
New York, and it had every cause to be. Such 
deeds are surely registered in Heaven. 

Besides this Sunshine Lodge there is another in 
Delaware County, New York—an old-fashioned 
house and one hundred and twenty-two acres of 
ground, a big lake and lots of trees. Here we send 
orphans who have no one to care for them. Their 
home will be here just as long as they need it. In 
this lodge everything is needed from a plow toa 
piano, and still there are attics and barns filled to 
overflowing with just the things we need and in 
time must have. 


No Matter How Small Your Gift, itis Welcome 
ON’T you listen to my plea and let me hear 
from you? It makes no difference how small 
the gift is; it may be just what we seek. 

If there are ten or more of you banded together 
register with me at head- 
quarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, so that 
we can help one another. There are now three 
thousand branches, all reporting regularly. This 
makes the central office something like the main 
office of a telephone system, and by connection we 
form a great force to act on short notice. 

For example, suppose you are in Texas 
flood in half an hour wipes out a little town, leav- 
ing the sick and dying and dead all about you. 
You telegraph the central office the needs and I can 
notify all the near-by branches, asking that they do 
what they can. Not one circle will fail to respond. 
Bandages, clothes, medicines, food (and often 
money) are sent in great quantities to those who 
need them. But how could I notify you were you 
not registered here as doers of good ? 


in any good work, 


and a 


COPYRIGHT, 1903, BY THE INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY 


SUNSHINE SOCIETY'S HOME FOR THE BLIND, NEAR 
CINCINNATI, PRESENTED BY MR. WILLIAM PROCTOR 


shine ourselves we 
realize that we have 
a mission to others — 
to add to their cheer; 
and we learn, too, that this ministry of helpfulness 
is a perpetual benediction. This helpfulness may be 





we shall beso banded | 


expressed by feeding the hungry, ministering to the | 


sick, giving money, or merely by being cheerful — 
all exert their influence for good. 

Perhaps the first duty of the Sunshiner is cheer- 
fuluess. Every one carries an atmosphere about 
him; let him see that that atmosphere is healthful 
and invigorating, and that it makes some little spot 
in the world a better and safer place to live in. 

Write to me that you want your name registered. 
Send in what you wish as your dues. Stamps are 
always most acceptable. Join us and be known 
hereafter as a merry Sunshiner. 


An Important Rule of Sunshine Work 


he IS quite true that we cannot teach what we do 
not know; neither can we give what we do not have. 

An important rule of our Sunshine work is that we 

are to pass on only that of which we have much. 

I shall never forget a visit I once made with some 
friends when I first came to New York to live. I 
was studying music and had made such progress 
that a party was given for me in an old-time 
mansion in Brooklyn. In order to accomplish all 
that I possibly could in music I had economized in 
everything else, even giving up the piano after I 
had learned to read music and forcing myself to 
learn with a tuning-fork in order to save the rent of 
the piano. The money thus saved was put into more 
books and music. I even ate as little as possible so 
as to have more money to pay for my music lessons. 

There were four other girls of my acquaintance 
who dared not dispense with a piano because they 
could not read music, and often [ knew of their 
living on fifteen cents a day in order to meet the 
expenses of the week. 

Well, I sang at the party and was made much 
of. My heart was alJ in a flutter and I wished all 
the girls I knew could have been there, too. 


Things that are Stowed in the Garret 


OW,”’ said the host, after the singing and 

feasting were over, ‘‘ I just want to show you 

our garret; it is more wonderful than any other part 

of this house.’’ It was the top floor of the whole 

building — one immense room with queer-shaped 
niches and bends in the sides. 

When the immense parlors downstairs had been 
recarpeted the old velvet floor covering (almost as 
goodas new) had been put down on the garret floor. 
As new pieces of furniture came in they sent the 
old pieces up to the garret. When fresh curtains 
for the living-rooms were hung the old ones were 
sent to the garret. ‘There were pieces of uphol- 
stered furniture, old-fashioned beds complete, all 
sizes of trunks packed with all kinds of things just 
as good as new, but relegated to the garret, as the 
downstairs got too full of the good things. 

“ Just look here,’’ said the host, leading me to 
one corner, ‘‘ this piano is as perfect as the day it 
was purchased, but my wife wanted an upright. 
She said this one took up too much room.’’ 

‘* But there is an upright,’’ I stammered, point- 
ing toasecond piano on the other side of the garret. 

‘* Yes, that was my daughter’s. She fixed her 
sitting-room up in white last month and nothing 
would do but a white piano.’’ 

‘* But what do you do with pianos here ?’’ I asked. 

** Oh, nothing.’?’ And he turned to show some 
old family pictures that for some reason or other 
had been ordered to the garret. 

I followed him about, my heart so hurt over the 
mere thought of the stillness and uselessness of 
these instruments. 

‘* Why don’t you give them to somebody — some 
one who is studying who needs them?’’ I finally 
asked him. 

‘*Give them away!’’ He almost shouted the 
words in his astonishment. ‘‘ Give them away? 
Why ” —and he pointed to each piano in turn with 
his long, slim, white finger —‘* this piano cost six 
hundred dollars, and that one eight.”’ 


The Gospel of Giving and Not Hoarding 
LOOKED around the room again and thought 
how happy those pianos would make the girls; 
how glad some one would be tu have that rocker; and 
how rejoiced some one else would be to have those 
books. I mentally placed every article in the room. 

‘* Oh,’’ I cried, ‘* will I ever get where I can say 
to the world it is wrong, yes, wicked, to stow away 
things to be eaten up by rust and dust that are 
made to be used until worn out! I would like to 
devote my life to preaching the gospel of giving, 
and not hoarding.”’ 





Your 
Dealer 


to show you some of the newest Spoons, 
Forks, Knives and Fancy Serving Pieces, 
stamped with the well-known trademark 


“IGAT ROGERS BROS: 


Purchase a few pieces, add others at 
your convenience, and you will be sur- 
prised how easily and quickly your table 
will be supplied with all the necessary 
articles in the best grade of silver plate. 
Make sure they bear the complete trade- 
mark “1847 Rogers Bros.” which in- 
sures “Silver Plate that Wears” and 
the genuine Rogers goods, for over half 
a century the standard of quality. 
for catalogue “ I-28." 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 


Meriden, Conn. 


Send 











This Dainty Jardinier with 
Growing Fern for One Dollar 


Not “‘Cheap”’ 
but Good. 
A Dainty 

Ornament. 







Copper Jardinier with 
growing Fern.  Jar- 
dinier well enameled 
and will not tarnish. 
Fern is planted in por- 
ous pot; by keeping 
moist will grow for 
many months. Makes 
an elegant little present 
and an ornament that 
can be used in a thou- 
sand places ina house 
to delightful advan- 
tage. 
Keautiful on porch 
tables and on the 
office desk. 
Sent packed safe and 
complete, prepaid every- 
where, for one dollar. 

Write for catalogue of 
other novelties and fancy 
growing plants. 


A. W. SMITH 


Largest Retailing Florist 
in Pennsylvania 
345 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Established 30 years. 














Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
BY WEARING ITS 


Badge 
or Class Pin 


Hundreds of Designs Free 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel, with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
Mace in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 
able prices 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 
Sample 25 cents. 
Write for, our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free. 
All work guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. 
Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
77 Mt. Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








Look! Holland Bulbs! 


Imported direct from Holland, Choice Selected Bulbs for 
winter blooming or outdoor culture. Full instructions for 
planting and culture with each order. Sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of price. Order at once. No orders 
filled after October. 


Mixed Hyacinths, 75c doz.; $5 
Mixed Tulips, 50c per doz.; $2.50 per 100. 

Mixed ag Bn a one og $1.50 per 100 
Jonquils , 25e doz.; Psi. 50 per 100, 
ome prmvty e: sin fo = dos $s per 100. 
Preesias, 25c 

One dozen eac ott the’ 
One hundred each of the above 


ALICE M. BEERY, TROY, OHIO 


“y 100. 
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‘*A Woman’s Crowning 
Me Glory is Her Hair.”” | 






AFTER A BATH OR SHAMPOO, 
I DRY MY HAIR IN 


15 Minutes with the 


HOLLAND 
HAIR DRYER 


It leaves the hair soft, fluffy and beautiful. 
The only device ever offered by which a woman | 
can dry her hair quickly and thoroughly, with- 
out injury to the hair or scalp. In the old way 
it takes hours to dry the hair after washing. 


EVERY DRYER GUARANTEED 

The Holland Hair Dryer is made of metal, 
beautifully nickel-plated. Will last a lifetime. 
The Dryer is necessary in every home in the | 
city, country or seashore, and indispensable to | 
travelers. For sale by all Toilet Article Dealers. 
If your dealer hasn’t it in stock we will send 
one, charges prepaid, on receipt of $2.00. 


FREE! 


Our specially written 
illustrated booklet, 
**How to Shampoo.’’ 
Prepared by an expert, 
giving directions for 
making the different 
kinds of shampoo prep- 
arations, how to use 
them and care for the 
hair. An_ invaluable 
book to those who wish 
to keep and beautify 
their hair. Tells you all 
about the uses and ad- 
vantages of the Dryer. 
Sent for 2c. in stamps } 
for postage. ’ 


HOLLAND BRUSH CO. 


Wanamaker’s 781 Broadway, New York 
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D Baby Comfort 
In every part of the Bloch Go- 
Cart — prettiest, most comfort- 
able, strongest, lightest car- 
riage for babies ever made. 
Turn a thumb-screw — makes 
go-cart, crib, baby carriage, 
reclining ps seas conve- 
niences at one cost. Easy 
riding, non-tilting, not a bolt 
or screw used. Only go-cart & 
endorsed by physicians. None § 
genuine without the name ®& 
“Bloch.” If your dealer don't 
have them we will sell you direct with factory guar- 
Our artistic catalogue and testimonials mailed 
We pay freight charges anywhere in the U. S. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
750 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





S 


antee. 
free. 


WMS 


. * 
Invalid Chairs 
The kind that contribute comfort to the in- 

valid. Built on correct principles and 
yet cost no more than ordinary and 
Y inferior makes. If yourdealer cannot 
% supply you, we wiil sell you direct, 
Y vprepaying freight charges anywhere 
A inthe United States. Write for illus- 
Y trated catalogue; sent free. Special 

needs supplied to order 
Y at remarkable money 
By savings. 






PHILADELPHIA BABY 
CARRIAGE FACTORY 
750 Spring Garden Street 
Y Philadelphia, Pa. 








STORK 


Trade-Mark 


PANTS 


made to cover the diaper, from 
a new pliable, soft, white fabric 
(not rubber), which is odorless, 
antiseptic and light as a hand- 
kerchief. The most comfortable, 
easily adjusted and useful article 
ever made for an infant's wear. 


Absolutely Waterproof 


Washes easily and will not chafe, 
irritate, or sweat. Every pair is 
daintily trimmed with torchon lace. 

The fabric is used in a good 
many ways. For sheeting in 
maternity cases, sickness and 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
like a duck; more economical than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are made can 
be obtained at dry good stores throughout the country. If 
you cannot obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents 
to us for a pair; two sizes; large and small. Each pair is 
adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of 
fabric sent free. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO.,70A Broad 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Infant’s Outfit ,iccs $5.69 


Everything for the complete outfitting of Children 
up to12 years. Send 4c. for illustrated catalogue 
an: “* Hints to Mothers.” 


Nye & Herring, 635 Madison St., Chicago. Ill. 




















stiff enough to support his ankles. 
| shoe made which has whalebones at the sides and 


| and bring it safely through. 









Inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing 
stamps or addressed stamped en- 
velopes will be answered by mail. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER'S 
CALENDAR 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1903 


What to Do for a Baby 
Month by Month 





Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 








THE NINTH MONTH 


HE average healthy boy baby 
of nine months usually 
weighs eighteen pounds; 
and a girl baby, seventeen 
and three-quarters. A baby 

of this age generally makes some attempt 
to stand on his feet, and sometimes will 
pull himself up by taking hold of the 
side of his ‘‘pen’’ or of a chair, and 
will even stand several minutes while 
holding on tothem. Unless he does this 
of his own accord, however, he should 
not be urged. 

He will now often say “ Mamma’”’ and 
** Papa’’ quite distinctly, and sometimes 
other short syllables; he may also attempt to sing. 

His long morning nap should still be continued, 
and if he seems sleepy in the early afternoon he 
may be allowed to take another short nap then. 

If the baby is a heavy one and tries to stand 
upon his feet much the little moccasins or soft kid 
shoes that he has been wearing will hardly be 
There is a 





which laces down the front, that many mothers 
like to use at this period for their babies. Another 
shoe which answers the same purpose is made with 
a piece of stiffening at the side. All shoes made 
for babies and young children should, of course, be 
without a heel; they should also have broad toes 
and be made to fit the individual child’s foot as 
accurately as possible. Laced ones are a little 
better than buttoned shoes, for they can often be 
made to fit better. 

The ninth month food formula consists of six 
ounces of cream skimmed from the top of a quart 
bottle of milk, eighteen ounces of milk poured off, 
twenty-one of gruel, eight teaspoonfuls of milk 
sugar or five of granulated, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda anda pinch of salt. This 
should be bottled, pasteurized and cooled as usual, 
and fed to the baby every three hours up to ten P. M., 
giving six and one-half to seven ounces at a meal. 

Sometimes, when the baby has had a serious 
iliness and he cannot digest the curd of cow’s milk, 


What to Do When 


If Pins or Buttons are Swallowed 
HEN the baby begins to creep on the floor, if 
any small articles such as buttons, safety- 
pins, etc., are left lying about he is apt to put them 
in his mouth and his mother may be suddenly 
called upon to remove them. The frequency with 
which some mothers and careless nurses leave 
safety-pins about is greatly to be deplored. One 
baby managed to swallow five pins (one of which 
was open) while the nurse’s back was turned for a 
minute only. 
Often if the object swallowed has not pressed 


| down far it may be brought up by simply giving 


the child a sharp slap between the shoulders, or by 
turning him upside down and holding him by his 
feet, then slapping his back. If this does not bring 
it up the mother should try to reach it with her 
finger. If the object has already reached the stom- 
ach give plenty of mush, bread and milk or baked 
potatoes, which will form a soft coating about it 
Never make the mis- 
take of giving a cathartic to hurry the object 
along; this does more harm than good and may 
prove very dangerous. 

If a foreign body has lodged in the nose, and the 
child is old enough to blow, hold one nostril and 
make him blow with the other, or tickle his nose 
with a feather, or induce a sneeze by means of a 
little black pepper. 

If the substance is in the ear it should not be 
tampered with unless it may be easily seen at the 
opening, but the child should be taken at once toa 
good doctor or serious trouble may otherwise result. 


When the Baby Has Diphtheria 


bons is a disease which young infants contract 

as well as older children, and as the baby can- 
not complain of having a ‘‘sore throat’’ the 
disease is sometimes well advanced before it is dis- 
covered. In a family of young children it is an 
excellent plan to make a practice of examining the 
throats of all the little ones two or three times each 
week. This takes but a moment and may save a 
great deal of trouble. 

The most frequent seat of diphtheria is the 
mucous membrane of the nose or throat.. If a baby 
has a thin serous discharge, mixed often with a 
little blood from the nose, the mother should at once 
call her doctor’s attention to it and have an exami- 
nation for the diphtheria germ made. 

If a baby has been exposed to the disease he may 
develop it at any time from twenty-four hours to 
three or four weeks. Frequently the first thing 
noticed by the mother will be that the child seems 
to have less desire for his bottle, and perhaps the 
glands at the side of the neck may be swollen. 
There may or may not be fever, but in a case of 
pure diphtheria it is seldom very high. 

On examining the baby’s throat the membrane 
will be found to vary a good deal in appearance — 
sometimes looking like a faint, grayish-white 
cloud, and at other times being more yellow and 
thicker. It is most often seen on the tonsils. As 
soon as the mother sees this she should notify her 








the doctor will order peptonized milk; 
but this should never be continued in- 
definitely, because the child’s stomach be- 
comes so accustomed to having its work 
done for it that it will after a while refuse 
to act for itself. Peptonizing the milk 
digests the curd either wholly or partially, 
according to the length of time the action 
of the peptonizing agent is allowed to 
continue. To peptonize milk completely 
two articles are necessary — the extract 
of pancreatis and bicarbonate of soda. 


tubes, in the form of tablets, or in bulk. 
The tubes or tablets are often considered 
most convenient, for it is not necessary 
to weigh the powder. When peptonizing 
milk to be modified it is a little better to peptonize 
the milk first and then add the necessary amount 
of water, etc., after the process is completed. 

Take fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda and 


These substances may be procured in | 


fifteen grains uf extract of pancreatis; rub them up 


in a little cold milk; add this to one pint of cold 
milk and mix very thoroughly. Stand the jar or 
pitcher containing this mixture in a deep basin of 
water the temperature of which is 115° Fahrenheit. 
Cover it and keep it at this temperature for two 
hours; then add the water and other ingredients 
mentioned in the different formulas. This com- 
pletely peptonized milk will have a very bitter 
taste, but it will not be noticed by very young 
infants, and older ones will grow accustomed to it 
after a while. 

When the doctor thinks it is only necessary to 
partially peptonize the milk it should be treated as 
above but allowed to stand in the water only ten or 
twenty minutes, or as long as is prescribed. If 
peptonized for ten minutes only it has no bitter 
taste. Partially peptonized milk should always be 


scalded after it has stood in the hot water the re- | 
quired length of time, otherwise the peptonizing | 


will continue. 


When the child is to be put back on unpeptonized | 


milk again it is well to make the change gradually, 
shortening the length of time which the milk is left 


in the warm water every day until unpeptonized | 


milk can be taken. 


the Baby is Sick 


doctor without a moment’s delay, for if the child is 
to be saved prompt action is necessary. 
should, of course, be isolated at once. 


as soon as the diphtheria germ is found, or if the 
child’s condition is at all serious, even before a re- 
port can be had, he will inject antitoxin. There 
are some people who do not believe in the use of 
this invaluable remedy, but the majority of suc- 
cessful practitioners look upon antitoxin as a 
** friend in need.’’ It must, however, be given early 
in the disease and in a sufficient quantity. If this 
is done frequently the membrane will begin to dis- 
appear in a very few hours, and I have known 
several severe cases when the chiid’s throat was en- 
tirely clear twenty-four hours after the administra- 
tion of the antitoxin. The other treatment differs 
greatly and must, of course, be left to the family 
doctor. The duration of the disease varies, and the 
baby should not be allowed to come in contact with 
others until a culture taken from his throat shows 
the germ to be absent. One attack of diphtheria 
does not protect the child from having another. 

The room in which the child has been kept during 
the disease should be thoroughly fumigated. 


Hives is Sometimes Caused by Indigestion 


IVES or urticaria is often seen in young chil- 
dren. The disease is frequently caused by 
some form of indigestion. 
the injection of antitoxin. It is not at all a serious 
disease, but as it itches a great deal it makes the 
child uncomfortable and often quite cross. The 
eruption may cover a large portion of the body or 
only a few scattered spots may beseen. Sometimes 
the eruption will disappear in a few hours, again it 
lasts several days. It usually appears in bright 
red wheals or blotches. 

The first thing to do is to give the child a laxa- 
tive. To relieve the itching sop the spots with 
warm water in which is a little bicarbonate of 
soda, or an entire bath of this may be given. 

Rhubarb and soda mixture is excellent to give, 
but this should be ordered by the doctor in proper 
doses. 


Nervous Children Often Have Nosebleed 


OSEBLEED may be caused by knocks or 
bumps, or may be due to the baby’s general 
condition. It is often seen in nervous and exci- 
table children. When it occurs the baby should be 
kept very quiet and in a semi-upright position. 
Cold applications, such as ice-cloths or a small 
piece of ice wrapped in linen or cotton, should be 
held on the bridge of the nose and at the back of 
the neck. If this does not help try to ‘press hard 
on the upper lip close under the nose. If all these 
simple means of treatment fail, a doctor should be 
called at once, as it may be necessary to use a drug 
or to plug the nose very far back with cotton or 
other substance. 
When a child has frequent attacks of nosebleed, 
with no apparent external cause, he should be 
examined early by the family doctor. 


The child | 
The doctor | 
will generally take a culture of the membrane, and | 





Sometimes it follows | 














This picture of my baby — one year 
old — should prove to you, as it has 
to me, the value of ESKAY’S FOOD. 


She weighed at birth 8% Ibs. Four brominent foods were 
tried, but the child grew thinner and weaker. Then we 
tried ESKAY’S FOOD. It nourished perfectly, constipa- 
tion and poor digestion ceased, the baby began to gain — 
pen fs then rapidly —in health and weight, to our great 
delight. 

She was fed exclusively on Eskay’s Food until now. 
To-day her health is perfect, her sleep restful and she 
weighs 21% Ibs. I consider Eskay's Food the most perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk, and use it wherever pussible 
in my practice, because it is uniformly successful 


R. G. CONTRELL, M. D., President, 
54 W. 23rd St., N. Y. HARRIS INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Every mother needs our valuable book, “‘ How 
to Care for the Baby.”’ It is sent free with 
samples of Eskay’s Food upon application to 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 429 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 














For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
‘“‘camel-hair” in name. Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’'s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and ail large cities. 


. Lf not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
MN 1G 
—— reene St. 
. New York 











IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 
FOOD i 


for Babies &Invalids'| 














Permanently overcomes the 
disorders of warm weather 
andteething. The best FOOD 
during and after weaning. 


Trial size 25 cts. at druggists. 
Sample FREE from us. 


‘* The happiest people in this 
world are the convalescents”’ 
quickly made well by Impe- 
rial Granum. Invaluable in 
the sick room and for sufferers 
from Dyspepsia, and the Aged 


Send a postal for these pictures, 
highly colored, with no adver- 
tising, and a copy of FOOD— 
published in the interest of help- 
ful diet. 


John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 
153 Water St., New York City 

















Accident 
Proof Cribs 


with high sliding sides 
and closely spaced 
spindles, preve® 
Mothers worrying, 45 
the Baby can’t fal! out, 
climb over or st its 
head through. } itted 

= = 3 with high grace ven 
wire spring and finished in white enamel or colors. As! yout 
dealer for Foster’s No. 40 Ideal Crib. 





this 


trade mark 
For illustrated booklet address 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 105 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y- 
Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Bed an‘ mat- 














tresses and the “Ideal” line of Iron Beds, Cribs, ete. | 
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A Sustaining Food-Drink 


HORLICK’s 


A delicious, refreshing food-beverage for those who are “run 





down”’ 


or mentally and physically fatigued. 
easily digested, and invigorating. 


Nourishing, 
The maximum of nutri- 
tion with the least strain upon the digestion. 


the appetite; no distressed feeling after a meal. 





Tempting to | 


| 


| 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk with an extract of | 
choice malted grain, partially predigested and concentrated to powder | 


form. Instantly prepared for use by stirring in hot or cold water. 
Needs no cooking nor further addition of milk. 


In Tablet form, also, with either natural or chocolate flavor. For invalids 
the Tablets are often extremely convenient, as slowly dissolving in the mouth 


they supply nourishment. 
Trial package free upon request. 
At all druggists. 


Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, England, Established 1873, Moutreal, Canada. 
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BLOCK * i LIGHT 









THE PERFECT HOME LIGHT 


HE nearest substitute for daylight is the Block Light for Home Use. 

It is a wonderful, new white light of intense brilliancy produced by 

the perfect combustion of air and any kind of gas—city gas, natural 
gas and gasoline gas. It is guaranteed to produce a light of 150 candle power 
—equal to 1o incandescent electric light bulbs. It burns 8 parts of air to 1 
part of gas. Numerous patents cover new principles found only in the Block 
Light, making it as far superior to all other lights as the searchlight is to the tallow 
dip. No matter what light you are now using—the Block Light will give 


Four Times the Light at Less 
than Half the Cost 


You are wasting gas every day you are without a — Light in your 
home. As a special introductory offer we will send <¢ 


Complete Block House Light for $1.50 ath tenet 


BURNER, MANTLE AND GLOBE, which you can readily attach 
to any gas jet in your home and test it. Money refunded 
if you are not thoroughly satisfied. When ordering 
please state character of gas you are using. 


BLOCK LIGHT CO., 17 Park Place, New York City 


Agents wanted everywhere 
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Always ready to eat. 


A nutritious and delicious food for all 
people, every day in the year. Made 
fromthe finest wheat grown in America, 
Mapl-Flake embodies the hydrates, 
phosphates and nitrates essential to 

health and strength. Thoroughly steam-cooked, 
» itis easily digested and quickly assimilated; de- 

‘| lightfully acceptable to dyspeptics, and those with 
if, sensitive stomachs; while thoroughly satisfying 
to the robust appetite. 

Great, crisp wheat flakes, flavored with pure 
maple syrup, and toasted to a tempting brown- 
ness, and always ready to eat. 

Mapl-Flake does away with the discomforts 
of baking. It can be served in a hundred ways. 
A book of choice recipes in every package. 

/ Insist on getting Mapl-Flake —the food of 
quality at the common price. 
A large package for 15 cents. 
The grocer who is anxious that his customers shall 
always have the best will be sure to have Mapl-Flake. 


HYGIENIC FOOD CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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The Smile 


that won’t come off 





CERETA COUPONS in Packages of QUAKER OATS have a VALUE 
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From Baby in the High 
Chair to Grandma in the 
Rocker, 


JELL-O 


is liked by every member 
of the family. So easy 
and quick to prepare and 
can be used with fresh or 
candied fruits, nuts, figs, 
hundreds of different com- 











dates in 
binations. 
FOUR FRUIT FLAVORS: 
Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and Straw- 
berry. ‘At all Grocers. toc. Try it to-day. 


THE GENESEE PURE Food CO.LE Roy. N.Y. 


M°SGALL #1 
PATTERNS i 


They are the best. Absolutely reliable and 
stylish. Established 33 years. Sold by some 
reliable dealer in nearly every city and town 
or by mail. Mail orders filled the day received. 
Send for free catalogue—over 600 designs. 
Address 


The McCall Co. 


Designers and makers of the celebrated McCall Patterns 


1§3-117 WEST 3st ST.. NEW YORK 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE—the acknowledged 
leader of all Fashion monthlies. All the latest 
Fashion News, Colored Plates, Household 
Hints, Fiction, etc. Circulation 450,000 every 
month. Send soc. for a year or sc. for latest 
copy. Address as above. 


MECALLS 
MAGAZINE 


Don’t Stand Over a Hot Stove 


We can save you the services of 
a cook or make a good cook out of 
4 poor one. Saves you 50 oohy 4 
in fuel, labor and time. Pine 
Summer Cottages. Insures La 
deliciously cooked, easily digested, 
never spoiled, steaming hot meals, 
all cooked over one burner. No 

ling of Odors or Tastes. 

Cooked by Steam Heat. Grand 
for Canning Fruit. Use the 


O-HI-O 
Steam Cooker ¥i%, 


and the great problem of summer 
cooking is solved. 38.60 Cock 
Book Free. 6c. for postage. Prices 
2.50 to $9.50. Handsomely 
llustrated Catalogue FREE 
WE WANT GOOD AGENTS 
Agencies in all cities. 


THE OHIO COOKER CO., 748 Jefferson Street, Toledo, 0. 


Rugs ftom Old Carpets 


Send us your old carpets and 
we will return them made into 
beautiful, durable rugs, 
woven in any size 
desired. We return 
rugs by freight, 
prepaid. 
Write for 
price list, 
fac-simile color oitten of rug and full particulars. 


Allen Rug Weaving Company, 439 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























































“STRICTLY FRESH EGGS | 


FROM THE FARM TO YOUR TABLE 


Every egg tested for Dry Rot, Tuberculosis and 
disease. Eggs pieoes the day laid— 12 dozen 
in crate—will be fresh three weeks after delivery. 
| Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for Free Illus- 
trated Booklet. 


| Henry A. Cutler, 1000 W. Main 8t., ai Mich. 

























THEN USE 


POLPASTA 


Saves time, prevents brittle nails, cures 
callous cuticle, and gives the nails that 
peculiar well-cared-for-nicely-polished-look. 
Not a Rouge, a Polishing Paste, 25 cts. per Jar 


This outfit of One F. B. Flexible File. 


weat\ FB an Six F. B. Emery Boards. 


; One F. B. Orange Stick. 
Manicure Goods, by Sample of Polpasta. 
mail for 25 cents. Sainple of F. B. Nail Powder. 


FORQUIGNON MFG. CO., 11 E. 16th Street, New York 


Samples and the book “* How to Manicure " for 10 cents. 


REDUCED RATES ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado. 
Map of Los Angeles and. San Francisco, FREE. 


Bekins Household Shipping Co:, 99 Dearborn 8t., Chicage 
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MRS. RORER’S 
TABLE TALKS 


By Mrs. 8.7. Rorer 















Cinnamon Tempts the Appetite 
qeous the spices which are 


used as condiments cinnamon 

is perhaps most widely known. 
Its mild and agreeable flavor tempts 
the appetite but usually hinders 
the digestion. 

Cinnamon Zeylanicum is the 
inner bark of a small evergreen 
tropical tree, and is an old and 
well-known antiseptic. For ages 
it has been used as a wash to pre- 
vent the growth of bacteria in the 
The essential oil consists chiefly of aro- 
Of course it 





mouth, 
matic aldehydes and kindred bodies. 
is poisonous in its concentrated form. 

Cassia, frequently sold for cinnamon, is the bark 


of the Chinese variety of cinnamon. It is coarse 
and woody and lacks the delicate flavor of the true 
The unripe fruit of the cassia is used 
as a scent or flavoring for the mouth and breath, 
and is sold under the name of *‘ cassia buds.’’ 


All spices contain two oils, one volatile, the other 
The latter is liquid at ordinary tempera- | 


essential. 
tures, but will deposit camphors at low tempera- 
tures. These, as well as volatile oils, have highly 
characteristic odors. 

Most spices are too pronounced in flavor to use 
with fruits; they are better with meats and made 
dishes. While cinnamon and apples form a com- 
mon combination it is not always a desirable one. 

The delicate flavor of the apple is frequently 
overpowered by the cinnamon. The true art of 


| seasoning is to bring out the flavor of the food, not 


to overpower it. 

In warm weather a little cinnamon with meat 
prevents the too rapid decomposition of the meat 
and no doubt aids indirectly in its digestion. 

Cinnamon in cake or bread is am agreeable addi- 
tion. Cinnamon bun, palatable and sightly, should 
be eaten only in small quantities. 

A bit of stick cinnamon thrown into milk will 
frequently take away the milky taste and make 
it more acceptable to an invalid. There is not 
enough cinnamon dissolved in the milk to make it 
an astringent or to greatly change its dietetic value. 
This is true also of calves’ foot and gelatine jeliies. 

When buying cinnamon select only the very best, 
that which is rich in color, odor and oil. There 
are three or four grades of pure spices. The differ- 
ence in price is due to the variety, freshness and 
quality of oil which each contains. A little very 
good spice is preferable to a large quantity of an 
indifferent or dry quality. 


How to Preserve Ginger 


WaASsH and thoroughly scrape the rhizomes; 
throw quickly into cold water to prevent dis- 
coloration. Cover with fresh cold water; bring to 
boiling point and drain. Cover again with boiling 
water and cook slowly until the ginger is tender; 
drain, this time saving the water to use for the 
flavoring of other preserves; or it may be put aside 
for ginger extract. Weigh the ginger, and to each 


pound allow a pound of sugar and half a pint of | 


boiling water. Put the sugar and water in a 
preserving-kettle; bring to boiling point and skim. 
Put in the ginger and cook slowly until each piece 
is perfectly transparent. The ginger may now be 
put away the same as other preserves, or drained 
free from the syrup, cut into thin slices and rolled 
in granulated sugar. The syrup may be used for 
flavoring other preserves. 


Spiced Fruits 


O EACH seven pounds of fruit allow four 
pounds of sugar, a pint of good vinegar, a 
level tablespoonful of cinnamon, a level tablespoon- 
ful of allspice, a tablespoonful of ground ginger, a 
level teaspoonful of cloves, a level teaspoonful of 
mace, a grated nutmeg, six bay leaves. Crush the 
bay leaves and mix them with all the spices; then 
put them into four small pieces of cheesecloth and 
tie them loosely. Boil for a moment the sugar and 
vinegar, throw in the spices and then the fruit. 
Soft fruits must remain only a moment over the 
fire. ‘Take from the fire and stand aside to cool. 
Next morning lift the fruit with a skimmer and put 
it into stone jars. Boil the syrup, pour it over the 
fruit and let cool. Do this for nine consecutive 
mornings; the last morning cook the fruit until it 
is tender to the centre. 
This recipe will answer for pears, peaches, 
apples, currants, watermelon rind, citron melon and 
cantaloups. 


To Make Tomato Ketchup 


GaLace one peck of good solid tomatoes. Wash 
them thoroughly; cut them into halves; put 
them into a porcelain-lined kettle; add a quarter of 
an ounce of whole cloves, an ounce of allspice, a 
dozen small bird peppers ‘crushed, four bay leaves, 
two tablespoonfuls of whole mustard, four inches 
of stick cinnamon broken, one ounce of green 
ginger slices, or a little dried unground ginger 
pounded, four onions chopped fine, four cloves of 
garlic cut into slices. Bring this to boiling point 
and simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour; 
press through a sieve. Return the pulp to the fire 
and cook quickly, so as not to destroy the color, 
until very thick. Adda pint of vinegar, cook for 
fifteen minutes longer; add four level tablespoon- 
fuls of salt, a level teaspoonful of white pepper; 
take from the fire, bottle while hot, cork and stand 
the bottles ina baking- -pan partly filled with water; 
put them into a moderate oven for one hour. Take 
the bottles out, dip the tops quickly in melted 
sealing-wax and stand aside to cool. 


To Dry Peas 


URING this month one should dry corn and 
peas for winter use. While shelling peas for 
dinner, shell a quart to dry. Small quantities re- 
quire less time and are usually much better. Select 
for drying the very young peas. Puta thin layer on 
brown paper in the bottom of baking-pans; stand 
them in a very hot sun, or in a moderate oven, 
leaving the door open. Shake or stir them three 
or four times during the drying. Peas retain a 
great amount of sweetness when dried quickly. 
Keep them in tin boxes in a dry place. They re- 
quire soaking before cooking. They are much 
better than canned peas; then, too, if carefully 
dried, they are sure to keep. 
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THERE’S MONEY IN 


Prrrag 


A can of Jap-a-lac is equal to an increase in income. If people would buy more Jap-a-lac 
and less furniture there would be more bondholders. Half of the furniture that goes 
to the junk-heap or the second-hand man needs only a coat of Jap-a-lac to make it as 
good as new, for Jap-a-lac gives a finish that will satisfy the most critical. 

Jap-a-lac is the result of twenty-five years’ experience in making high-grade varnishes. 
It is a varnish—and more. It colors and varnishes at the same time, and gives a tough, 
elastic, brilliant finish that ‘wears like iron.” Jap-a-lac is ready for use in a baker's 
dozen of useful colors; 

OAK, WALNUT, MAHOGANY, CHERRY, OX-BLOOD, MALACHITE-GREEN, BLUE, GROUND, 
DEAD-BLACK, BRILLIANT BLACK, FLAT-WHITE, GLOSS-WHITE, NATURAL (or Clear). 


Ked, Green or Blue mixed with White make delicate shades of enamel desirable for 
bath-rooms, bed-rooms, furniture, etc. 

THE DEAD-BLACK is useful in the present craze for “ Flemish” oak and ‘“wrought- 
iron"’ fixtures — good for fronts of fireplaces, plate-racks and ‘‘den"’ fixings. 

THE WOOD COLORS, and others, make beautiful, clean, sanitary floor covering — save 
carpet and health and make artistic rooms, 

Natural ji ap-a-lac is the model finish for hard or soft wood floors, and for new wood- 
work everywhere. A house finished with Jap-a-lac is worth ten per cent. more in appear- 
ance and durability than one finished with ordinary varnish. 

Soap and water don’t hurt Jap-a-lac. Heel prints don't make white spots on it 

You certainly ought to know all about Jap-a-lac — and we are willing to do our part; 
on request we will send free, samples of finished wood and beautiful booklet. 

SAMPLE CAN OFFER: Send us your paint dealer's name and 10c. to pay for mailing, 

and we will send to any point in the U. S. a sample can of any color of oon (enough 

to cover a chair). To facilitate reply address Dept. L. 

THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
1028 Williamson Building 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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RITE to us at once. Enclose 25 cents and 
we will ship to your nearest Express Office, 
Express paid, this very swell, light weight, 


tailor-made, early fall hat. A copy of 

Madame Virot's latest original model. 
hat is hand made of the new imported mohair felt. 
The crown and both upper and lower rim are covered 
with rows of stitching. Trimming on the rim consists 
ofa drape of pure silk Taffeta drawn through felt stitched 
rings at the side. Trimming on the under rim is a quill 
made of bright jet spangles drawn arrow fashion through 
a stitched felt ring. One of the nobbiest hats shown this 
season that your home milliner, were she able to dupli- 
cate, could not sell for less than $4.00. 

If you find the hat satisfactory, pay the Express Agent 
$1.95 and wear a hat bound to be admired by all your friends. 
This new and stunning Parisian hat is equally becoming to 
young and old, and carries a distinctiveness and style of 
workmanship that can be had only from the hands of a fash- 
ionable city milliner. You can tell at once it was never pro- 
duced by small city or town milliner. You can order it in 
Black, White, Grey, Brown, Tan or Blue. In ordering be 
sure to state color of the hat and trimmings you wish. 

Send 5c in stamps for the finest Millinery Art Catalogue 
ever issued, It tells -¥¢ can buy and wear the very newest 
Paris style for about what you would ordinarily pay. 
Falland winter copy will be ready about September 10th. 


Send Only 
25c 


A $4.00 
Pattern Hat 


ONLY 


$1.95 


TODD, SMITH & CO., 15-35 Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. _| 








WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID COMFORT 
WALKING SKIRTS 
Exclusive territory — handsome profit —I’rite 
Jor catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Company, 127 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 






SO-NO-MOR ?"cnsps 
— r 2 
Fasten Shields without sewing. 
Removed at will; s#a//—no an- 
noyance to wearer. One set serves all dresses. 
| Made of Sol-Silver, a new rustless metal that 
cannot discolor cloth. Price 25 cents a set of 
four clasps, at your dealer's or from us. 


CLOSED 











A dainty brochure, compiled by famous Vir- 
ginia chefs, by the aid of which you may 


have many delicious feasts at home. Sent 
for 6 cents in stamps. WILLOUGHBY BAY 
OYSTER CO., 234 Main Street, Norfolk, Va. 


50c. silver or twenty-five two-cent stamps. 


30 WAYS 












HOWE MFG. CO., B, 183 Dearborn Street, Chica 


144 STEEL PENS FOR 50 CENTS S22 


first quality writing pens, assorted popular styles, sent 
(Usually s¢ 


People’s Supply House, Box 242, Woonsoc ket, 











one 
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Biuc label 
SOUPS. 


READY FOR USE 
“GARTER HEATING 


% 


VARIETIES | 


CuRTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NY,,U.S.A. | 








Bz sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. 
We are the originators of this fastener: look out for imi- 
tations and buy the genuine, “Hear it Snap"’ (trade- 
mark on every card of fasteners), which are strong and 
perfect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew them 
on, printed un every card. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 

2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


AYU Lyon. DDS. 


fs 
UT 





























Dwiggins 
Wire Fences 


—correct fences 
for lawns, parks, 














etc. Our catalog | 


shows a vast vari- 
ety of the newest, 
most successful 
styles at 10c. to 50c. per foot. Write for it (FREE). 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 22 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 








CAPITOL’ LAMB'S WOOL SOLE 


For Crocheted Slippers. Pre- 

ferred by all ladies. are is SO easy to 
sew to.’’ Ask your dealer or send 25c. to 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box A, Hartford, Conn. 


~ 





















Agnota Vest Pocket 
Punching Bag 

Pat. Dec. 11, 1900, Sept. 30, '02. 

The most fascinating and persistent 

eye trainer and muscle builder ever in- 

vented Weighs less than two ounces; 

an be carried in the vest pocket. Inflate 

ah st / reasonable size—nine inches diam- 

~ — qe A positive delight for 

: s, babies. ¢ " 
mail. Send for Bootie’ scigilnsiiagd 


The M. Lindsay Rubber Co.,298A, B’dw'y, N.Y. 

















INDIAN BASKETRY 
Easily Learned by Anyone 
Most complete work on this subject 
ever published. All lessons taught 
by Navajo School of Indian Basketry; 
describes, illustrates and teaches all 
weaves, contains half-tones of 200 genu- 
ine Indian baskets, bound in bock form. 
Yokut ba ket, 24 Sent prepaid for $1. Colored plate of old 
>omo bottlen. 24 special designs and one working design of 
Whedon, seneck 17 x 22, fully illus., free with each book. 
J 


& Spreng Co., 203 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















MRS. RORER’S 
SEPTEMBER MENUS 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 
















Simple Breakfasts 


Peaches, Cream 
Rice Gems Coffee 





Broiled Tomatoes 
Toast Coffee 





Cantaloups 


Fried Eggplant, 
Tomato Ketchup 


Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee 





Raspberries 
Omelet Peas 
Toast Coffee 





Fruit 
Farina, Cream 
Gluten Gems Coffee 








Broiled Fish 
Potato Balls 


Cress 
Brown Bread Coffee 
oh 
More Elaborate 
| Breaklasts 
| Fruit 


Farina, Cream 
Omelet with 

Tomato Sauce 
Toast Coffee 





Fruit 
A Cereal, Cream 
Broiled Chops 
New Potatoes 
Gems Coffee 





Cantaloups 
A Cereal, Cream 
Fried Eggplant, 
Tomato Ketchup 
Rice Bread Coffee 





Peaches 
Moulded Farina, 
Whipped Cream 
Nut Pats, 
Sauce Béchamel 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee 


es 


Little Company 
Luncheons 


Raspberry Juice in Cups 
Poached Eggs in 
Tomato Cases 

Broiled Lamb Chops 
Peas 
| Lettuce Salad 
} Wafers Cheese 
| Coffee 
Iced Bouillon 
Corn Timbales, 
Cream Sauce 
Macaroni Croquettes, 
Tomato Sauce 
Peas 
Fruit Salad 
Café Parfait 





Wafers 


Wafers 
Cocoins 





Peach Cocktails 


Eggplant Stuffed 
with Nuts 


Broiled Chicken, 
Cream Sauce 
Biscuits 
Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Cress, French Dressing 
Cheese Fingers 
Iced Chocolate, 
Whipped Cream 
Wafers 





Cantaloups 
Broiled Tomatoes, 
Cream Sauce 


Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
| Wafers Cheese Balls 
Raspberry Parfait 

| Wafers 
ae 

Tray Luncheons 
Iced Cocoa, 
Whipped Cream 
Wafers 





Moulded Farina with 
Sliced Peaches, Cream 
| Brown Bread Sandwiches 


It is a little too early 


Brown Bread Cheese 
Sandwiches 
Iced Coffee, 
Whipped Cream 





Oatmeal Shortcake, 
Cream 





Boston Brown Bread 
Sandwiches 
Buttermilk 





Clabber with Cream 
Brown Bread 


cbs 


Family Luncheons 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Crackers 
Cold Beef 
Lettuce Salad 
Fruit 





Cold Bouillon Wafers 
Corn Fritters 
Tomato Salad 

Whole Wheat Bread 
Cantaloups 





Deviled Spaghetti 
Cold Lamb Mint Salad 
Rye Bread 
Rice Pudding 





Broiled Fish Potato Puff | 


Biscuits 
Lettuce and Cucumber 
Salad 
Wafers 
Grape Juice Sherbet 
Ae 
Simple Dinners 


Iced Bouillon 
Panned Chicken, 
Cream Sauce 
Peas 


Mayonnaise of Tomatoes | 


Wafers 
Ice Cream Small Cakes 





Vegetable Purée 
Stewed Chicken in 
sorder of Rice 
Peas or Beans 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese Balls 
Peach Ice Cream 





Cream of Pea Soup 
Sole au Gratin Potatoes 
Cucumbers 
Wafers Cheese 


Coffee 





Clam Bouillon 
Fresh Tongue, 


Hungarian Style | 


Macaroni 
Young String Beans or 
Peas 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cream Cheese 
Grape Sherbet 


Sp 
Suppers 


Chipped Creamed Beef 
Milk Biscuits 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Sliced Peaches, Cream 





Chicken Mince on Toast 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Baked Pears 
Sponge Cake 
aa 
A Few Lawn Suppers 
Cream Chicken Salad in 
Tomato Cases 
Olive Sandwiches 


Fruit Parfait Cocoins 





Chicken in Aspic, 
Mayonnaise 


Brown and White Bread 
Cress Sandwiches 


Olives Salted Nuts 
Raspberry Sherbet 
Small Cakes 





Lamb Salad 
Nasturtium Sandwiches 
Peach Mangoes 
Mint Sherbet Wafers 


HE weather is still warm. | 

Fall fruits are now in their 

best condition; tomatoes and 
all green vegetables are still com- 
ing. Do not add heavy meats to 
the daily menus until the cold, 
crisp weather comes, and fresh 
vegetables are beginning to go out 
of market. 
for fresh nuts; those in the market 
are a year old; still if they have 
been kept carefully they will retain 
considerable flavor, quite enough to mix with 
hominy, rice or potatoes to form a ‘‘ meat’’ dish. 
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Special Notice. The following offer has been extended to the Readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, good for sixty days; that is, 
until November 1st, 1903. Read the open letter carefully, comply with the conditions 
and send your letter not later than November 1st, 1903. 

















| 
| 





Apple Cup 


} 
| 
| 
| 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE STEVENS LEAGUE 
AND THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






















We are in the business of making rifles and shot guns, as you know, and 
one of our most popular products is the fine rifle known as “the Stevens No. 17 
Favorite ”’—a small, light weapon just suitable for young marksmen and sold 
at $6, a price within their reach. We believe that all boys and girls should 
learn to handle fire-arms, as a part of their education and training. If we did 
not believe this we should not make rifles for their use. But we recognize 
that there are excellent peopie who doubt the wisdom of putting guns into 
the hands of young people. We believe also that the boys and girls of the 
Stevens League can help us to convince thsir parents and guardians that 
the doubt is not warranted. We therefore offer to the young readers of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 25 “Stevens No. 17 Favorite Rifles” for the best 25 
statements of reasons why young people, both boys and girls, should learn 
to handle the rifle, and also of the conditions under which the use of a rifle 
should be granted to a boy or girl. State your reasons as simply and 
strongly as possible, in not less than 200 words. 

You may secure your arguments and facts wherever you can—and 
may have assistance in preparing your letters; provided the letters are 
your own: that is, you must compose and write the letters yourself. 
Letters must be written in ink, on one side of the paper. What is 
desired are arguments that will convince your elders that it is a good 
thing that children of the proper age should learn to own, care for, and 
shoot a rifle suited to their strength. Incidents showing benefits 
derived from knowing how to shoot will be especially welcome, 
Arguments showing that accidents result from ignorance rather 
than from familiarity, or proving the value of marksmanship as an 
inducement to life in the open air, etc., etc., are desired. The J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Company would like to obtain as many 
good letters as possible, and will gladly pay the writers of any 
letters worth using as advertisements, even if the letters do not 
win prizes. But it is the ideas, the incidents and arguments 
that are desired — not testimonials. We believe that boys and 
girls may be the best advocates of their own “right to bear 
arms,” and we call upon them to justify our confidence in them. 
Give your name, age, address and mail your letters to 


THE STEVENS RIFLE COMPETITION, 2%, Main Street, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


























When you think of FLOUR 
Think of GOLD MEDAL 


GUARANTEED. 
Quality always the same’ 





Washburn-Orosby Go. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Paper Patterns 


- free with 
\\Sorosis 


Petticoats 


The Proof of a 
Petticoat isin 
the Fit of the Gown ° 


No dress can be made to fit properly 
over a wrongly cut petticoat. The 
wearers of the Sorosis petticoat can 
always be distinguished by their per- 
fect fitting skirts — not a wrinkle over 
the smooth, snug hips. 

It's the Sorosis demi-yoke does it — 
found only on the Sorosis petticoats. 

Then the quality of its mercerized 
sateen is matchless for its wearing 
richness. The trimming finish, too, 
gives a wide choice of exclusive effects 
in the very latest modes. 

These perfect petticoats are priced 
at $1.00 and upwards. This includes 
with everyone your choice of patterns 
from the Sorosis Fashion Sheet, prac- 
tical working designs of the famous 
Mme. Manteah—her very best mod- 
els of everything a woman wears. 

At your dry goods store, or send us 
a dealer's name who hasn't Sorosis 
and we'll mail you the sheet for your 
trouble. 


SOROSIS GARMENT COMPANY 
Ionia, Mich. 










































new 
and 


delightful 


preparation for the teeth. 


Thoroughly healthful, whitening the 
teeth, strengthening the gums and | 
leaving a most pleasant and refresh- 
ing taste in the mouth. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ORRIN’S STRAWBERRY TOOTH PASTE 
in handsome jars, 50Cents. At Drug- 


gists or sent postpaid. If you order 
direct from us please give name of 


your Druggist. 
A dainty packet of 
FREE ORRIN’S VIOLET 
Superior Sachet Powder, 
| with a beautiful Booklet on the Care 
of the Skin, to all answering this 
advertisement. 


ORRIN E. SKIFF & CO. 


Perfumers 


| 
Miami Avenue Detroit, Mich. | 
j 

















RUBBER 
Sponge 


A marvelous beautifier and restorer of skin 
health. A sponge with a peculiar cup-like 
nature that c/eanses the pores inside as well 
as outside. That imparts a massage treat- 
ment to the skin of wonderful value in 
beauty cultivation. Instead of clogging 

up the pores like powders, létions, 

creams, etc., it aids nature to open 

wider her only means of expelling 
skin poisons, thus restoring 
natural beauty in nature's 
own way. 


The only aésolute/y sanitary, germ-proof, hygienic 
sponge. Soft as velvet — will not tear — easily steril- 


ized — durable. Fine for toilet, nursery, bath. 

Complexion (toilet) size, 50c.; bath, $1.00, by mail 

prepaid. None genuine unless Russian Kleanwell 
label is attached. 


A. H. Smith, Sole U. 8. Agent, 
84 Chambers St., New York 


‘¢Mum?”’ 


the beautiful snow-white cream that 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and does no harm to clothes or skin. 

25c by-mail, postpaid, or at drug- 
or department-stores. 

MUM MANUFACTURING CO. Philadeiphia 
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GOOD HEALTH 
FOR GIRLS 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 











Causes of Perspiration 


ANY girls are troubled by ex- 
M cessive perspiration. This 
is generally confined to cer- 

tain parts of the body, as the hands, 
feet or axilla. It causes great an- 
noyance in many ways and is often 
hard to remedy. In some cases, 
not cure, but relief only, is possi- 
ble, the condition being very 
resistant to various forms of treat- 
ment. It is sometimes difficult to 
draw a line between active normal perspiration and 
abnormal excess of this secretion. But if it exists 
to such a degree that it causes the girl to take cold 





| easily, and especially if it weakens the nervous sys- 


tem, then it is pretty safe to say that there is a 
disturbed condition of the perspiratory apparatus. 

Stout ¢’-ls are most liable to perspire to excess 
in all parts of the body. It is of little use to 


| attempt to remedy this condition without at the 


same time turning the attention to the condition of 


| obesity and using measures to overcome the dis- 





turbances of nutrition which give rise to corpulence. 


The true causes of excessive perspiration are not 
very well known. It is found in all classes and 
conditions —in those who are very particular in 
their personal care and in those who are not; in 
all ages, in both sexes, and in the healthy and sickly 
alike. 

Diseases of the nervous system are sometimes 
complicated by this troublesome condition, and 
many curious cases are known of perspiring in only 
certain parts of the body. I know of a girl who 
perspired on one side of her head so that she could 
never arrange her hair well, as it was always wet. 
Some girls subject to sick headache perspire in lim- 
ited parts of the head. Sweating is generally more 
profuse in the summer than in the winter, though 
not always. Excitement of any kind and weakness 
often give rise to excessive perspiration. It is sen- 
sible, then, for girls who are troubled in this way to 
avoid excitement as much as possible and to build 
themselves up by means of fresh air, good food and 
exercise. 

Normal sweat is odorless, but unhappy is the girl 
who is afflicted by malodorous perspiration. This 
is observed in certain diseases ; as the result of tak- 
ing certain medicines or foods which in themselves 
are inodorous ; and still further, the cause is often 
unknown or very obscure. Garlicand onions eaten 
in large quantities have been known to cause this 
trouble. In some cases in which certain drugs, such 
as sulphur or phosphorus, are being taken, the odor 
from the skin is unmistakable. Even silver articles 
carried in the pockets of a person taking sulphur 
will become black, proving that the drug is exhaled 
from the skin. Tar, turpentine, alcohol, coffee, 
truffles, iodine and valerian are among the sub- 
stances which are known to cause body odor. 


Then there are odors known as professional odors 
of the skin. One of the most persistent of these is 
noted in men who care for horses. It is very last- 
ing and can sometimes be detected for weeks after 
the man has stopped this work. Soap-boilers, 
tanners and butchers all have a characteristic odor. 

Again, various diseases have their own peculiar 
odor, so that an experienced physician can detect it 
at once on entering the sick-room. . 

In cases in which a girl is conscious of a distinctly 
disagreeable odor which she cannot overcome by 
personal care — and she will often find that this is 
possible — it is well to consult a physician. Often 
tonics are of service to build up the system. 

Another curious anomaly of perspiration is the dif- 
ferent colors that it sometimes shows. The typical 
forms are black, blue and gray. There are also red, 
brown, green and yellow. This is caused in certain 
cases by a reaction occurring between the sweat and 
the clothing. Sometimes it exists at the same time 
with certain internal disorders. These cases are 
often very obstinate. It is quite probable that 
colored sweat is due to germs. The coloring ma- 
terial adheres very closely to the skin. Water, even 
with brisk rubbing, will not alone cleanse the skin. 
It is also very difficult to remove the stain from the 
linen. A French writer states that the skin can be 
perfectly cleansed by means of oil. Other authori- 
ties have not had the same success. 

Girls who suffer from this affection are often of 
the hysterical type. It occurs generally in the 
young, not often being seen after thirty years of age. 

There is another condition of the sweat glands in 
which they do not secrete at all. This may occur 
in certain grave diseases, such as diabetes or tuber- 
culosis, and in some nervous affections. In these 
cases the general condition must first be treated. 

The dryness of the skin may be relieved by apply- 
ing the following preparation, known as glycerite of 
starch : Starch, two drams ; glycerine, two ounces. 
These ingredients should be rubbed together thor- 
oughly in a mortar till well mixed, and then slowly 
heated, stirring constantly. 


Some Little Hints 


Driving never takes the place of walking, but it is 
sometimes a good substitute when a person is greatly 
fatigued. 


In all manipulations of the face the general direc- 
tion of the movements should be upward and out- 
ward from the mouth. This will tend to remove 
those heavy lines that run obliquely from the nose 
down to the corners of the mouth. 


Sweeping, if properly performed, is an excellent 
exercise. The strength exerted should come from 
the arms. 


The stout girl must avoid candy and dainties, 
especially between meals. White bread should also 
be shunned, unless it is sliced thin and toasted so 
that it is brown all through. Cereals with their 
tempting cream and sugar must be left alone. 
Most stout girls are especially fond of just the 
edibles that tend to increase their weight. You can 
never decrease obesity more easily than right now 
while you are young. 


Fruit when cooked may be eaten at any meal. 
Its effect is apt to be more beneficial when it is 
taken alone and at the beginning of the meal; it is 
even better when taken between meals. 
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PURE, TRANSPARENT, FRAGRANT. 
‘CARRIES THE PERFUME OF NATURAL FLOWEE 

















“JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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Sparkling Crystal 
Separating Glass 


The pride and glory of the housewife. Gives an air of 
refined elegance to table or sideboard, because of its 
originality and dainty gracefulness. 


Rich in design — Beautiful in bril- 
liancy of finish— Sensible in its 
separating features— Thoroughly 
sanitary—Easily filled and cleaned 
—Locked by handsome 
nickel ring— More 
economical than the 
ordinary kind 


“IF IT 
SEPARATES 
IT’S PERFECTION” } 











Made in an endless variety 
of Water Bottles, Water 
and Claret Sets, Cruets, 
Syrups, Butter Dishes, Sugar, 
Cream and Spoon Hok ers, 
Bitters, Phosphate, Cologne 
and Barbers’ Bottles, Decanters 
and Chilling Bottles, etc. 


Handsome booklet, “Zvolution 
of Table Glassware,” tells all 
about them —sent free for your 
dealer’s name. 


Perfection Glass Co. » Maiden Street, Washington, Pa. 


a 


IVER JOHNSON 
| SHOT GUNS 

3 CHAMPION *G,0 9 
“IVER JOHNSON ae oo 


Top Snap” ._— 


“IVER JOHNSON * 
Semi-Hammerless” 8. 00 


Lo mot lel yout fuddlana 
(lleaaiife Hire 
IVER JOHNSON - FITCHBURG, MASS.,U.S.A. 


SYRUP- No. 253 
At your dealer’s, or 
sent prepaid 


For 50 Cents 














¢ 


SEND FOR OUR FIREARMS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Answers to Some Questions tj 
HE most common cause of : 
blackheads is uncleanliness. — 
They occur most often in 





girls before twenty-five years of 
age. In some cases, however, the 
cause cannot be discovered. 


Are pre-eminently the Auto- 


How to Develop a Thin Neck 
ae Iam afflicted with an abnormally 
satisfying from every stand- thin neck which is a source of great 
point. Distinguished and annoyance to me, especially in the | 
summer time, as it greatly interferes with comfort- 
able dressing. Can you suggest any beneficial 
in construction. Strength treatment ? M. R. 


mobiles for ladies —they are 





stylish in appearance, perfect 


Dhyl 





Shoe for women 


without awkwardness, grace A thin neck is a sign of weakness. There are 
various exercises that will develop your neck. Lie 
on your back, resting on your head and heels only. 
You will find this posture hard tohold. It is known 
as the “wrestler’s bridge’’—for in wrestling a | 
person is never ‘‘ thrown ’’ till both shoulders touch 
the ground at once. Another exercise: Turn your 
head slowly from side to side as faras youcan. Do 
this often. Again, drop your head back slowly as 
POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY far as you can. Carrying a weight, such asa odes 
Waverley Dept. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. bag, on your head will also help you. Youare sure 
to see the result of such exercises soon. 


without fragility. Convenient, 


clean, simple, speedy and safe. 


Write for Catalogue of Kunabouts, 
Surries and Phaetons. 














Effects of Exercise on the Disposition 


Do you believe that exercise has any effect on the | 
disposition ? AMANDA. | 
} 





Most assuredly it has. I knew a girl who was 
constantly faultfinding ~especially at the table. 
The food never pleased her and her appetite was 
poor. But when she began to exercise, her appetite 
improved and her complaining grew less, till finally | 
you would not have known her for the same girl. 








One look at an Ultra $3.50 Shoe will show its excellence 
of material, fineness of workmanship and elegance of style. 

One trial will show its perfection of fit and your need of 
our patent cushion insole, which protects the feet from the 
P24 hot sidewalks on bright days and from dampness on wet 
i 1 days. This feature alone makes the shoe worth twice its cost. 









Golf Girls 


Open air sports make 
rough skin and try the 
finest complexions. 
Use the perfect 


Bathing Necessary in the Case of Weak Lungs 


I am troubled with weak lungs. Should I bathe 
frequently ? MURIEL. | 


Yes, by all means, for the skin aids the lungs in | 
their work very materially. The skin should in all 
conditions be kept active, but especially so in the 
case of organic disease. The more work it does the | 

| 









Lablache Face Powder less will be thrown on the internal organs. 


’ to counteract the ravages of sun and Insomnia and Its Cure 


wind. It clears, freshens and softens I am greatly troubled with insomnia. What 
: : : c is it? LE DRA, 
the skin; it preserves a beautiful com- would you advise me to do for it? ALEXANDRA 


plexion; it restores a faded one. An The best thing you can do is to take a little trip | 

, = . 2 > ' 

exquisite toilet necessity for over thirty | and look at other scenes and talk with other people 

‘ f forafewdays. You will undoubtedly come back so | 

years, it has proven its unparalleled much refreshed that sleep will come easily to you. | 
excellence and stands without a com- 


A catalog illustrating 50 or more styles for home or street wear 
furnished by your dealer or by us free 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCKPORT, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 














-—————_______-—-_-_ 
: # : ; hes i i _ eek gr, Serna ae a2 
petitor. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. | Deep Breathing for Stooping Shoulders LG. tony teria Sept oe Oe Taf uate Na tape A - i te, 
= ic ‘box. Drugegist - by Vi I find it very difficult to sit and walk erect. . Can — —— deceit. 0 eS es Fa : dntiad 
5oe. per vox, PUBLESES OF CY MAT. | you give a simple exercise to help me? 
TAKE NO OTHER, GENEVIEVE. ee : = Sc gt 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers I know of nothing better than deep breathing. 

425 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. This will cause you to throw back your neck and 
head and force you to straighten up. Just try ita 
while. 

















meniir Seeking NEW 


I cannot imagine why I do not gain flesh. My | | ROWNING, KING & CO.’S 16 Retail 

















appetite is excellent. MAUDE. ; > ° ‘ 

if Stores cover the territory in and about 

You undoubtedly do not rest enough. Most thin ie 
people do not. You do not take things leisurely } these cities: 
enough. You are probably a little stooped — are ' 
you not ?—and so do not get enough air nor give | § New York (2). Buffalo, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
your vital organs a chance to do their proper work. | 7 Brooklyn, N.Y. Cleveland, 0. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sleep more, take life more calmly, and do more | | Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, 0. St. Louis, Mo. 
resting during the day. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
| ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

To Whiten the Hands || Philadelphia, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Omaha, Neb. 

How can I whiten my hands? Rusy. || But we are reaching out for new Business. 

Use soft warm water and a pure soap for washing , If you are not conveniently located to visit any of 
the hands. A brush will cleanse the nails. And in these stores, here is an inducement to get acquainted 





case of stains pumice-stone or lemon-juice will be 
useful. Before fully drying the hands on a soft 
| towel rub into them a few drops of glycerin or pure — | 
honey. Then dry them thoroughly. A little rice &§ 
powder used after the glycerin is partly rubbed in [ 


with us by mail: 


Cut out this ad. and send, with your address, to 
the store nearest you. We’llsend you our Illustrated 
Catalogue A, samples of goods, and measurement 
blank ; alsoa sample copy of Browning’s Magazine. 


Purifies Perspiration 


in the armpits, on the dress shields 
’ Ss § s, bod F 
feet and clothing—Spiro Powder. Dusted nA | has a softening effect. 


the skin and fabric it positively removes and Ona return order with we'll send you the suit 
prevents every body odor; instantly relieves | White Spots on the Nails you select, express pre- e paid within 100 miles 





tired feet. No better suit can be 


had for $18.00 or $20.00 


Will you kindly inform me of tive cause of the If it isn’t satisfactory, return it at our expense. Sent C. O. D 
white speckled marks under the finger-nails? Will you have the privilege of examination before accepting the suit 


SPIRD FR | you also suggest a remedy for them ? JosiE. e 
These little white marks so commonly seen are rowni Ng: Ing e » O 
ise. This need not necessarily be 
makes one cool, sweet and comfortable. On sale at | due to a bruise This need no ec y 


drug, toilet and notion counters everywhere. 25 cents, severe, as they often develop after pressing down 

Guaranter (nail for price. Free sample on request. the skin at the root of the nail with a steel file. It 

rive ag is better to use an orange stick or simply a soft cloth 

SPIRO COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. for this purpose. A remedy often suggested is a 

mixture of refined pitch and a little myrrh, which is 

to be rubbed on the nails at night and rubbed off 
the next morning with olive oil. 


Wavy Hair 
How can I make my hair wavy ? A. W.R. ”P tad rorrey aoncametand seers 
] The natural condition of the hair cannot be If you really want the genuine improved Hartshorn shade 


Manufacturers and Retailers Sixteen Retail Stores 




















Itered. You may be able to keep your hair in curl " . ct Eve ade i is <j 
The mor 1 . . sat than pote Be dampening it with a decoction roller — the best ever made in the world — be sure that this — 
P e purely negative soap 1S, of quince seeds before rolling it, but I know of no ture is on the label, WOOD ROLLERS 
) the nearer does it approach perfection. 30); int ee enane Ne eee cee nro alae 
straight. 





Unless yc ave : ee 
s you have used Pears’ soap cure tor Dyspepsia 


you probably do not kn at we led with d ia. Kindly give me 
’ ow what we Iam troubled with dyspepsia. y¥2Z 
some suggestions. AMELIA. AN AAPA ARAN TATRA ABSALON AWA 


mean by «a s : fi 
by - soap with no free fat or For the girl who is troubled with dyspepsia one 
- } taking subscrip 
Fay Stockings |MAKE MONEY #22". 


/ alkali In it— nothing but soap. of the first steps to take is to simplify the daily 
American Boy,” 


food. ‘The only person competent to tell just what 
the nature of your trouble is and the proper treat- FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 9 | the greatest boys’ magazine in the world, Liberal 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen cash commissions, Free outfit. 








y Established over 100 years. 










ment for it is an intelligent physician. The forms 











Ask your Hair Dresser for of dyspepsia are many, and it is very unwise to warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for The Sprague Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich. 
F Th follow the advice of some kindly neighbor whose summer ond winter. Reqeive no supporters. 
4 NEW Patent ‘‘sister had dyspepsia,” and ‘‘was cured’”’ by annot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 


POMPADOUR something which she wishes you to _— This 
i ery f zht not to 
Latest ; might be the very remedy that you ough t 
Every wp on ruahion touch in your special condition and might possibly 
“very box containing these goods s . s i dvi f 
bears this “Trade-Mark," none gen- | result disastrously. So beware of the advice o 
uine without it | your friends in regard to drugs. 








best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write | 
dees ASK YOUR DEALER 
| 


and know perfect stocking comfort. | Our Ay 4 book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering ” 
’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
THE PAY STOCKING 0O..22 7 St. Elyria 0. ] | LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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They've all got “something just as good 
when it comes to cereals ; but ne poston on 


of twenty years’ study will not do n, and 


WHEATLET : 


P eaters know there is no substitute for the ‘yf 
f vorid’s best breakfast food. The whyforeis 

y easily explainable in the fact that these are ) 

. the only mills extant equipped exclusively for hy 

( grinding the whole of the very choicest wheat t 
obtainable, and statistics show we really are \) 


‘ the only ones using wheat that absolutely con 
tains 50 pe rcent. more nutrition than any other 










grown. That's the reason people who try all 
‘ other breakfast foods cx ome . ack to WHEAT- 
Wye LET —the untiring cereal, every time 
‘ Do you know abere’s | true deliciousness 
4 y is contained in Franklin Flour also and for 
the same reason 
4 A half pound sample of WHEATLET 
9! for 6 cents in stamps and grocer’s name 
' 


‘ The Franklin Mills Company 


All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat 


— 753 Franklin Square, Lockport, N.Y. 





Rain or Snow 
Proof Leather 


Is 


Ideal 
Leather 


The new leather which 
is always bright, glossy, 
strong and soft, and can’? 

get hard. Rain or snow 
don’t affect it. When you 
buy shoes look for this label. 


WOLFF PROCESS LEATHER CO. 
Philadelphia 








LADIES! "E5k2 Bes" 
Invisible Eyes 
take the place of silk loops, and make a 
flatseam. The Triangular ends k keep 
the stitches firm and the Eye from 
turning over, Ideal for Plackets. 


It’s in the TRIANGLE * 


2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hooks 
10c. Black or White. Sizes No.1, 2, 
$8 and 4. For sale at all stores, or 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “Itsin the T rlangle »” is on every package 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


Prer’s 
Invisiere Eve 


TRACE MARK REG 


PAT. MAY 7, 1896-00 ,Ve86 








po If it’s STEPHENSON’S it’s the best 


= 





STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 
is always ready for immediate use. No preparation required. 
Holds waist down, skirt up. Reduces waist-litfe. The only 
one with a/mminin metal parts, Will not rust or corrode. 
Avoid worthless imitations. The genuine has our name 2 
middle plate. With or without long waist adjuster, 25c. 

stores or L, Stephenson & Co., 110 W. 42d St., New york 
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Woman Her 
Own Lace- 
Maker 


The Proctor Teneriffe Lace Wheel 


in your hands, secures beautiful effects attained heretofore 
only in costly imported laces. Hard rubber material — in- 


THE WIFE OF A 
PIONEER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


I did not see her again for nearly four years, and 
my heart contracted with a sudden pain at sight of 
her. She was growing old. Her hair was gray, 
and as she spoke, her voice was weak and tremulous. 
She was again on the farm and working as of old — 
like one on atreadmill. My father, too, was old. 
He had not prospered. A drought had swept over 
the fair valley and men on all sides were dropping 
away into despair. Jessie was at home —the only 
one of all the children. The house was a little 
better than any my mother had owned before, but 
it was a poor, barren place for all that. 

Old as she was, and suffering constantly from 
pain in her feet and ankles, she was still mother to 
everyone who suffered. Even while I was there 
she got up on two demands in the middle of the 
night and rode away across the plain in answer to 
some suffering woman’s cal] for help. She knew 
death intimately. She had closed the eyes of many 
a world-weary wife or suffering child, and more 
than once a poor outcast woman of the town, sick 
and alone, felt the pitying touch of her lips. 


SAW with greater clearness than ever before the 

lack of beauty in her life. She had a few new 
things, but they were all cheap and poor. She now 
had one silk dress — which her son had sent her. 
All else was calico. But worse than all was the 
bleak, burning, wind-swept plain—treeless, scorched 
and silent save for the song of the prairie lark. I 
felt the monotony of her surroundings with greater 
keenness than ever before. 

I was living in Boston at that time, and having 
heard many of the great singers I was eager to test 
my mother’s voice with the added knowledge I had 
of such things. Even then, weakened as she was 
and without training or practice, she still possessed 
a compass of three octaves and one note, and was 
able to sing one complete octave above the ordinary 
soprano voice with every note sweet and musical. 
I have always believed that a great singer was lost 
to the world in this pioneer’s wife. 

One day as I sat writing in the sitting-room I 
heard a strange cry outside—a cry for help. I 
rushed out into the yard, and there just outside the 
door in the vivid sunlight stood my mother, unable 
to move —a look of fear and horror on her face. 
The black-winged angel had sent her his first warn- 
ing. She was paralyzed in the lower limbs. I 
carried her to her bed with a feeling that her life 
was ended there on the lonely plain, and my heart 
was bitter and rebellious and my mind filled with 
self-accusations. If she died now—here—~— what 
would she know of the great world outside? Her 
life had been always on the border — she knew noth- 
ing of civilization’s splendor of song and story. 
She would go away from the feast without acrumb. 
All her toilsome, monotonous days rushed through 
my mind with a roar, like a file of gray birds in the 
night — how little — how tragically small her joys, 
and how black her sorrows, her toil, her tedium. 

It chanced that a physician friend was visiting us 
at the time and his skill reassured me a little. The 
bursting of a minute blood-vessel in the brain had 
done the mischief. A small clot had formed, he 
said, which must either grow or be re-absorbed. 
He thought it would be re-absorbed and that she 
would slowly recover. 

This diagnosis proved to be correct and in a few 
days she was able to sit up, and before I returned 
to Boston she could walk a little, though she could 
not lift her feet from the floor. 


UR parting at this time 
moment of my life. I had my work to do in 
Boston. I could earn nothing out on the plain, so 
I must go, but I promised it would not be for long. 
In my heart I determined that the remaining days 
of her life should be freer from care and fuller of 
joy. I resolved to make a home for her in some 
more hospitable land, but the cling of her arms to 
my neck remained with me many days. 

She gained slowly, and a year later was able to 
revisit the scenes of her girlhood in Wisconsin. In 
two years she was able to go to California with me. 
She visited the World’s Fair in Chicago, and her 
sons wheeled her about the grounds as if to say: 
** Mother, you have pioneered enough ; henceforth 
fold your hands and rest and be happy.’’ 

She entered now upon another joy—the quiet joy 
of reminiscence, for the old hard days of pioneering 
on the Iowa prairie grew mellow with remembered 
sunshine —the storms grew faint and vague. She 
loved to sit and dream of the past. She loved to 
recall old faces, and to hear us tell of old times and 
old neighbors. Beside the glow of her fire she had 
a keen delight in the soughing of the winds in the 
grim pines of Wisconsin, the flame of lightning in 
the cyclonic nights in Lowa, and the howling blasts 
of stern blizzards on the wide Dakota sod. She 
came back to old friends in ‘‘ the Coolly Country of 
Wisconsin,” and there her sons built a roomy house 
about her. They put nice rugs under her feet and 
new silver on her table. It was all on a very hum- 
ble scale, but it made her eyes misty with happy 
tears. For eleven years after her first stroke she 
lived with us in this way—or we with her. And 
my father, though he loved the larger life of the 
plain, was glad of the shelter and the comfort, for 
he, too, admitted growing age and joined with his 
sons in making the wife happy. 


was the most painful 


HAVE a purpose in this frank disclosure of my 

mother’s life. It is not from any self-com- 
placency, God knows, for I did so little and it came 
so late —I write in the hope of making some other 
work-weary mother happy. There is nothing more 
appealing to me than neglected age. To seeanold 
father or mother sitting in loneliness and poverty 
dreaming of an absent son who never comes, of a 
daughter who never writes, is to me more moving 
than Hamlet or Othello. If we are false to those 
whe gave us birth we are false indeed. 





destructible. Surface convexed so that threads pick up 
easily, quickly. Four sizes of lace can be made on one 
wheel, Plain instructions simplify the most intricate pat- 
terns. At all good stores, or by mail, postpaid, for 25 
cts., and the name of a dealer who hasn't it. 
PROCTOR TENERIFFE LACE WHEEL COMPANY 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 











people, and the toil-worn hands of our parents 
should be heaped to overflowing with whatever good 
things success brings to us. They bent tothe plow 
and the washboard when we were helpless. They 
clothed us when clothing was bought with blood, 
and we should be glad to return this warmth, this 
protection, an hundredfold. Fill their rooms with 
sunshine and the odor of flowers— you sons and 
daughters of the pioneers of America. Gather them 
around you, let them share in your success, and 
when some one looks askance at them stand beside 
them and say: ‘* These gray old heads, these 
gnarled limbs, sheltered me in days when I was 
weak and life was stern.” 

Then will the debt be lessened — for in such coin 

| alone can the wistful hearts be paid. 


| Most of usin America are the children of working 
| 
| 
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1 Standard 


Porcelain Enameled 
Baths and 
Sanrtary Ware 
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No matter how little money 
you may have to devote to the 
sanitation of your home, im- 
provements in the bathroom may 
be made from time to time, at a 
moderate cost. Write us about 
your plans and we will assist you 
with suggestions. We have a de- 
partment for this purpose and 
our services are free. ‘“‘ Stand- 
ard’’ Ware brings to the neces- 
sary fixtures of a modern bath- | 
room a grace and beauty of 
design which makes it luxurious 
as well as sanitary. 

Every piece bears our “Green 
and Gold” Registered Label, 
andour trade meee “Standard” 
or initials “S.S.M.Co.” cast 
in relief on the pa rior, which 
is our absolute guarantee of 
qualityand durability. Insist 

on having goods so labeled 
and branded, as no others 
are Zenitiie, 

Write for our beautifully illustrated 
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Th kete eens 




















The fixtures shown herein gy 
cost approximately $90, not including ‘‘Modern Bathroom”’ 
piping or labor. IT IS FREE 





showing many attractive bathroom in- 
teriors costing from $80 to $550, with 
approximate costs in detail. 
STANDARD SANITARY MPG. CO. 
Dept. K, Pittsburg, Pa. 











The “Standard” Portable Shower costs but $15 complete, and enables you to 
equip your bathroom with a perfect shower, as efficient as the more ex. 
pensive permanent fixtures. Our new book, “FOR BEAUTY'S SAKE, 
tells all about this and is FREE. 
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As the mother rocks the cradle, 
love transforms it to a kind of 
loom whereon her fond fancy 
weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child 
grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity 
and industry; his brain and 
body with all-nourishing food 
in order that he may be strong 
for life’s battle and find an hon- 
ored place with men. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is the Natural Food —the food 
whose each integral part has 
an exact counterpart in the 
human body—-the food that 
builds the perfect whole because it builds the perfect parts. 
man. 





The perfect food to perfect 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than any other food—that 


means more digestible. It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy 
muscles and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 
Send for “The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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AGCQUERET 


HOUSEHOLD LACQUER 


Restores the natural grain and color of 


Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


and covers up worn spots, scratches and bruises, with a bril- 
liant and durable finish. 


Ready to use in RICH RED, ROSEWOOD, MOSS GREEN, LIGHT OAK, DARK OAK, 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, CHERRY and CLEAR. Is easily applied and dries over night. 





and 
10. 


We will send FREE our two beautiful books “ The Dainty Decorator” 
“Little Miss Lacqueret’s Drawing Book” for children. Address Dept. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER 








CHICAGO 





LONDON 











No More Darning 


J Racine Feet | 


A New Pair 
Hose for 10c 
Cut off ragged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet"’ to legs of 
hosiery by our new Stock- | 
inette Stitch, and you | 






BORATED 
TALCUM 


EIKXNEN Pn) 
Tv 









? APositive Relief 








have a pair of hoze as good | 1**A little higher 
as new. Cost only 10c } PRICKLY lin price, pet 
and a few moments’ time. * ips, thas 
Racine Feet come in cot- CHAFING, less sub- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or and l stitutes, but 2 
white. Price, 10 : —_ a SUNBURN, | reas n for it. 
yair, repaid. Booklet, as + 

RThe Stockinette Stitch,” and all afflictions of the skin. light- 
tells everything. Sent Get Mennen's Kemoves all odor of perspiration. De ot 
free. Agents wanted. (the original). ful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, oF * 


RACINE KNITTING CO. 
Departm 


Sample free. ed on receipt of 25c. 
ent E, Racine, Wisconsin 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J-_| 
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House Cheap) ( ECONOMICAL | [A Strike 


| 
And Have it Guaranteed to Look Bet- | WAYS pee : 
ter, Wear Longer and Cost Less rudgery 
Than the Best White | ele peat 
Lead Paints. 


Page 43 























UDGING by the letters I have 
received from my girl-friend 
readers, telling of their clever 

ideas for saving, these small ways 
and means will surely result in the 
opening of some bank accounts. 
Doesn’t that sound big ? 
Sometimes these little ways lead 


We Send Name of Nearest Carrara Dealer, 
50 Sample Colors and Illustrated Book, 
“ How to Paint a House,” Free to All 
Who Send Name and Address. 


There is but one ‘“‘Carrara.’’ It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, 1013 Carrara Bldg., along Levert! Lane. too, and Gis 
Cincinnati, O., and it is the only paint in the is how I found out. I'll tell you 


’ about this first. One day this 
summer a friend of mine, who had 
recently become engaged, confided to me that she 
and Harry were ** putting’’— no, not on the green, 
but into a big red porcelain apple, all the odd 
pennies saved in various ways. For instance, she 
said: ‘* We were caught in a shower one afternoon 
and our sailor hats were soaked and spotted. But 
instead of sending them to the regular cleaners and 
paying fifty cents apiece, I did them myself — this 
way: First I brushed the hats thoroughly. Then I 
The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, rubbed them hard with pieces of lemon, Next I 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted wiped them with a sponge wet in warm water. After 
with Carrara Paint. this I rinsed the sponge thoroughly, and cleansed 
world that is absolutely guaranteed not to fade, them once more with a solution of water and 
crack, chalk, peel, blister or scale. It is not | ammonia. I was very careful to put the hats ona 
affected by acids or gases, and it covers more flat surface to dry, and I placed little weights on the 
surface, gallon for gallon, than the best white tims to keep them straight and flat. I spent just 
lead and oil and costs less than the cheap mixed | ten cents altogether for lemons, ammonia and a 
paints that injure more than they protect. sponge. 1 protected the bands with a strip of paper 
Carrara is used by the Pennsylvania R. R.; | and we * put” ninety cents through the slot in our 
the Pullman Palace Car Co.; the Chicago Tele- | apple bank. Wasn’t that fine? 
phone Co.; the Field Museum, Chicago; the 




















——— 


UBBING—not wear- 
ing—shortens the life 


of most garments. Wash- 
Decide bettie tear. aad 





Kenwood Club, Chicago; the Cincinnati South- Ci ; end. . Cau ; 

ern R. R.; the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.; ‘Oh, then, too,’’ my friend went on, ‘IT must n . stic compounds 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway and thou- tell you about our shoes. You know I’ve always F and Pattis 4 : 
sands of others of the largest and most particu- | been a stickler for fine shoes and paid four dollars ‘ 


lar users of paint in the world. The famous | for my ties and five and six dollars for high shoes. 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, of New York, one of the | Well, the other day I saw such dainty-looking 
finest in the world, has used tons of Carrara , Oxfords for two dollars, on a side table in a shoe 
because it is the best that can be found inthe | department, and I just thought 1 would try them 
market to-dav. on. I did, and I bought a pair very quickly, for 

For interior or exterior it has no equal, fear I should change my mind, you know, and want 
Smooth and clean, it has stood the rigid test of | the four-dollar ones. But these were all right and 
time and man. If you want to save half your [’mso glad. The funny part of it is that that 
paint bills send your name and address fornear- evening Harry came to see me, wearing new shoes, 


est distributing depots; so sample colors and a and whispered confidentially that they cost two THE DIRT AWAY 


beautiful illustrated book sent free, showing a dollars less than he usually paid, but he said they 
large number of fine houses just as they have eoked fine and were comfortable, all but a little rN} B) BY DISSOLV- 
been painted with Carrara, and keep well in squeak. I told him not to mind a little thing like intel CLEANSES 
mind that Carrara is the only paint ever backed that —that it would sound like music in the air . 
by a positive guarantee in every case. when he came up our garden walk and that I 
: would always know who was coming. Then I told 





him of my experience and we both laughed, and 


four dollars more went tinkling into the apple. 
A Valuable ‘* And, do you know,’ she continued, ** I’ve 
stopped eating candy, and I really feel better for it, 
'S QO Oo 4 poemend too. Harry knows how fond I am of chocolates 


and sugary things and has been gene i 
The 32-page book of The Toledo Cooker Co, “ and sugary things | oe SO generous 
dette all there is to know about steam : keeping me supplied. But I counted up the other 








ree eee ™”™—CC$/'' 








cookers, round or square, single or Qa ; day, and I realized that for the cost of every pound oa . - 
double doors. oratons MW of creams I could have a nice book to enjoy and oi —_ 8 > ier eet 
IDEA STEAM >/ treasure up for ‘ our’ library. Now, isn’t thata wi fees _ ‘ Bt , 4 
COOKERS 4 = good idea? And one evening Harry brought mea hi, : ie eee ia ie 
Prices from $1.75 to $11.25, | Sas lovely basket of fruit — just for variety, you know : 
a — le to s —,. 0k . —and now I use the basket on the breakfast-table 
saa cteve, Gn Uae h Vicrmnus 4 for fruit. You would not believe how pretty it 
minutes before water is needed looks —as a change from a china platter — espe 
soem te Lachens b sD oh pat a cially when I trim it with leaves. Oh, but that 
ing can escape. Holds 12 to 18 zy 4 apple will be full of seeds by the time we get — 
quart jars for canning fruit. i m—— through with it.’’ 
, Write for Free Book right now. Agents Wanted. This was all she had time to tell me just then 
aa The Toledo Cooker Co., 2343 Albion Street, Toledo, 0. But I’]] see her again sometime. 











y ‘ I heard recently of such an ingenious device for 

he Elwell Kitchen Cabinet a guest room. A clever young girl made a frame 

of split bamboo, which she subdivided into spaces 

SOLD ON APPROVAL of different sizes. Then from the magazines she 
We shall not attempt 


r made a collection of prints of actors and actresses, 
to describe it lere but 










invite you to seud for authors, musicians, singers, and views of places and 
our new booklet, people in which she knew her friends were interested. 
“THE LABORATORY | | So, when friends came to visit her she fixed the pic- 
OF THE HOME.” tures to suit their individual hobbies, and great was 
, It puts the work of the surprise and pleasure of the guests thereat, , 
dy ht Early in life and early in the day is the best time to commence the use of 





handy, sanitary, dust- os 4 ‘ 
proof and mouse-proof; easy | I hope it is not too late to speak of vacation 
to keep fresh and clean. Book- 


a 
the ve socom souvenirs, for I want to tell you of two young girls 
Thousands of our cabinets and some shingles. These two, who were sisters, Bi OA 
sold—eight styles. Every one of them an artist, by-the-way, were spending 


the delicious dentifrice, 








home-maker wants ne 4 i ‘ear by was < 
Write today. A postal card their vacations on historic ground. Near by was an " - - : , , 
bi s r old mill. which dated back from before the Amer- Yet it is never too late to get both pleasure and benefit from its regular use. 
Elwell Kitchen Cabinet Co ican Revolution. The situation on the bank of a 25 Cents Everywhere S. , 
’ ample V. ‘ 
918 Fifth Avenue, 8. E. creek was very picturesque and the old structure y ° p ial Free 
Minneapolis, Minn. was soon to be torn down, so the artist-sister felt E. W. Hoyt & Company, Lowell, Mass. 








no hesitation in pulling off some of the strongest. 
On these she painted a view of the place and a few 
lines as to its history. ‘The soft gray tone of the 
shingles made a fine background for the picture, 


and later quite a number were sold to an art shop. 
Wo RTH OF This was such a clever way of combining pleasure A, J 4 s 0 0 eS or xy 
and profit, was it not? | OF LELLE Misn) “. 
“Can be marketed annually in China,” writes U. S. Speaking of vacations brings to mind the fact om ere Fm , may be had from all leading clothiers and bear the label 
Consul Johnson from Amoy, China. Entire Chinese that with this month ‘‘ play time” is nearly over, shown at the left: a sure sigu of clothes-service and sat- 
Population, 400,000,000, uses it for medicinal properties. and for those who have friends going to college isfaction for boys from three to twenty years of age. 


Big anc aki eer : - " - ae ‘ 
— and, small supply. Be a Ginseng grower! little comforts for their rooms will soon be needed. They are extremely stylish, shapely, substantial gar- 
ly ~n. Profits so immense that true statements 


grov ° . . - ’ 
s ‘ - - sre is 2 rely 4 p » e bya ments, perfect in fit; not expensive; the best boys’ and 
— falseh nods. One acre of 4-year-old Ginseng is Here is a lovely idea for a cushion sent me by I abe pote Hoe od nding wfhene 
— $40,000—this is a conservative statement. Hardy college girl. This pretty girl had lots of friends, ; & : : , 
ated goon the U.S. and Canada. We sell culti- P al, and: g them was an artist. Unknown Children’s suits and overcoats 
Vated roots an : a - as usual, and among 1em Was an artist. ’ f vile Ss: t oats, 
Properly cared f. s wit viet a —, thes $ oa ae to the young girl, the artist made pen sketches on ag ages 3 to 16, $3.50 up. nave and 
, 5 d 3 1a ortune. - é J . 9 y "Th ‘ or. 
= 55-page Book on enormous, easily-earned profit in white art linen from her friends photographs. conan, elaes 30 to 36 $7 50 up 
seng and copy of magazine, “The Ginseng Garden.” Each piece of linen measured about three inches and od ’ oe . a . , 


very gi nt guaranteed. 
a half square. When all the sketches were completed ’ every g a guarantees 

CHINESE-AMERI | another jolly evening was spent in piecing the . Right clothes for rough wear 
0 squares together with feather-stite hing in black silk ' right style for every occasion. 


iO} The back of the pillow and the ruffle were made of 7 Knee pants have rivetecl-on buttons, 
ROM Re creer This unigue p 


inseparable waistbands, re-enforced seat 
ind knees, together with double sewn 























green. This unique pillow measured about eighteen 





(es “9s 
inches square and twenty-five smiling faces adorned : eams, stayed and taped at vital points ; 
DO NOT . ’ 9 . ees fri 1 } lay and unfinished worsteds, worsted 
Ss | AMM E R it. Wasn’t this a lovely gift for a friend who was j Ee clveulommunoatinnd tenets. 
PD ay Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. FE. Starting away? If not obtainable from your 
, : r —_ 7s Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., | dealer, refuse substitutes. Write 
saker ox: pale: N. ¥.; Hon. John Wana- cow 2 2 clever “ sly ’’ ideas us for handsomely illustrated 
| maker, ex-Postmaster-General,Phila., heartily Now here is one of those clever “ homely pee : Style Book “y " showing all 
rt the Phila. Institule—THE PIO- An excellent way to use up the little bits of soap ; pt “ 4 P af ° ane 1 be S oift 
-R STAMMERING SCHOOL. _Illus- at are soi venie sis to drop them into eo on eee wee vee 
ated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- thet are par gpa Te ee : " es sail ut mention name of nearest dealer 
STON, Pres’t and Founder, who cured him- a small, wide-mouthed jar until it becomes abo 


who sells our goods 


self after stammering 40 two-thirds full. Then pour boiling water into it »| 
‘than 19th Year Gosden St. Philadelphia to dissolve the pieces; add a little lemon juice and - . la 
x € ot., ad i) . an / 
s sub} Summer Session, Atlantic City, N.J a few drops of perfumery, and you will have a good CL MLM VE 
but @ ee = . 


soap jelly for cleansing and whitening the hands. 
for te : 
light- WE 


DDING INVITATIONS nod Semeshenments 2 The World’s Largest Makers of Good Clothes for Boys 
Taved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material ; : : idea: 
100 Sevtier Vine ‘ . ‘ y i . ave snough space for one more idea 

booklet, “wedi... Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable I have just enoug I CHICAGO 


printed and en- 
‘edcing Etiquette,” FREE. | * Never see a pin and let it idle lay; 
J. J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. | Sometime you may need it to make a ribbon stay.” | 
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Drop us a Postal Card today 


and receive our beautiful new catalogue, showing all 
the latest correct 


ALL STYLE 


More than 1,500,000 women throughout 
the United States now rely upon the 
Stevens Catalogue as their sole guide to 
cloak and suit buying. The wonderful 
triple maxim of quality, style and value, 
which has made the Stevens’ garments 
famous from coast to coast, stands out 
more forcefully this season than ever before. 
We are anxious for a number of very early 
orders from every city and village, for we 
positively know that each garment we send 
out this season will bring a number of 
other orders. 


Our materials, styles and workmanship are 
well known to be superior to any inthe mar 
ket, and our prices are positively unmatchable. 


This Suit Only $12.50 


will compare favorably with the majority of the suits 
sold through the ordinary trade channels at double the 
price. It is made of Scotch Mixture, of stylish effect, 
in shades of Blue, Light and Dark Gray, strictly tailor 
made, Velvet Collar Jacket lined with Romaine Silk, 
Skirt unlined, tailor finished, absolutely correct in 
every detail. 











Hundreds of other unmatchable bargains in 
Ciouks, Suits, burs, etc., are shown in 


Our New Fall Catalogue 


Write for it today— Sent Free. 


Not a woman in the United States interested 
in dress can afford to be without it. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
zog to 4115 STATE St. €HseCaGa 6 
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MRS. MOTHER— Save Money— Save Darning 


by Black Cat Stockings 
For the Little Ones 


Really, the weary 

























hours put in at the weekly 
mending may be reduced if you simply ask for and 
insist on Black Cat hosiery for the youngsters 
They are knit to wear—-of the toughest thread that 
goes into a stocking —and extra splicing at heels, 
toes and knees makes good wear doubly sure — and 
they are knit to fit—no lumps or knots or skimpy 
toes or “tight across the instep"’ elasticity, 
strength and a dye that's lasting and improves with 
washing 


Black Cat trade-mark on the box and the 
ticket tells that you have the right one. 

Sold by 10,000 good stores everywhere at the most 
popular prices Ve make everything in hosiery for 
Gents, Ladies, Boys and Girls. Ask dealer for them 
or send 25c¢ per pair. Give sizes 

CHICAGO-ROCKPORD HOSIERY CO. 
osha, Wis. 
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MASTER BOY— MISS GIRL 
Here’s Something Very Interesting for You 


For a number of years thousands of Black Cat stocking dealers have been conducting School Sales of 
“ Black Cat"’ hosiery, at which interesting competitions for contests for Black Cat prizes figured prominently 


‘Thousands of dealers will conduct School Sales of Black Cat hosiery this month. ‘The special feature | 
will be ‘8 


THE BLACK CAT PUBLICITY CLUB 


It will prove to be a unique and interesting event. Almost every merchant handling these stockings has 
arranged a series of prizes in connection with this contest. You should try for one. The competition is | 
open to all—the conditions are easy. You will have a good time and may win one of the prizes 

To obtain particulars, take off the part of this page under the dotted line, sign your name and address, 
and present it at the hosiery counter of the leading local dry-goods dealer 





THe CHICcCAGO-ROocKFORD Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
the folder giving particulars for the contest of 
“THE BLACK CAT PUBLICITY CLUB” in connection with the 
SCHOOL SALE WEEK, September 21st-26th. 


I would like to have my name and address enrolled as one of the competitors for such prizes as will be 
offered by your store at this event. 


has requested me to apply to you for a copy of 


Name. 


STNG Bcc rnsiectses 











FASHION BOOK FREE 


Beye “Authority 
the W 


Write To-Day 


for our great art 
c atalog of ladies’, miss- 
4 es’ and children’s fine 
mac - outer garments 

for fall and winter, 
1903. It illustrates 
in finest half-tone 






Amazon Plume Hat $125 


This charming dress 
hat isan exact copy 
of a famous 


PARIS 
PAT- 


































Monte Carlo 
Velvet Coat, 
Price $10.50 





Venetian 
Cloth Buit, 
Price $16.5" 


hundreds of rare, 
ase beautiful 
2 costumes 
$50 to exact re- 
make produc 
and ; tionsofthe 
import. It's fash originals 
» ae accepted which were 
shape for fall anil win- 
ter. Mace with latest drop Made in Paris 
back and slightly tilted sides. 


Londonand 
New York espe- 
cially for us from 
designs of famous 
modistes. From this 
book, in your home, 
at your leisure, you 
can select any article 
of wearing apparel you 
need with best judgment 
and greatest economy. We 
guarantee faultless style, 
perfect fit, largest variety and 
st price. We make 
sadies’ suits at $4.75 
sadies’ skirts at $1.25 up 
ies’ jackets at $3.50 up 
sadies’ capes at $1.85 up 
Underskirts 65c. up, shirtwaists 
45c. up, wrappers 65c. up, chil- 
dren's a 25c. up and a 
peerless line o' a Gan sacques, 
kimonas, MUBLI’ NDERW LAR, 
infants’ cicete stipe —- dresses, 
Misses’ Jacke’ 8 Cloaks, 


etc., at i LADIES’ Le 
Weare head- FURS. We We sell jiadies’ 
quarters for fur scarfs at 


85c. up, muffs 65c. up, coats $15 up, capes §9.50 
up, girls’ fur sets 65c. Woke ou Le © rey at wholesale prices 4 
less than retailers. ik to-day. 


JOHN M. SMYTH o., 150 Ao 168 ‘W:Madison 8t., Chicago 


Possesses the charm and ele- 
ence of all fine imported hats. 

s becoming to young or old. 
Frame is buckram covered with 
RICH BLACK SILK VEL- 
VETTA. beautifully draped into 
dainty folds with facing of same 
material effectively draped to har- 
monize. Under brim overlaid with 
rich cream lace. Upper brim on 
right is trimmed with a beautiful 
rosette of PINK JAPANESE SILK with sash of same 
extending to back terminating in a handsome bow. From 
folds on left side across outer brim projects the large 


BLACK AMAZON OSTRICH PLUME 
fastened with an elegant novelty ornament. Completing the 
rich harmonious trimming of this beautiful hat are graceful folds 
of pink Japanese silk, drawn from crown to left, terminating at 
bandeau in lovely bows and knots of same material. Hat may 
be ordered as described, or in Brown, Tan, Navy Blue or Gray 
with trimmings to match except plumes, which are black or 
white, as desired. Dus 3 5, mention No. X25, 
state color of - wD A ~ ~ send you this ele- 
gant dress hat with the understanding that if the hat does not 
please you after examining it we will refund 2 NER 
Order to-day or write for our BIG FREE MI 
CATALOGUE, illustrating our complete line = gi J 
misses’ and children’ s hats at 90c. up, and every article known 
to the thillinery trade. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. street, cure 860, fxr. 
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$ 395 We Clothe a Boy 


— COMPLETE from head to foot with a beautiful 
double-breasted knee pants suit of 
rich dark gray ALL- ooL 
FANCY CASSIMERE, a stylish golf cap to match suit, 
mace with pull-down band, a pair of fine heavy ribbed black wool stockings, an u 
to-date fancy percale shirt with two collars and pair of cuffs and a pair of fine calf 
skin shoes made solid throughout over latest style last.’ Everything first-class, up-to- 
date, strong and stylish, completing an outfit that any boy will be proud to wear and 
any parent proud to see him wear. 


FOR $1.95 EXTRA 


or $5.90 in all, we will furnish in addition to outfit an elegant 
double-breasted blue chinchilla reefer, cassimere lined, 
guaranteed worth $3.50 or no sale. Suits and reefers fit boys 
trom 3 to 15 years old when chest measure is not over 31 inches. 
SEND $3.95 if suit and outfit is wanted, or $5.90 if suit, outfit and 
reefer is wanted. Give chest and waist measure and age of boy, state 
if large or small for age, give size of cap, shirt, stockings and shoes 
worn, and we will send you the goods with the understanding that if they 
do not fit perfect or are not satisfactory, we will refund your money. 
Order to-day or write for our 


Free Catalog of Boys’ and Children’s Clothing 


It represents the largest up-to-date line of boys’ clothing in the world. 
Displays latest London, Paris and New York styles of child's vestee, 
Sailor Norfolk and little Manley knee pants suits, child's 2 and 3 piece 
knee pants suits, boys’ and youths’ long pants suits, reefers, ulsters, 
All grades, materials, colors and patterns. Everything at wholesale prices. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CoO., 150 to 153 W. Madison Street, Chicago 






















overcoats, etc. 
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HAVE NO 
BRASS EYELETS 


vs 24 Ti a ss 


$1000.00 
For Five Best Reasons 


Why KABO CORSETS please and satisfy. Best 
reason must be written on private mailing cards, ’ 
which will be furnished free of cost by the cor- 
set department of any dry-goods or general store, 
and must be accompanied by an estimate of the 
actual time required to make an average dip 
hip Kabo Corset. 


$500.00 for the Best Reason 
$200.00 for Second Best Reason | 
$150.00 for Third Best Reason 
$100.00 for Fourth Best Reason || 

$50.00 for Fifth Best Reason 


Full particulars regarding the making of the F 
awards are printed on the private mailing cards, ff 
which can be obtained of your local dealer upon fj 
request, or the card and our dainty catalogue of ff 
Kabo Corsets will be sent postpaid on receipt of fj 
your name and address by the makers. 3,600,000 
satisfied women are buying Kabo Corsets each 4 
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388 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 200 Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 
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KIRTS are 
fuller, 
sleeves 


larger, shoul- 
ders longer and 
belts higher. 
This may be stated positively of the fashions 
for the coming winter, and many more things, 
too; but I will take these matters up and 
explain them in their relations one to another. 

The summer skirts showed a _ decided 
tendency to increased fullness, and the new 
skirts of the winter show it in even a more 
marked degree. A perfectly plain skirt is 
almost unknown in any material whatsoever. 

Perhaps it would be well to say, first, that 
soft materials of almost all grades lend them- 
selves admirably to the full, flowing lines of 
the new styles, and that the new dress mate- 
rials are all of extreme softness of texture 
and lightness of weight. A stiff, heavy mate- 
rial is simply impossible to adapt to the 
present modes of fashion. 


oe every-day gowns and every-day tailor 
coat and skirt suits the softer tweeds and 
cheviots in the low-toned colorings are pre- 
ferred, especially in those salt-and-pepper 
and gray mixtures which come in such a nice 
variety in this grade of materials. These 
suits are made with round walking-skirts and 
very long three-quarter coats; in fact, many 
of the coats of these suits come below the 
knees and are fully six inches longer than 
the three-quarter coats of the spring costumes. 
The skirts of the fall gowns are mostly plaited 
with the plaits stitched flat down to a point 
below the knees in front and much shorter in 
the back. Other models are made with fancy 
shaped hip-yokes which extend down the front, 
sides and back, in plaited plastrons; other- 
wise these suits are quite without trimming, 
except possibly fancy facings of braided cloth 
or velvet on the coats. The whole trimming 
of the skirt lies in the arrangement of the 
material itself, either in plaits or plastrons. 


HE coat is made, asa rule, with a loose 

double-breasted front and a full-plaited 
back, but for a slight figure the back is plaited 
and belted or not, according to fancy. Other 
coats are made tight-fitting to the waist and 
have loose, full skirts. This style of coat 
must be very long to be becoming, and is only 
suitable for a slim figure. For a stout per- 
son a loose coat is the best. The sleeves 
differ from the plain coat-sleeves which were 
made with coats of this character last spring. 
The new sleeves in the winter coats are 
larger, and as a rule are a flowing bell in 
shape, with wide, rolling cuffs. This sleeve 
has the disadvantage of not being sufficiently 
warm for all purposes. To overcome this 
defect the sleeve is opened at the lower edge 
and as far as the elbow up the back; and 
around the hand it is finished with a deep 
flare cuff, which, however, fits snugly at the 
wrist. The advantage of having the sleeve 
opened is to allow one to wear the coat with 
comfort over the truly voluminous sleeves of 
the winter gown or blouse. 


HEN there is another style of coat worn 

with the short walking-skirt suit. These 
coats reach below the hip-line, are quite loose 
and square in shape, and must hang in an 
absolutely straight line from shoulder to lower 
edge. They have double-breasted fronts and 
are mostly finished with shoulder capes; the 
cape being arranged over the tops of the 


sleeves more after the manner of a cape cap, 


than the coachman’s round cape that has 
been so much worn and is still used in 
many models. These loose-fitting coats are 
more fancy and are trimmed more than the 
longer three-quarter coats for the plainer 


Suits, or those used as separate coats for 
Many gowns. 


NE of the principal trimmings to use for 
' them is a band of broadcloth of a shade 
differing from the material of the coat. Upon 


these little bands are often placed round brass 
buttons or fancy 


braid ornaments of 
an openwork pat- 
tern which shows 
the color beneath. 
1 24y cloth 

bands,’’ but 
really they are 
more often cut in a 
Variety of shapes 
other than bands, 
and are used for 
edging the collars, 
capes and cuffs, 
and frequently for 
Plastrons down 


the fronts of the 
NEw coats. 


MRS. RALSTON'S 
CHAT 


Fashions 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
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many plaid silk shirtwaists will be worn 
for every day, but a plaid silk shirtwaist 
never can be a very dressy affair; therefore 
the plaid silks should be kept for the plaited 
blouse, with small band trimmings of em- 
broidery done on the heavy mercerized linens 
in the washable linen or crewel threads upon 
a lighter tone. Shirtwaists, whether of silk 
or of the heavy mercerized linens which will 
be used for heavy blouses for this winter, 
will be very pretty trimmed with embroidered 
braid bands, the wide, plain braids being 
chosen for the foundation of the embroidery. 
Belts are indispensable in the plainer cloth 
costumes. Leather belts have again come in 
fashion; they are wider than the leather 
belts of last year, and in colors; reds, blue 
and tan being the 
shades to go best 
with many gowns. 
Then there are 
wide, very wide, 
belts of kid and 
suéde with buckles 
of the same, which 
are intended to wear 
with the dressier 
silk and even lace 
blouses. These 
belts are in the pale 
tints only, such as 
écru and mauve. 


THER belts to wear with many kinds of 

clothes are made of the soft, wide ribbons, 
having the waistband boned high at the centre 
front, sides and back, and Jaid in narrow 
folds. The backs are arranged in numerous 
fanciful ways, with choux and stiff, narrow 
bows with long ends which are knotted and 
twisted and shirred into all manner of shapes. 
These belts are easily made by clever home- 
fingers, and we shall soon show you an illus- 
trated page of them. 

The one-half-inch width of ordinary cotton 
tape makes the nicest kind of belts to wear 
with plain blouses. The tape is used in two 
colors, and so crossed and recrossed as to 
form small squares. 

Another useful belt is one made of tartan 
plaid silk with trimmings of black braid and 
small braid tassel ornaments. 


ND now to go on to that most indispensa- 
ble of all garments, the dressy tailor suit 

for afternoon. For these the smoothest of 
satin-finished broadcloth and zibeline are 
preferred. When the 
heavier zibeline and 
camel’s-hair are chosen 
they should have a soft, 
silk-finished surface. 
These costumes are 
made with almost in- 
credibly full skirts, the 
skirts being plaited from 
top to bottom or plaited 
around the top, and the 
lower part still further 
trimmed with wide flat 
circular bands, which 
give the skirt a very 
full appearance around 
the lower edge. In the 
softer light-weight ma- 
terials these bands are 
still further trimmed with quillings and braid. 
Yokes are prominent on all skirts. On 
some they are formed of shirrings and .cord- 
ings and upon others of material differing 
from the dress, which is introduced again into 
the trimmings around the lower edge of the 
skirt and upon the hodice. It is by no means 
becoming to every one to wear a skirt with a 





yoke. Where the figure is not suited to it the 
yoke is broken by having a front-plaited 
plastron, and to be especially becoming, 


another one down the centre of the back of 
the skirt. In this way the yoke is only a 
small affair across the hips, but to be in the 
fashion now the effect must be voluminous. 
The coats and jackets for these dressy 
tailor suits are quite short, and some have 
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loose-fitting 
bolero backs 
and fronts. 
Thebacks hang 
quite straight 
and loose from 
the shoulders to the waist-line, or an inch or 
two above the waist-line; the fronts are longer 
than the backs and the shoulder seam extends 
down over the top of the arm, the sleeves being 
placed quite after the manner of the sleeves 
of 1830, which look as if they were falling 
off the shoulders. Sometimes this long- 
shouldered effect is given by capes, but these 
capes are made without fullness and fit down 
with absolute flatness across the back, extend- 
ing in a long pat over the shoulders and to 
the tops of the sleeves. 


UT the sleeves are the thing. They are 

the feature of the coat which gives to it 
the seal of a new garment. It does not seem 
enough to say that they are large, so very 
large are they —so wide from top to bottom, 
although at the top edge all their size is 
caught in, in many ways, with plaits, with 
shirrings, with cordings, with straps which 
button and cross in a serpentine manner, 
keeping the sleeve within bounds to the 
elbow, where it flies away and is finished not 
with one cuff but with many, one overlap- 
ping the other; some turning down and some 
turning up. The sleeves are, indeed, the 
old-fashioned flowing sleeves of our grand- 
mothers. Upon the best and dressiest coats 
the sleeves are trimmed with the most grace- 
ful and coquettish frills and ruffles of lace or 
of fine linon batiste with hemstitched edges. 
To the plainest of cloth costumes these dainty 
ruffles give a touch and a finish which it is 
impossible to describe. Wait until you see 
one and you will, I am sure, at once frill up 
some lace and sew into some last year’s coat. 
These ruffles may be sewed inside of the 
sleeves to form a finish to the inside lining, or 
come from the elbow way down to the ends of 
the fingers. In the latter case the sleeve 
opens up the back seam to the elbow and then 
is caught back again at the wrist with fancy 
frogs of braid or strappings of the cloth. 


UST a word about the new blouses, It 
seems hardly necessary to say that blouses 
will be worn. They are no longer a fashion: 
they are a fashionable necessity. Many 
striped and fancy-weave silks are used in 
the new blouses, but the silks are always of 
the softest, most supple quality. The first, 
most distinctive effect of the new blouses is 
their excessive width of shoulder trimmings, 
and again, as in the coats, the size of the 
sleeves; but in many, very many, instances 
upon bodices and blouses the increased size 
comes just at or above the elbow, and the 
entire forearm is closely incased in a long, 
snugly-fitting cuff which can hardly be said 
to be a cuff after all, as it is quite one-half of 
the sleeve. With the long shoulder seams, 
the cape tops and the deep cuffs it will be 
seen that the sleeve often appears to be not 
so long as it really is, but what seems to be 
lacking in length is made up in width. 

The soft satins are much used in blouses of 
all kinds, as are also the changeable soft- 
finish taffetas and the heavier but soft 
louisines. As in the summer blouses, the 
principal trimmings are the same: hand em- 
broidery, plaits and laces; in fact, these con- 
stitute the sole and only trimmings. At least 
one kind, commonly several, will be used on 
the same blouse, differing not only in quality 
but in tint. The embroideries remain very 
much the same as those which were used last 
summer and last spring. 


peng new colors for the winter is brown, 
in all its shades, but most particularly a 
certain soft tone known as ‘‘ maron.’’ It is 
eminently a useful as well as a becoming 
color, adaptable to materials of many kinds, 
whether for street gowns or house gowns, 
and equally well for the dressiest of even- 
ing tuilettes in satin, crépe de chine, or tulle. 

The other favor- 
ite at present is 
‘* blue marine’’;a 
vivid, brilliant, 
yet deep shade. 
All shades of blue 
are worn and many 
tones are com- 
bined; in fact, it 
is a noticeable 
point in the color 
combinations of 
the season that 
they are many- 
toned as to shades, 
but kept always in 
one general tone | 
of color. 
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The Trend 
of Fashion 


in lingerie is closely followed by 
modish women. Hats and gowns 
may be severe — undermuslins 


must be dainty and artistic. 


National 


Undermuslins 


show the lingerie gems for the 
coming season. New and correct 
shapes, perfect fitting. Made of 
sheer, fine materials in many odd 
and beautiful designs, combining 
the latest French ideas with the 
most effective laces and em- 
«* National 


at the shops. 


broideries. Ask for 
Undermuslins’’ 
Order from us if not 
on sale in your town. 


FREE The latest shapes and 


. newest designs in un- 
Vrade-mark dermuslins are shown in our 
ou hem, 


‘ NATIONAL UNDERWEAR CO., 
Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind. 


booklet (free), sent on request 
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The World's Most Complete 


Carrying the largest and 
best assortments of mer- 
chandise at the lowest 
prices. 


— 


Our Fall 


Catalogue 


ready about September 
1oth (will be sent for 4 
cents postage). Describes 
over 2,000 articles — more 
than 1,000 of which are 
handsomely illustrated — 
for the Complete Outfit- 
ting of 





We have no branch stores — no agents 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 





Coward 


Shoe 





Will Fit Any Foot 


Begin the wear of the Coward Good Sense Shoe with the baby's 
feet, and you can be quite certain of having them grow up to per- 
fection. There is no shoe equal to the Coward in that particular 
fit, which develops good feet in youth and maintains them in age. 
The very best shoe for Men and Women is the Coward. 

Sold nowhere else 


JAMES S. COWARD, 749-274 Grecnwich Strest, near 


Warren, New York 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





YOUR #® BABY 
> 





Must be kept warm with soft Flannels. We are clothing babies 
in every state in the Union — Canada — Alaska — Mexico — Cuba 
— Porto Rico — Hawaii Islands and the Philippines with 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made — no burs, no coarse 
wools —nothing that will irritate the baby’s delicate skin. 
Beware of imitations—all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped “‘ Non-Nettle,"" every half yard on selvedge— and are 
sold only by us. We sell them direct to mothers. They cost 
no more than other flannels. Don't buy until you have seen 
them and don't attempt to make baby’s clothing without our 


%. £3 
Modern paper patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
including accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses. 
The new band that fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; 
kimona ; shirts without shoulder or armhole seams and every 





wanted garment, with illustrated instructions telling quantity of 


material needed, etc. 
mention this magazine and we will 
d 25 cents send our non-nettle case containing 
complete modern pattern outfit; sample book showing all quali- 
ties of Non-Nettle Flannel; Samples of our Antiseptic, non- 
irritant Diaper; 90 special values in fine white goods; large illus- 
trated catalog showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and 
everythin 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333 to 343 Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 


A PRESENT 


that he will enjoy day and 
for Baby night for a long time, is 


Glascock’s 


COMBINED 

Baby Jumper 

Rocking Chair 
and Go-Cart 
Also used as a Bed 
and High Chair 
The Whole 
Outfit 
will cost 
you less 
than an 
ordinary 
Go-Cart 
alone. 


















The health and pleasure it 
brings to baby is not measur- 
able by dollars. ‘The Go-Cart 
Attachment fitted with rubber 
tired wheels is fastened and 
unfastened automatically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A beau- 
tiful illustrated book with tes- 
timonials FREE. - 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 

Box 6 Muncie, Indiana 
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ZHE changes of fashion in 
children’s clothes are never 
at any time so great or 
sudden as is sometimes the 
case with the fashions of 
their elders. Any very extreme 
fashion is to be avoided in the dress- 
ing of children, and it will always be 
found in the long run that the plain, simple 
and comfortable mode of dressing them usu- 
ally survives the longest. 


[% A GENERAL way children’s clothes for 

the autumn and winter are made along the 
same lines as their summer clothes, the differ- 
ences lying more in the materials and in 
the minor details of trimmings. Plaids are 
always favorite materials for children, and this 
autumn’s clothes show no exception to this 
rule, both the invisible plaids and also the 
large bright tartan plaids being fashionable. 
In some cases these tartan plaids are used for 
coat and skirt suits, but generally 
for entire dresses. Girls of from 
five to ten years of age wear them 
with coats of gray or navy blue. 

These tartan plaids are pretty 
when made with the Russian tunic 
blouse and kilted skirt, the skirt 
being made much like a Scottish 
kilt—that is to say, with a wide 
box-plait in the centre front and 
the rest of the skirt laid in close 
kilts. Again, when the tartan 
plaids are used for the skirts the 
blouses are made of a plain color 
with band trimmings of the plaid. 

Separate blouses made in the Russian 
blouse order and the separate Norfolk 
blouses of heavy piqué are worn under warm 
jackets and coats with these separate tartan 
plaid skirts. The effect is exceedingly 
pretty, and the costume is further completed 
by a hat made entirely of the plaid and 
trimmed with scarlet wings. 


ELVET will be much more used than 
usual in the making-up of children’s 
clothes this coming winter, being favored not 
only for entire frocks and suits but also very 
largely for coats. In the making of suits 
velvet is treated much in the same manner as 
other materials, and it will be used for the 
making of the ordinary plaited Russian 
blouse suits as well as the dressier two-piece 
suits with a skirt and fancy sacque coat. 
These latter suits are, of course, for the 
older children from twelve years of age 
upward, and the costume is completed with 
a separate blouse of one of the soft silks such 
as tussah. These sacque coats are loose- 
fitting in the back and front, and in many 
cases are trimmed with scalloped capes, full 
balloon sleeves and rolling cuffs. The skirts 
may be finished with pipings or bands of 
silk, or even of a fine, smooth satin-finished 
cloth in a contrasting color. 
For boys the only accepted way of making 
a velvet suit is the Russian tunic style, the 
colored skirts and white chemisettes and 
wide collars of a few years ago having been 
entirely abandoned and showing no signs of 
revival. 


S REGARDS little boys’ clothes, there is 
really very little if any striking novelty 
to relate. One very pretty model, which is 
perhaps a slight difference from the suits of 
the past year or so, is made closely follow- 
ing the style of the Russian tunic suit, but 
across the back is a round-shaped 
collar which takes away the very plain 
look of the tack. This model is 
pretty when made in al!-white suits 
meant for better occasions. 

Boys’ suits of figured madras are 
pretty. The edges of the collar and the 
band trimming in the front and on the 
cuffs are made of an embroidered 
insertion, and for the smaller boys 


with very narrow little frills of either 

narrow embroidery or“fine lace. The belt is 
of patent leather, either black or white, and 
the full bloomer trousers show an inch or so 


below the blouse. 


HE long-waisted dresses will still be worn. 
This is a style which in many instances 
seems more suited for the better dresses 
and for more elaborate purposes than the 


| school dresses in the style of the Russian 


tunic, sailor tunic, and the simply plaited 
Norfolk dresses of which I spoke last month. 


LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN IN THEIR 
AUTUMN CLOTHES 


A Talk by One Mother 
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FONG WASTED dresses are the 
prettiest when made with circu- 
lar skirts. In many cases the skirts 
to these dresses consist of two circu- 
lar flounces which reach quite to the 
waist-line; or again, in the case of 
a taller child, three graduating 
flounces constitute the entire skirt. 
The trimmings on these skirts consist in 
scalloping the edges of the flounces or in 
appliquéing on them a trimming which is cut 
out in an irregular shape, either points or 
scallops being generally preferred. One 
more pretty way to finish these scalloped 
edges is with a buttonhole stitch, using for 
this purpose a heavy silk thread or one of the 
heavy mercerized cotton threads, making the 
thread double as the material is heavy, and 
in some cases using a cord underneath to 
pad it out, thus giving it the necessary heavy 
look. Clusters of French knots may be 
worked in each scallop, or rows of knots may 


further finish the edges of the ~ 


flounces. 


HE bodices of these long- 
waisted dresses are plaited in 
one form or another, on the finer 
materials the plaits usually form- 
ing a pointed yoke, and in the 
case of a heavier quality of mate- 
rial the wide side-plaits are used 
for the entire bodice both back and 
front, fastening in the back under 
the centre plait. If the skirt is 
scalloped the same idea may be 
developed in the bodice by having 
a pointed bertha around the edge of the yoke, 
or by having pointed epaulettes over the 
sleeves finished with the scallops. 


HE new aprons for children quite upset 
the general idea that an apron is to be 
worn only for use and is not a thing of beauty; 
indeed, the new aprons will be worn for 
quite the opposite purpose, so exceedingly 
pretty are they. The more dressy ones, 
really intended for afternoon wear, are made 
of the sheerest linen batiste, full, in the 
Mother Hubbard style, hanging from a short 
fitted yoke, the yoke being cut in various 
fancy shapes, and made of all-over 
embroidery and lace. The edges are 
finished with ruffles or with graduating 
hemstitched tucks. Some aprons are 
made with very wide, loose bell 
sleeves, and others with full leg-of- 
mutton sleeves drawn into lace cuffs; 
these are forthe more dressy occasions. 
Paper Sigg practical aprons are 
made of blue and white checked 
ginghams, and the pretty bright blue 
and the soft écru shades of linen. 
These aprons are box-piaited in the 
back and front and are made on small 
fitted band-yokes, the latter being very often 
of white linen embroidered in mercerized cot- 
ton thread matching the apron. Sometimes 
these aprons are worn with belts; or, again, 
the backs are simply belted. The long 
sleeves may be omitted if preferred and short 
puffs or straps be substituted. 

Brown holland aprons are especially nice 
for every-day purposes. Some of these are 
made with smocked or shirred yokes. This 
form of trimming is always pretty when used 
on the sheer white aprons. 

Aprons will be more generally worn by 
children this winter for better wear than they 
have been for some time past, and the 
thin linen batiste ones, worn over 
dresses of woolen material, are both 


= 


~ . pretty and useful for children, and 


give a touch of dressiness to their 
costumes. 


HE every-day coats for little boys 
show little or no change from the 
box-shaped coats of the past season or 
two. The preferred length is a long 
three-quarter or full-length coat cover- 
ing the entire suit. For every-day wear the 
double-breasted box coat with coat sleeves is 
preferred, the only trimming being the but- 
tons, and possibly a velvet facing for the 
collar and cuffs. 
For the dressier coats capes are used. As 
a rule there are two or three of these capes, 
which are finished with band-trimmings of 
velvet, silk or braid. 
For quite little children who wear ail- 
white coats, or coats in the pale shades such 
as écru, gray, pink and blue, these capes are 
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made quite a feature and may be elaborated 
in many ways. One of the prettiest ways is 
to cut them circular in shape entirely formed 
of bands of the material of the coat, alterna 
ting with bands of lace or silk soutache braid, 
these bands being joined together by means 
of fagot-stitching or appliquéd bands of baby 
ribbon. Not only is this idea of combining 
two or even three materials noticed in the trim 
mings, but in some cases children’s entire 
coats are made on this plan, consisting of 
wide alternating bands of velvet and silk, or 
velvet and cloth, the bands running either 
horizontally or vertically. If, however, this 
means too much work, the same effect may 
be had by simply trimming the capes in this 
way and having circular flounces attached to 
the edge of the long paletot coats. This isa 
style which is prettier for children not more 
than six years of age. 


CARLET isa predominant note in many 
of the new clothes for children, not alone 
as atrimming but for entire gowns as well, 
and especially for separate coats, which, of 
course, are only for the smaller children 
These coats may be, if desired, further toned 
down with trimmings of wide Hercules braid. 
This braid, when used as a trimming for 
bright-colored suits or gowns, is a most 
excellent foundation upon which to embroider 
a conventionalized pattern. Many of the 
Russian tunic blouse suits are trimmed in 
this manner. Upon the foundation of these 
coats is embroidered the conventional “‘ wall 
of Troy’”’ design worked in a cross-stitch in 
bright scarlet crewel. 


OPLIN is an old material revived for chil- 

dren’s clothes-—both for their gowns 
and for the coats of the younger children. It 
is a soft material and in the new weaves 
well adapted to making-up into dressy 
cape coats, especially as so many coats are 
made with one circular flounce, and some- 
times with two or three, trimming their 
lower edge, carrying out the same idea as 
cape trimmings. If this model of a coat 
with the capes and circular flounces is 
desired it is just as easy to make it of a 
plain material, such: as broadcloth, and 
have the flounces and capes quite 
simply finished with stitching. 
Indeed, some of these plain satin- 
finished broadcloth coats are among 
the prettiest for children and are quite 
as dressy as the more elaborately 
trimmed ones, if they are made up in 
one of the paler shades, such as écru, 
and worn with écru leggins to 
match. 


ONNETS have come into fashion 
again for children. Hitherto 
the bonnet-shaped caps have been 
confined almost exclusively to the 
very young, but now bonnets are a dressy 
feature for children of much more ad- 
vanced age. Their prettiness is quite irre- 
sistible, as a bonnet above all things re- 
quires a fresh young face and curls to be 
becoming. 

The bonnets are of an old-fashioned shape 
with large scooped fronts, the brims in many 
cases being composed entirely of mousseline 
de soie and lace with a tiny little frill all 
around the front edge; or, again, they are of 
softer beaver cloth with a finishing frill of 
mousseline de soie. Upon these bonnet 
shapes with the large brims the crowns are 
hardly visible, being small round afiairs. 
Wide strings come from the sides and tle 
under the chin. j 

Another equally pretty shape of bonnet 1s 
made quite brimless and all crown, the latter 
being round and square and of high 
Normandy shape, and the brim is simply 4 
close, flatly fitting band covered with a quill- 
ing or ruching of silk or velvet ribbon. The 
trimmings are full rosettes or bunches of 
small flowers well down at each side, a5 15 
the case with the other bonnets. These 
bonnets, too, are fastened with wide, soft 
streamers which tie to one side or under the 
chin. 


ATS with broad brims aad low crowns - 
nice for every-day wear, being trina 
most simply with rosettes. Those to mate 


the best coats are trimmed with aay 
matching the material of the coats. In oe 


a one-tone color scheme is quite a feature 
children’s clothes, especially for the © 
and hats, the coming autumn and winter. 
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THIS AUTUMN’S NEW BLOUSES 


Original Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


OF CHIFFON CLOTH 


THs blouse is made with 
a square yoke trimming 
of openwork. Clusters of 
fine plaits run from each 
side of the yoke and down 
the front. Embroidered on 
each side are sprays of 
flowers and love-knots. 








AN EMBROIDERED BLOUSE 
N4zRow bias bands, hemstitched 

together, form the yoke of this 
louisine blouse. The fastening is in the 
back, under the plaits. Five yards of 
the material will be required. 
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FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


HE yoke effect in the back 

and front of this crepe de 
chine blouse is given by clusters 
of plaits separated by bands of 
Irish lace. Five yards of ma 
terial will be required. 


Illustrations by 


Arthur Garfield Learned 


A LINGERIE MODEL 


HIS blouse of fine linon 

batiste is made to wear 
over a colored silk lining. 
The whole upper part is 
finely plaited. The trim 
ming consists of a let-in 
design of lace, fagot- 
stitched in place. 





A SIMPLE MODEL 


HREE embroidered bands of heavy 

silk, joined together with a fancy 
stitch, form the yoke of this box-plaited 
blouse. The plaits are fastened to 
gether with embroidered crow’s feet. 
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UR New Fall and Winter Catalogue 


is now ready. This season shows 

great changes in styles and fabrics. 
The lady who wishes to be in fashion 
will certainly need a new tailor Suit or 
Cloak, but our prices this season are 
so remarkably low, and our improved 
measurement diagram insures such per- 
fect fitting garments that she will find 
the purchase of her Fal! and Winter 
outfit a decided pleasure. We keep no 
ready-made garments, but make everything 
fo measure. Any garment that does not 
give entire satisfaction may be returned 
promptly and your money will be refunded. 
Our new catalogue is the handsomest 
fashion book published. It illustrates 
125 of the latest New York and Paris 
styles, and we carry a stock of over 400 
materials from which you may select. 


Our catalogue illustrates : 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 


Suitable for all occasions and in both long and 
short coat effects — the newest Paris models. 


Church and Visiting Costumes, 
$12 to $40 


Exquisite and dainty creations, in designs 
never before shown, 


New Skirts, $4 to $20 


From Walking Skirts for every day wear, 
up to the Dressy Skirts for special occasions. 


Fall and Winter Jackets, 
$8 to $35 


We pay express charges in United States 


Your letters will be answered by young women 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, who 
will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and 
materials. When you send us an order, they will 
look after it while it is in the tailor’s hands, and 
will give it the same care and attention that it 
would have if it were made under your own eyes 
by your own dressmaker. 

The catalogue and a large assortment of the 
newest samples for both Suits and Cloaks will be 
sent free on request. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Fall Catalogue No. 31. Mention whether 
you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and if you 
can give us a hint of the colors you desire we 
will be able to send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 

















119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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THE NEW COATS 
AND WRAPS 


By Mrs. Ralston 

























Exceptional F ur Neck-Wear 


(EXCLUSIVE) ALBRECHT’S 
FUR CREATIONS 
STAND 
PRE-EMINENT 
They are the crystal- 
ized expression of forty 
nine years’ intelligent in- 
dustry and concentrated effort 
in the exclusive manufacture of 
Furs. The confidence shown in 
these Furs by the liberal patronage 
of JOURNAL readers in the past 



















years is their recommendation. It 
will at once be noted that the follow- 
ing are very unusual offers 
Rg the He FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
' ” ‘ early Fall, is the zenith of IN PARIS ESPECIALLY 
L fashion. Fashioned precisely : 
’ > like illustration with sumptuous FOR THE JOURNAL 


heavy Satin lining. Sent ex- 
press paid upon receipt of 
price: Siberian Grey Squir 
rel, Price $7.26; British 
Columbia Mink (stripe), Price 
13.75 ; Labrador Seal, Price 
5.75; Natural Plucked 
Northern Otter, Price $8.75; 
Blended Kiver Mink, Price $4.50. 
Write To-Day to St. Paul, the Fur Centre of America, 
for the International Fur Authority. 

















This exhaustive treatise reviews and illustrates with superb 
engravings all the latest creations in furs. It is the recognized 
and only complete authority issued, imparting valuable and 
authentic information as to how to buy advantageously and 


gives the lowest market prices. Pubiished by the house of 
E. Albrecht & Son, which may be termed the original Minne 
sota nucleus of the fur industry and American headquarters 
for Standard High Grade Furs. The vast resources of this 
house, through its close connections with the trappers of the 
Northern forests and the European traders at the original 
source of supply, insures the very pick of skins at first cost, 








A ripe experience in the exclusive manufacture of furs enables 
E. Albrecht & Son to offer their customers unconditional/y 
the world’s best at the lowest prices. You are absolutely 


protected in dealing with this house, whose reputation of half 
a century for honorable dealing is perpetuated with each 
article sold. Don't fail to send stamp to cover postage on 
this valuable book. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON 

Box A, No. 20 E. Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 














Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


New Embroidery Book 


Just Out for 


1904 


New Colored Plates 
New Designs 
New Ideas 


Contains the designs OF LIGHT BROADCLOTH 
that will be the 
popular and stylish 
ones the coming sea- 





























— THE NEW THREE-QUARTER-LENGTH COAT 


BAck and front view of the new three-quarter-length 
coat made of rough tweed, for every-day and general 


A GOOD MODEL 


‘Two views of this useful every- 
day cloth coat are given. The 






ACK and front of a coat made of 
broadcloth in one of the soft 


son. Don’t spend pastel shades, The trimming con- knockabout wear. It is double-breasted in the front trimmings are a heavy linen braid, 
your time on designs sists of facings of cloth in a pale and made with a full Russian gathered and belted back. lace and buttons. The new point 
that will be “out of contrasting shade. This coat is suit- The sleeves are bell shaped, and the collar and cuffs in this coat is the cape, which 


date” when finished. 

This Instructive 
New Number of our 
“Embroidery Les- 
sons with Colored Studies” will keep you “ abreast f 
of the times” in working Centerpieces, Doilies, ; 
Waists, Waist Sets, ‘Table Covers, Sofa Cush- 
ions, etc. 

SPECIAL FEATURES among its 100 and more 
fully illustrated pages ure: 

New Full-Page Colored Plates not to be found in any 

other book. 
Waists, Waist Sets and Collars for Embroidery. 
Brown and White Table Covers, Centerpieces and 
Doilies. 

Exceedingly Stylish and Popular Grape Designs. 

Mountmellick Embroidery Work. 

Huckaback Designs for Embroidery. 

Splendid Large Assortment of Sofa Cushions. 
Send order to-day and ask for our ‘1904 Bouk."’ Mailed for 

0 cents. Acidress 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


All Women 


have had uncomfortable experience with 
old style corsets that break at the waist. 


The CRESCO 


possesses all the good features of other 
good corsets, and has these distinctive fea- 
tures of its own: 


able for the afternoon or evening. are finished with facings of black velvet. crosses in the back. 
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Disconnected at Waist Line | : 
With Elastic Gores on the Side—so it | 
Cannot B k t th W p AN EVENING WRAP OF BROADCLOTH DRESSY BOLERO AND SKIRT 
rea a € aist | AS MAY be seen in the illustration, the front and back of this wrap are HE material of which this attractive skirt and jacket are made is a pale 
shade of écru cloth, and the trimming used is black and white polka- 


The next time you need a Corset try the dressy in the extreme, The wrap is circular in shape and trimmed 
| with a deep circular collar of soft taffeta silk, a lighter shade than the 
CRE SCO | wrap. This collar is trimmed with an appliqué design in lace, the silk 
| being cut away from beneath the lace. The sleeves are made with a box- 

Style 302, Jean, Drab, plait from the shoulder to elbow, and deep Venetian cuffs. 


White or Black, $1.00 
Style 309, Batiste, 
Whi 


dotted satin, edged with a narrow white galloon. The sleeves in the 
bolero are particularly new and pretty. The coat has a large square 
handkerchief-shaped collar, which.crosses in the back, making the back 
quite as effective as the front. The girdle is of satin. 

















ite, "- $1.00 
Style 310, Summer : ¢ ) 
— -  . 1.00 ae re ee . 
Style 315, Nursing, 


‘ Jean, White or 
Drab, . ‘ $1.50 
) with Patent Bust 


Shield. Thebest Nurs- 
ing Corset made. 
Style 311, Abdominal, 
Jean, White or 
Drab, . , $2.00 
A reliable support for 
women requiring it, 
Style 314, Obesity Cor- 
set, White or 


(0 | Drab, . . $2.50 
STYLE 302 for reducing the Ab- 
domen, 
When the CRESCO is not kept by dealers order direct from 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


——Danish Cloth— 


22 INCHES WIDE, HALF WOOL 


For many years a well-known dress goods 
and waisting fabric, has made for itself a 


Deserved Reputation 


Made in a large variety of shades. Light 
colors washable. Creams and Blacks 
guaranteed absolutely fast. Less than a ee 
two dollars buys sufficient material for a : 
whole garment, so it is within the means 






































of eyery one. BOLERO FOR AFTERNOON GOWN WRAP FOR AFTERNOON OR EVENING 
Carried by all retail dealers in the U.S. BoTtH the back and the front of this bolero are equally attractive. The THis dressy wrap, of which back and front views are given, is made 
: design may be developed in any one of the new fancy materials, either wholly of black Cluny lace and plissé mousseline de soie. The tight- 


The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 





plain or finely striped. The trimming is of braid and in-let medallions of fitting inner vest and top cape are made of white Cluny lace and trimmed 


POPLAR CLOTH figured velvet, over which the braid runs. The short front vest is of lace with narrow black velvet ribbon. The high girdle is formed of lace, ove 
and bands of white cloth. The sieeves are finished with deep frills of lace. which are attached two loose double flounces of the mousseline de soi¢- 
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vose 


PIANOS 


Have been established 
over 51 years. 

They supply the artistic 
element that adds to the 
refinement of the home. 
The Puve Tone and chaste 
|| Designs of the Vose com- 
bine to please the ear of 
|| the musician and the eye 
|| of the artist. 

















THE NEW WINTER 
SUITS 


Original Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 























By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 








fine piano. We allow a liberal price for 
old instruments in exchange, and deliver 
the piano in your house free of expense. 








You can deal with us at a distant point 


the same as in Boston. Send for our de- 





scriplive catalogue K, which gives full 
information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AN EFFECTIVE PLAID GOWN 


OR this model a shepherd’s plaid or any smart 

novelty goods in black and white may be used. The 
trimming may be of smooth white cloth, strapped with 
black silk, or of a smooth, delicate quality of black 
cloth. The blouse worn with it may be of white cloth 
or lace. 


Fall Styles 
Cloaks and Suits 


We are now showing the latest and 
correct New York styles for the 
coming Fall and Winter Season. 


Now Ready! FREE! 


Bedell's Fashion Catalogue will 
be sent free to any one upon re- 
quest. Every lady who desires 
todress stylishly, and appre- 
ciates the advantage of buy- 
ing from New York's largest 
Cloak and Suit House, should 
Write to-day for our 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
This valuable Fashion Book con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations of 
the garments we make and sell 
direct to you at wholesale prices 
New Walking Suits — Popular 
mannish materials, beautifully 
tailored, $10, $12.50, $15. 
Long Coat Suits—The latest 
fal. Smart and stylish, 
$10, $15, $17.50, $29. 
Dress and Walking 
Skirts — Newest 
models, prettily 
trimmed, 
$3, $5, $7, $10. 
Long Frock Coats — 
Exclusive styles in 
, we cloth and silk, 
pm nteetnore $5, $7.50, $10, $15. 
te Waists — Silks, Velvets, French Flannels and Fancy 
| Washable cottons — hundred styles to select from, $1 to $5. 
| REMEMBER, you may order from us with perfect freedom. 
Any garment that does not fit and prove satisfactory, return 
it promptly and we will refund your money. 






























A SIMPLE MODEL 


BLUE cloth is employed here. The 

trimmings are of black and white 
striped silk cut on the bias. As the 
jacket sleeves are short, it is intended 
that the blouse worn with the jacket 
shall match the trimmings. 









READY FOR A LUNCHEON 


HERE we have a dainty suit appropriate for 

any afternoon function, if worn with 
a suitable blouse. The materials employed 
are a slightly rough gray cloth trimmed with 
a paler gray smooth cloth, which is finished 
with rows of black stitching. 
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{ 4 WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 

‘s NY | Catalog contains blanks and instructions forself-measurement 
pale to 12 & 14 West 
1ka- e077: %e THE 14th Street 

the +} f New York City 
‘ ‘ 
’ ‘ 

= ri de MPANY 
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There Are Better 
Silks Than 









of course — for 

more money, 
But none so good 

| for its Little Price 

| usually 45c. per yard. 

Just be sure you get it—the name is 
on the selvage for you to read —be in- 
quisitive and look for it —if you would 
have your thin skirt prettily lined. 
Makers for the trade. 


DUNCAN & STENZ 
466 Broome Street NEW YORK 


























The Lace Maker 











A SYMPHONY IN BROWN A DRESSY COSTUME PP ty Fy tee 4 
— SIMPLICITY is the striking note of the model THE design on the right is a dressy one. A edge A ad Page 4 page hwy Be kone ee 
© tight- aaron hese. The material used is a snuff- mauve or grayish violet cloth would be effect- September, Ancient Embroidery and Lace. Edited by 
rimmed avery young uy Jf the model were used for eS Ce ee eS Ee | Sara Hadle 
ce, over ste ~ appancdar cg it might be reproduced in combining black, white, and perhaps pale blue. y 
ar ath oy white, The jacket is a particularly For afternoon wear a dainty white lace blouse to $1.00 per year. Dept. 39, 34 West 22d 8t., Now York 


wear with it is in order. 
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Direct from the 
Farm to You 






Cawston’s 
California 
Ostrich Feathers 


Are sold at producer's prices'and are far superior 
to any sold in stores. ‘The birds attain the maxi 

mum of strength, health and size, and produce 
feathers notable for their lustre and length of flue. 


Souvenir Fashion Booklet 


Write today for our new catalog, which is a souvenir 
of California and a faslion delineator. Contains fine 
pictures of ostrich farm scenes and our fashionable ostrich 
goods — tips, plumes, black and white boas, stoles, fans, 
hair ornaments and novelties. Sent free for 2c. postage 

MONEY REFUNDED IF WANTED. We have no 
agents. Send a trial order for the following extra values. 
If the goods are not satisfactory return them and get your 
money. Shipped prepaid in souvenir boxes 

GREAT CURIOSITY FREE. Natural feather just as 


taken from the ostrich sent free with every order 


Cawston Amazon Plumes 


Por $2.00 we send prepaid a handsome Amazon plume, 
15 inches long and 6 inches wide, made in the straight 
style, beautifully curled, black or white. Better than is 
sold for $3.00 in stores 

For $5.00 we send a beautiful black or white Amazon 
plume, shaped exactly like the picture; 17 inches long and 
9 to 10 inches wide for the entire length. Extra thick and 
beautifully curled. Better than stores sell at $6.50 to $7.50. 

For $10.00 we send prepaid our heaviest 21-inch 
Amazon plumes like the picture, black or white, 10 to 
ll inches wide. Better than stores sell at $15.00 


Boas, 1'4 yards, $12, $16 and §20. 2 yards, $25 and $35. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ost 


P. 0. Box 4 South P. 

































thin America 


adena, California 



















loses half the pleas- 
ure of her outing when her skin 
tans ** brown as a berry.’’ To 
retain a pink-and-white complex- 
ion the summer long, use 


Pozzoni’s 
Complexion 
Powder 


Made of purest materials. A delicate, 
refreshing preparation that imparts 
an added touch of beauty, prevents 
tan, freckles and that unwelcome 
** Shininess,”’ and is invisible when 
rightly used. Sold everywhere. 


Full sized box on receipt of 50c. 


J. A. POZZONI CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 


is compounded from carefully 
selected ingredients, and more 
than ten years has been con- 
sidered necessary to develop 
the true perfume. One or two 
drops on handkerchief or lace 

roduce satisfactory results. 

he concentrated strength and 
antiseptic qualities easily dis- 
tinguish Atar Myosotis from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, and in order to further 
distinguish the product from 
others, the Atars are offered 
only in Blue Glass _ bottles, 
mounted with sterling silver. 
It is the most refined, unique 
and attractive article for the 
toilet ever exhibited. 





The silver mount is very suitable 
for engraving initials, monograms, 
etc. If you do not find it at your 
merchants, we will send it for $2 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England 
The Flat-Iron, New York City, U.S. A. 











Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 








Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 
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BEAVER CLOTH HAT 
OF PALE ECRU 





HAT OF BLUE VELVET 
AND SHADED WINGS 





TOQUE OF MARINE 
BLUE VELVET 
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GREEN VELVET TOQUE 
TRIMMED WITH BIRDS 








PASTEL GREEN VELVET 
AND ECRU LACE 






THREE-CORNERED BRIM 
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THE NEW HATS 
AND TOQUES 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Itiustrations from Photo- 
graphs Taken in Paris 
Especially for The Journal 





HIS season there really is a marked distinc- 
T tion between hats and toques, which for a 
season or two past have hardly been distin- 
guishable apart for the reason that the toques have 
become large and encroached upon the boundaries 
of hats, inasmuch as they possessed brims which 
extended out over the face. This winter’s styles 
are quite different: a toque is really a toque, and 
ahatahat. The new toques are distinctly smaller 
and the very newest ones really look absurdly 
small, greatly resembling those tiny affairs of the 
days of 1830, when chignons were worn. 

The wide-draped brims which we have been 
wearing have entirely gone, and the only signs of 
a brim possessed by the new toques are wide roll- 
ing sides. These roll up sharply flat against the 
crowns. The trimming in nine cases out of ten is 
all at one side, and usually consists of an ostrich 
feather or a bird—the ostrich feathers being used 
on toques of a dressy description and the birds 
upon toques intended to be worn with tailor cos- 
tumes. In every case, however, the trimming 
entirely conceals one side of the toque and comes 
down snugly against the hair at the side. 


HE new hats are large; in fact, they seem to have 
expanded proportionately with the decrease 
in the size of toques. Hats meant for every-day 
wear with plain gowns are quite large, and saucer- 
shaped; but this by no means implies that they 
are as flat as the hats of last season. The actual 
frame may be flat, but it is so raised upon a ban- 
deau, either at one side or directly in the centre 
back, that the hat is no longer a pancake affair 
sitting squarely down on the head. There is in 
the present style of hat, in one part or another, a 
decided tilt. The tilt, as a rule, is at one side, 
where the hat flares up sharply, or else the hat 
pitches down with equal sharpness over the face. 
The bandeau is quite as important as the hat 
itself, and quite as much trimmed; in fact, the 
trimming upon the crown or brim of the hat must 
invariably extend to the bandeau. 

Upon the stiffer hats for morning wear the trim- 
ming often consists of shirred rosettes of ribbon, 
the rosettes being quite flower-like in effect and 
the shirrings arranged to give the effect of petals. 


PON the larger and more dressy hats for after- 
noon and evening wear the trimming is almost 
invariably ostrich feathers. Indeed, in this sea- 
son’s millinery the feathers of the ostrich are 
paramount, and they are exquisite, not only in 
their extreme length, but also in their coloring. 
The newest ostrich feather is rarely all of one color, 
but shades out from dark to light, or vice versa. 
Some of the feathers on the new picture hats 
measure fully one yard and a half in length, are so 
put on as to encircle the crown entirely; and 
instead of their passing over the side of the hat, as 
in former years, the hat is cut an inch or so below 
the edge of the brim at the side, the feather being 
passed through this opening, whence it descends 
down the side of the hat and falls over the hair. 
Another distinct novelty in the millinery of the 
season is found in the color of the hats. It is 
almost obligatory to have one’s hat match one’s 
costume; consequently it requires considerable 
ingenuity in these days to find what may be termed 
a general utility hat to wear with many dresses, so 
well established is the fashion of-a special hat 
matching each costume. The best Way to circum- 
vent this difficulty in an economical fashion is to 
stick to an all black, or a black and white, hat. 


HE becoming and popular lingerie hat of last 
summer will be reproduced for the winter in 
mousseline de soie, with tiny ruffles of lace. 
These mousseline de soie hats will be used for 
evening wear. Their becomingness is undeniable. 
The general tendency of the stiff hats for wear in 
the morning with tailor gowns is toward those with 
medium rolling brims trimmed with wings or gar- 
lands of ribbon rosettes shading from a dark toa 
pale color. These stiff hats are raised quite high 
at the back, where the bandeau is fully three inches 
in depth, although it slopes down to an inch width 
in front, thus raising the hat off the hair. 
Cordings and shirrings which are so much in 
evidence on gowns are reproduced in the hats and 
toques, and one sees much shirring and cording 
on the velvet hats and toques. 
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A Free 
Subscription 


_Do you want a free subscrip- 
tion to the Famous Crawford 
Shoe Fashion Books? 


They are published regularly and show cor- 
rect photographs of the London, Paris and 
New York Custom Styles. Each page contains 
a beautiful illustration showing the proper 
shoes for every occasion, Of most importance 
they explain our New and Original method of 
Fitting shoes, by mail, which absolutely guar 
antees a Perfect Fit or money refunded. You 
should have these books to 
keep up to date on New York 
Custom Styles in Shoes, 


DRESSES FOR THE 
FIRST COOL DAYS 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 
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Send your 
name and ad- 
dress ona 
postal and 
you will re- 
ceive our la 
test Fashion 
Book at once 
and others as 
fast as they 
are issued. 





= = 


een! 22 2 2 we ee 


Fifth Avenue Oxford — 

No. 222. Crawford Pat- 

ent Kid, High Cuban 

Heel, Light Sole No 
242. Vici Kid. 

Crawford Shoes are 

sent most anywhere, de- 

livery free, for $3.75 per pair. Special Low shipping 
rates furnished to distant corners of the world. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 
Mail Order Dept., Section 42 
150 Duane Street, New York City, U.S.A 
New England Dept., 160 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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/ 
The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 
/ FOR THE BUSY WOMAN AN EVENING GOWN 
: HE design shown above is suitable for ‘THIS model is suitable for dinner, | 
a business gown. The material may theatre, or any evening wear. The 
be a brown, blue, or gray cloth trimmed material may be crepe de chine, crépe de | 
with a fancy braid of suitable coloring, Paris, or veiling. Any favorite color | 
either in wool or silk. The vest may be may be used, with guipure or Cluny lace, | 
made of either silk or cloth. or mousseline, or chiffon. = p 
Ask for the Genuine and 
|! Ins! 
, nsist 
"4 
/ On seeing the perforation 
Ie 
) e ¢ # ¢ e008 e806 seee @ ese 
! tie 3 8. SEL o's 
Au 7 ee + 
ae 06 S068 See o°ee eo? aor b 
. oo * e006 - es @e - ee «¢« 
Y) «eeeese &© & #80886 eeets 
4 
at FOR AFTERNOON OR EVENING 
sive - Every three yards on the Selvedge 
rT HE suggestion here is for an afternoon or even- 
ily ing gown of soft and clinging material. The 
ra goods employed may be a deep violet, tan or gray 
re voile, trimmed with lace dyed to match the color of F P 
Va the goods, and ready-made fagoting. The model . + 
would answer beautifully for an all-white gown. RSETS 
America’s Favorite 
| The F. P. 
“A Corsets are 
yf | the most sat- 
YY isfactory for 
ps the reason 
"le that only the 
a! | very best . 
e+ materials and } 
“J workmanship 
——s are employed 
SS) rs 4 
WA in their . 
at construction. " 
es) The shape 
hg and fit are per 
Sy fect. Our guar 
al antee goes with 
os every pair of ‘ 
nee F. P. Corsets. 
r| 
yl 
| If not for sale at your 
dealers, we will send 
| you, mail free, a pau 
| on veceipl of price. 
| 
\| F. P. Style 549, hose supporters attached, $1.00 
Soy “ “ 673, “ “ ‘“ 1.50 
¥1 “ «© 760, 2.50 
A LH BIRDSEY & SOMERS, Makers 
Ch 349 BROADWAY NEW YORK,N. Y. 
a" 7 | 
F-l| 
,*™¥ 
<S) e499 
Ay) 66 
7 ty \ 
i? 
1A, 
ww é 
el | VELVET 
et " 
+) : . ; Most velvets are stretched. “Nonpareil” Velvet is 
as | A SIMPLE MODEL s Lame pe HOUSS ‘ never stretched. - pile is therefore — r - an that 
YJ) HE gown < " . ASH , veiling, or any soft mate- of other velvets and its wear guarantees h 
(\ Sown shown here, being { a j “Nonpareil"’ on selvedge and the dyers an 
1] Self-trimmed. is i : rial may be employed for this house } 
med, is inexpensive : r J. M. WORRALL, on back of every yard 
1} and, withal, good style. It is i gown, selecting red, blue, or any preferred partes . . P 
te 2 myle. st is in- hi The lace. if is Mary Mannering writes : ‘‘The Nonpareil Velvet 
| Nded for ordinar ds color, or even white. e lace, if prop ; : ; he b 
sinary day wear, A . ith 7 difficult is unequalled and far superior to any other fabric 
dark blue or wn silk and wool erly chosen, may without any Ciiculy of the kind. It is beautiful in color and texture 
00ds, or a heavy canvas cloth, is be arranged in the motif shown in the and makes a very handsome gown.’’ 
Suggested f naterial . MADE-OVER GOWN model which is illustrated above. “Nonpareil” Velvet awarded First Gold Medals 
si 2 : at Paris, London and Amsterdam Exhibitions 
HIS design would All Colors at First Class Stores 
answer well for a 
made-over gown, using 
for the tucked pars a EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
old gown of voile, cash- , 
. Th A Warm Iron transfers the design to any material. On 
SSS OF Ceepes , / receipt of 20c. I will send you my latest catalogue of trans- 
4 plain parts may be of ¥ fer designs, and with it free of charge four beautiful collar 
ras} taffeta silk or of any , designs. JOSEPH WALKER, Box J3, Irvington, N. J. 
ww silky material. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Select your sewing materials with care. When 
you use silk you want good, strong silk. For 
sixty-five years Corticelli Spool Silk has held 
the world’s record for superiority, having won 40 
Highest Awards. We also make the best Filo 
Wash Embroidery Silk, also Purse Twist, Mount- 
mellick Silk, etc. You cannot get ‘‘Corticelli”’ 
silk unless you ask for it. Beautiful Fall Fashion 
Booklet now ready. Sent Free. Address 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., 


Florence, Mass. 





Too Strong 
to Break 





The Ladies Home 


From Photographs 
Taken in Paris for 
The Journal 


COLLARS AND STOCKS 
FROM PARIS 


By Mrs. Ralston 





STOCK COLLAR OF SHEER LAWN 


The edges are scalloped, and finished with a buttonhole 
| stitch. Rather a heavy thread is used for the em- 
broidery design, which is padded underneath. 





AN OAK-LEAF DESIGN 
Collar of fine linen batiste with a 


TURN-OVER COLLAR 
A new way of arrang- 
ing a mull tie with a 
linen turn-over collar. 


SUITABLE FOR MOURNING 


Stock collar finished with an edge 
of black linen. The jabot is finely 
knife-plaited. 


leaf-shaped applique design. The 
jabot is finished in leaflike points. 











Will read this 
advertisement 


Thousands of 
LADIES’ Ilome 
JOURNAL readers 
already recognize 
the superiority of 
Newcomb-Endicott 
Company introduc- 
tions, and thou- 
sands more—pleased 
customers —will be 
udded to our lists 
the coming season, 


Our 


Illustration 














EMBROIDERED IN FRENCH KNOTS 
The embroidery on a collar made after this design 
is quite effective when done inacolor. The folds 
of this fine lawn collar are fagot-stitched together. 


A DECIDEDLY NEW SHAPE 
Made of linen, with scalloped embroidered edges. 
Sprays of lilies are embroidered at each side. 
This stock may be finished in colors. 


COLLAR AND YOKE TRIMMING 
Made of linen, with an appliqué insertion and 
border of fine lace. The new feature in this col- 
lar is the fancy tabs. 


COLLAR WITH FANCY ENDS 
This dainty collar is made almost wholly of lace, 
with small in-let points of linen embroidered in 
small flowers. The points may be made of silk. 











wear. The New Eng- 
either from fine English 
coat is lined through- 
ourspecial 
Ready sim Sept. 10 
NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
returned from ng | to be disposed of at once. 
new yet all ann eines ROM 
‘| an 
$165. A fine instru- ment 


Represents one of our 
best styles for early fall 
lish Coat with walking 
length skirt, mace 
tweed mixtures or im- 
ported cheviots The 
out with satin ; the skirt 
is unlined,— 
mail order $15 
price, 
The first edition of our 
New Pall and Winter Catalog ; a postal will bring it ; itis free. 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings 
makes. LD, 
New U as low $100. 
ew Uprights at $125, $135, $150 
oneal to many $400 pianos. Monthly payments accepted. 
only about $5. Write for list and particulars. 


You make a great sav- 


ing. Pianos warranted as represented. Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


2 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Musi 


Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos 
They include 
and other well known 
be distinguished from 
at a great discount. 
Also beautiful 


at $290, fully 
Freight 





c 





(Patented) 

Snug fitting, warm, stylish. Saves 
two extra underskirts. Habit back, 
knitted wool body. Cannot sag or pull 
out of shape. Sateen flare flounce, 
pleated, with tucked ruffle and under- 
piece, all black. 

Orders filled direct if your merchant 
cannot supply you. Ask him first. 
Price $2.75, express paid. State 
length wanted. 


STERNE & KLEIN 


254 Monroe Street, Chicago 






ee *y 


Knit Top Petticoats | 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 
The new touch in these ba- 
tiste collars and cuffs is the 
fancy edges. 


EXQUISITE TIE 
This lace tie is intended to be 
worn with a collar having a 
band, through which it slips. 


TWO NEW DESIGNS 
These collars are made of nar- 
row folds of batiste, herring- 
bone-stitched together. 











THE L. H. FIELD CO., Jackson, MICH. 
The Handkerchief House 


Special Offerings in Ladies’ 
Handkerchiefs 


Pure Linen Hemstitc hed, Excellent 20c. quality — 
Per Dozen, $1.50 — 2 Samples, 25c. Very Pretty 
Initial Pure Linen Hemstitched Uniaundered 
Handkerchiefs — Per Dozen, $1.96—3 Sumples, 
49c. Sheer Pure Linen Initialed Handkerchiefs, 
very fine—Per Dozen; $3.00—Samples, 25c. each. 


All Handkerchiefs Postpaid. Send for Frchief Catalogue 








FOR SECOND MOURNING 


Made of folds of linen batiste. 
Collar and tabs are finished 


A PRETTY STOLE 


This stole is intended to wear 
around the base of a stock 


COLLAR OF BATISTE 


Thestock partis finelytucked. 
The small turn-over collar is 








with folds of black lawn. collar of lace. 


trimmed with a fancy design. 

















Journal_for September 1903 





You can learn more about styles and 
materials in an hour inspecting the new 
WOOLTEX garments than you can 
learn in a week any other way. Wool- 
tex suits and wraps for the fall of 1903 
(at all leading stores) show the results 
of eight months’ preparation of styles 
at home and abroad— especially abroad. 
The garments that made a revolution 
in ready-to-wear costumes for women. 
As usual, you get the first glimpse of 
what is going to be the “‘ go’’ by ex- 
amining styles in 











Fashion Faultless 


garments. The next best thing to see- 
ing and handling the garments is to 
study the illustrations and descriptions 
in the Wooltex Book A. There’s a 
new one ready, and it’s free. Write 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland and New York 




















AUTO COATS 


(Box Back Ulsters) 


Rain, Wind, 


Swellest 


gar- 
Dust Proo ment ever «le- 
signed for stylish dressers — made 
of mackintoshed union coverts. 


Tan and Oxford Gray 
Always to order and to 
measure. Materials up to 


$35.00. Extra size people easily 
fitted. 
Our garments are distin- 
guished for style, fit, finish, Write 


and guaranteed. today 
All kinds of made-to- for 
order storm garments for FREE 

Adults and Children. 
amples 


Skirts and Capes 
$2.50 each. Never 


satisfactory unless made to 


measure. So made only 
by us. 
Men and Boys fine Storm 


Coats. Order Garments for 
School Children now. 
Remember every garment 
we make is guaranteed. 
Agents Wanted 
everywhere; can make good 
pay as our unique garments 
give entire satisfaction. 
Silk Lined and’ im- 
ported cloths up to $35.00. 
LADIES SUPPLY CO. 
Bl, 3118-3120 Forest Ave. 
Chicago 


CAN YOU TALK? 














Can you talk well? Can you talk to the point? Phere 1s 
a vast difference between merely talking and talking we?! 
Ready, winning talk is called a gift, but it is never that 
It is an acquisition. You can learn the secret your own 


home if you will, through 


The Lorin de Lorme System 
of Self-Cultivation in the 
Art and Science of Thought ani Talk 


thing par- 


Have you ever wanted very much to say sor 
tingly flat 


ticularly well and felt your thought fall hum 
because of your poverty of speech ? 
SELF-EXPRESSION IS THE SECRET OF POWER 
If you are one of those who think, you k that you 
yourself can possess that power. 
You know how valuable such power would ! 
TALKING FOR BUSINESS TALKING IN SOCIETY 
TALKING ON YOUR FEET TALKING IN YOUR CLUB 
TALKING FOR SOCIAL GRACE AND CHARM 


hen 





My system divides talk into sections and reducé to an ~< 
science. It is quite probable that you do not belie. « this nee os 
done. I do not care what you believe now, if y re mg Ps 
conviction. I want you to write your name an uae 
postal card and send it to me. I will send you free in cerest 
little book on the Lorin de Lorme System, which pe ih 
and surprise you. If you care to improve your ose 
you will be glad to have it. Write at once bef: © pr 
edition of this free book is exhausted. 

Address, LORIN DE LORME AGo 
Suite 922 100 Washington 8t. cHIC 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 


Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 
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This waist is different from 
other waists because it 
stretches lengthwise as well 
as sidewise. 


THE NEW SKIRTS 
AND SLEEVES 


By Mrs. Ralston 


It is the healthiest, most 
comfortable and most 
durable waist made. Thou- 
| | sands of mothers have 
written unsolicited indorse- 
ments. The buttons do 
not come off of E-Z 
Waists. 

MADE IN TWO 

STYLES — FOR 

BOYS AND FOR 


GIRLS. es \ 
Your dealer should | ws 


keep the E-Z 


Waist. If not, send ) ' 
| | 25 cents for sample, 
| | giving age and stating ’ 
whether the child is a 
boy or girl. 
The E-Z WAIST } 
COMPANY 


104 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOG FREE, Send Postal for It. 


THE 
EASY / WAIST 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

















ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
eo IN PARIS ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 
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MODEL FOR SILK SLEEVE 
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: 4 Sylked- 
A STYLISH WALKING-SKIRT BLACK DRESS SKIRT MADE WITH A FANCY YOKE V elour 
/ THIS skirt is made of checked mixed goods. As MAPE of crépe de chine. } AILOR-MADE skirt of striped suiting, with a 
may be seen by the illustration, it is made with The yoke is corded and fancy hip yoke and a front plastron cut in one. 
a plain gored front breadth and with the back and the front of the skirt finished The inverted godet plaits around the edge are cut e | 
sides laid in side-plaits. The skirt is finished with a box-plaited panel. The with tabs. The back hangs gracefully, as may be —an ideal c oth for 
around the lower edge with a fancy galloon. The trimming consists of narrow seen from the illustration. The short bolero worn is 7 P 
bolero is short, and trimmed to match the skirt. ruchings of taffeta. trimmed to match the skirt. } jackets, capes, waists 
7 . ~ and drop skirts. Will 
not split, will not catch 
the dust, will not grow 
shiny. In all colors, 
at all retail lining de- 
partments. 
(press 
aid 
= | 
LDDADLDLI OI IS I PAPAL 
‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 
Write j 
today 
for 
FREE ae 
= BS PIANOS 
of ma- ‘ 
terials. ¥ - ~ 
Do it : TE J ad 
—_ 4 4 THE NEW SCALE Pischer yields a ouderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the bischer Viano with 
BACK AND FRONT OF BROADCLOTH SKIRT A STYLISH MODEL an imdividenlity that no other Diane possesses, 
THis attractive skirt of broadcloth is made with a scalloped yoke and Mm “THE triple skirt illustrated above, of which both front and back are 63 Over 
a box-plait in the centre front and back. The skirt is finished at shown, is made of etamine. The sections are graduated in depth, one panties 
the lower edge with a tucked flounce. The bolero worn with the skirt is with the plaits narrower at the top and wider toward the lower edge. Y 110,000 
finished with a large collar, which falls over the shoulders, and is finished The bodice accompanying it is made with a loose, plaited bolero effect, ears , 
in the centre of the back with atab. The collar, as well as the bolero, with a full chemisette, and sleeves of plisse chiffon. This model may 
is trimmed with fancy galloon and embroidered buttons. be equally well developed in crépe de chine. Established Sold 
BY OUR NEW METHOD of Kasy Payments 
—_ f, ¢ ¢ every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Vianos delivered to 
y all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 
L | J. & C. FISCHER 
ag ot 164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
ver that 
ae own 
n 
Beautiful and Good 
Talk Caulirul an OO 
ng par- * 
ingly fat accurately describes Antherea—the all- 
silk lining for gowns. Good stores every- 
OWER ilk lining for gowns xood stores e ) 
that you where sell it at 58 cents per yard, in all 
hen colors. Over one million yards sold this 
yn year and never a dissatisfied wearer. Lasts 
2M longer than the gown it lines. 
aoe : 
re open to | ‘Antherea”’ is on the selvage of every yard. 
iress om @ DUNCAN & STENZ, Makers, 
in return 4 | : . , 
th interest | 466 Broome Street, New York. 
- of speci | 
he present f + <~T Names of successful competitors for $500 prizes will 
J + = | appear in the November issue of this publication. 
a A 
ATTRACTIVE SKIRT FOR EVENING GOWN SMART MODEL FOR pee seh ial 
RONT and back view of the ski : ; HE skirt illustrated above is of a fancy mixed material, and made with a B e At 
n rt of an evening gown. The material , elie y Le D k 
F is silk mull, which is finely plaited between hs seneitien af tune. T pointed hip yoke and four box-plaits in the centre front and at each Mail arn ressma ing Home 
The skirt i ; . side. As may be seen, the back has a box-plait also. This would be a ieee as thee etic ieee oman cei an tele wan been & 
is finished around the lower edge to give the effect of a full : ~ We teach you to make your i y 
flounce. The bodice i 1 . , , Th good model for a short walking-skirt. The bolero is loose back and good salary or for a business of your own. Complete course 
Cap parts of the l cd ae Games Ga ses iasenien. ~ front, and plaited to match the skirt. The sleeves are full, and have under the best instructors. Write for free illustrated booklet 
par si s . . . hile : . f x , 
sleeves are very ‘ak akonee and insertion, while the inner tight band cuffs which extend in wide plastron shape from wrist to elbow. | NAT. COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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RBEWING Machines and people are 
avery much alike. Vou | meet } peo- 


© spectable, but when you come to 

know them you find that they lack charac- 
ter. They are not people that 
wholly believe or wholly trust 
ones you would choose as friends 
There are plenty of Sewing Machines 
that look well, and at first may do their work 
fairly well, 


you can 
not the 


but they cannot be depended 
upon. There is something lacking in mech 
anism, in quality of materials, in perfection 
of finish of working parts, all of which has 
much to do with the work and life of the 
Machine — they, too, lack character. 
Which will you choose for your working 
companion for life, the Sewing Machine 
that is in doubt, or the NEW HOME on 
which the guarantee never runs out? 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
in all parts of the world, 


SOLD RY 


1 to us for literature and for the address of 


Send 


a New Home dealer, if there is not one near you. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ORANGE, MASS. 


EASE AND GRACE 


with finest wearing quality, are the unvarying charac 

teristics of the Continental Comfort Garments. In 

no other sac ques, wrappers and robes are these 
requisites found in equal degree. Every detail is 
made here, from loom to finish. We weave our 
wn material ——eiderdown, Swiss eider, etc., 
into exclusive and beautiful patterns; and give 
the artistic touches that make the perfect fit, 
snap and style distinctive to the 


(OMFORT (|ARMENTS 


There is a sacque or wrapper to fit 
every taste, and every purse. Ask your dealer to 
show you the variety. If he does not keep them, 
write for our Style Book on Negligee Wear; it is 
mailed free, and thoroughly illustrates and de 
scribes the garments. 

The Leicester and Continental Mills Co. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


any size, 


‘ 


SEND NO MONEY 

















Only 


fe 


For this ELEGANT 


No. 15—De- 
sign by Mme. 
Dion of Paris, is a 
Shepherdess shape, 
made entirely of extra 


fine quality Black 
Imported Velvet, 
over buckram frame; 


fully draped; brim is 


BLACK VELVET adorned with a beautiful 
genuine Black 

HAT. Z erick Amazon 
hy ume, 16 inches 

Delivered long; bandeau 
Pree of trimmed with 
Charge. ue. large Black 
Velvet Bow. 

Only $1.95. elivered safely packed in metal bound box. 


Express charges paid by us. You run no risk whatever; 
we send the hat to your nearest express office; examine it, try it 
m, and if it isn't worth at least $5.00, return at our expense. If 
va like it, pay the express agent only $1.95 and keep the hat. 
All we. ask in return for this grt bargain is, that you recom- 
18 to your friends. Write for FR. EEC atalog of Millinery, 
, Shoes, Gloves, Furs and Ladies’ Wearing Apparel. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 


298-300 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


ene 
€ nets 














TRIMMINGS FOR 
THE NEW CLOTHES 


By Mrs. Ralston 














fh STATE clearly in a cut and 


dried fashion just what the new 
trimmings are, is not possible. 
They are not velvets, nor silks, nor 
braids, nor laces, but each and every 
one of them is more or less a com- 
bination of all; that is, the best part 
of each material has been combined, 
and in this manner a great variety 
of trimmings has been made up. 
And this not only as far as color 
and shades go, but also as regards 
individualities of styles in both the elaborate and 
simple trimmings. Trimmings made by hand show 
no signs of decreasing in favor. In fact, they seem 
to be decidedly on the increase, and hand-work is 
now used on materials which have been previously 
thought unsuited for it. For instance, all manner 
of embroidery in the cut-out openwork patterns is 
done upon the heaviest beaver cloths; the openwork 
patterns being buttonhole-stitched around their 
edges and finished with a border of French knots. 
The broadcloths used for this form of trimming 
are usually of the pale pastel shades, and the 
patterns most often selected are sprays of flowers or 
conventional designs of leaves or of fruit. The 
cloth is cut away or the design is appliquéd ona 
material of a totally different character. For 
example, an appliqué of a smooth satin-finish 
broadcloth on a soft satin taffeta silk, gives an 
effect which is extremely rich and certainly new. 
This cut-out form of trimming may be dorie equally 
well on silk, or even on the heavy mercerized 
linens, and may also be used most effectively upon 
the yokes and the deep bertha collars which are so 
much in vogue for blouses. 





Braids are used on everything in combination 
with all manner of other trimmings, and especially 
with lace. This does not seem more incongruous 
than the very sheer lingerie frills which are used on 
the cloth tailor gowns. Several varieties of braids 
are now used on one gown; they must, of course, be 
braids that are combined with the purpose of cre- 
ating a good effect when employed together. The 
whole ‘‘chic’’ of this idea would be altogether lost if 
the braids were chosen in an unsuitable medley. 
In the combination of braids, color as well as width 
and texture must be taken into account. For 
instance, on a cloth suit a heavy silk Hercules braid, 
both edges of which are edged with a fine lace gimp 
braid either of the same shade or another, or appli- 
qué motifs and medallions of silk chiffon embroidery, 
inserted at intervals in the braid, may be used. In 
the heavier, wider braids for the more practical, 
less expensive dresses, common cotton braids in 
irregular patterns may be most cleverly combined 
to look well with bias folds of plaid silk, the two 
being joined together with fagot stitching. 


This silk and braid combination is applicable to 
both cloth and silk dresses. It may be made more 
suitable for the dressier gowns by substituting a 
lace insertion for the bias folds of silk; indeed, lace 
and braid are very much used together. Some of 


the newest trimming for both wraps and gowns is | 


composed of braid lace. This means absolutely 
what the words convey. The heavy patterned laces 
are chosen and their designs outlined with narrow 
black gimp braids; and again, in other cases, the 
patterns of the laces are slightly embroidered in 
colors. It depends upon the quality and texture of 
the laces as to the best means of doing this work; 
upon the heavier laces the embroidery is done in 
both linen and crewel, and upon the very fine ones 
in silk floss. 

Another trimming, and one that can be made by 
all home dressmakers, is composed of folds of silk 
shaped into many fanciful designs joined together, 
the open spaces of the design being filled in with a 
variety of fancy embroidery stitches. To make this 
trimming it is better to have a design stamped on 
paper, using the regular stamping paper. Upon 
the pattern, place the silk bands just as is done in 
making braided work designs; afterward cut the 
paper away and you have completed your design for 
the trimming of your gown or coat. It would be 
easy to braid such a design into any one portion of 
a gown as, for instance, a panel for a skirt, or the 
yoke, cuffs or sleeves for a bodice. 

Quillings and ruchings are much used, and both 
are put on to form designs; they are often used in 
rows arranged in graduated widths, and oftentimes 
in different colors and shades as well. Upon the 


more fanciful clothes the quillings have pinked | 
| edges, and again others have a piping or binding of 


a contrasting color on both edges — this, of course, 
when the quillings are of the extra widths. When 
quillings are used to form a conventionalized 
pattern design for the ornamentation of a skirt, 
quite narrow widths are used. 


Fringe is again being used to trim wraps and 
coats and skirts. As a rule, the narrower wiiths 
are preferred. In many cases it is used as an under 
foundation to some other trimming, such as narrow 
flounces of open-work embroidery in either silk or 
cloth, when a narrow fringe is sewed on to the 
extreme edge of the flounce to make a finish. 
Especially upon the dressier afternoon wraps and 
coats in light colors are fringes used, in combina- 
tion with the silk braid trimming with which so 
many of the new wraps are trimmed. 

For afternoon gowns and house gowns, and 
especially for older people who prefer all black 
dresses, tulles embroidered in jet and silver sequins, 
and sometimes in both combined, are among the 
prettiest of the new trimmings. There are also 
embroidered chiffon bands which come in many 
shapes, all ready to appliqué on to bodices and 
skirts. There are also yokes and plastrons and 
portions of sleeves which come al! made in these 
forms of embroidery, so there is nothing to do but to 
buy the material to combine with them, as the trim- 
ming is all shaped and ready to put in place. 

Black jet embroidery is very effective when made 
on heavy wide lace and used for entre-deux upon a 
blouse, or for any portion of a blouse trimming. 
This jet embroidery is quite easily done at home, 
as all that is required is to follow the pattern of the 
lace and cover it with the jet sequins, or outline it 
with the small jet beads. 
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Photographs of Styles No. 204, 527, 532. 


From Childhood 


to womanhood the Ferris Waist follows the natural lines of beauty 
through all the intermediate ages. It does not force the form into | 
an unnatural shape or sacrifice health and comfort for beauty and i 
| style. It is a garment of health modeled on the lines of beauty. | 

It is a garment of beauty modeled on the lines of health. | 


FERRIS senses WAISTS 


SENSE 
Sold by leading dealers every- 


are made in shapes to fit every form. 

where. Besure to get the genuine with ‘‘ FERRIS GOOD SENSE”’ 
in red letters sewed on each waist. Illustrated Ferris book mailed /vee. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 


DISTINCTION-DRESS) 


Lends the charm of exclusiveness — superiority. lA 
covers all the nameless beauties of expert ane } ; 
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DISTINCTION 1» IN DRESS 








Look for 
this label 


on every 

manship, perfect modeling and painstaking care / | yarment. 

and is inseparable from every gown or wrap bear- [ | Ask your 

ing the name of Printzess. 7 

or 

| No. 676 illustrated, is a seven gore Walking Skirt, made Printzess 
} with stitched seams —a wide flare and seveu rows of stitching at brand 


bottom. Top of front width is cut in pointed scallops; trimmed 
about the hips with four stitched straps and cloth buttons. Same 
buttons at each seam, defining top of flare. A unique and ex- 
tremely stylish model. 


Comes in all wool Melton—gray, navy blue, seal brown, dark 
greenand black, Also mixtures — two shades of brown, black and 
white, green and white, Strictly tailored and beautifully finished 


ivouhow! 676 $575 


Skirt N 
itt INO. 
Our booklet, ‘' Distinction in Dress and How to Retain it, 


Price 
is full of valuable points about the care of woman's reveals id 
For three two-cent stamps we will mail you a copy. 


Our Catalogue of styles for Fall 1903, sent free for your 
dealer's name, upon request to Department H. 












































BECOME A NURSE 


No occupation open to women can compare with that 
of the trained nurse. It is elevating, enjoyable work — 
We teach this 
For attractive booklet, giving full 


graduates earning $15 to $30 a week. 
profession by mail. 
details, with valuable suggestions, address 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
215 Main St., Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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PRICE PER PAIR 
$1.°° TO $529 


| 
THE 
| WARNER BROS CO 
|| Wew YORK, CHICAG 
| SAN FRANCISCO 


.) -—— 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
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Thus saving time, labor, and brushes. Has been 
sed over 50 years by millions of ladies with uniform suc- 
cess, and to-day is the most popular shoe dressing in the 
world, It imparts a beautiful lustre to all black shoes 
except patent leather); is warranted not to soil the finest 
clothing or injure the most delicate leather. It is always 
ready to use, and guaranteed NEVER to thicken up in 
the bottle or deteriorate. Demand Whittemore’s “Gilt 
Edge” Oil Dressing, and refuse to take inferior sub- 
stitutes, which may ruin your shoes. Put up in 6 oz 
bottles Guot in 4 oz. or less, as is often the case). Price 
in durable carton, 25c. 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 25c. postage, 
and we will send you a full-size bottle prepaid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, Dept. ‘‘M,’’ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WHITTEMORE’S “ SUPERB ’ PASTE wives a jet black 


rilliancy to all patent leather or shiny shoes that is dura- 
ble and waterproof without injury to the leather. Send 10 
ents direct to us, and we will send full-size box postpaid. 




















Most Correct Shape for Early Fall 

oan ‘ir cr n, fancy stitched brim, bound in white felt, 

rae erette drape and band, pretty cabochon and quill. 
es in rich brown, navy blue, cardinal, castor and black. 

Le Breton is our own exclusive design and the most be- 


coming, chic little street hat ever sold for $2. 


Our Price 95c¢ Through Your 


Dealer ONLY 


‘ 


If y 


' your dealer doesn't carry I & M Trimmed Hats, write us 
€ will see that you get it at 9Bc. 
I & M Hats are the Hats that Charm. 
plete Fall Catalog to Dealers Only. 


mn, inverters & Manufacturers Millinery Co. of Chicago 








Teat Catalog Millinery House, 170-172 Wabash Ave. 














Make Your Own Teneriffe Lace 


J if tsend 15 two-cent Stamps for 31 new 
' original designs with fall outfit and 
‘ustructions for making this fashionable 
nd beautiful lace. The ‘Healy Method’’ 
is simy le and easy — the « opyright designs 
Be : © any lady to make this expensive 
t *vious experience — with only the cost of the 


in } Tr 
HEALY, 226 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





tle ni 
. heer on Skirt Supporter which 
three | the frailest fabric — having 
11 a Cre initations have b 
The Lon 5 have but one. 
on de & Waist Adj is a little snap- 


puts the fashionable Prench 


igure. No sewing or pinning — 

; — fit compelling to the gown. 
; - ns — Gen you're safe. Price 25c. 

*Y mail, postpaid, if y y "t 
THE Ros xt dealer hasn 











ALTERING LAST 
YEAR’S DRESSES 


By Emma M. Hooper 














one has to remodel partly worn 

clothes, for the satisfaction is so 
great when all is accomplished, and 
the work presents so many opportu- 
nities to a clever girl that she gets 
experience and pleasure out of it. 
Fashion is particularly kind nowa- 
days, as nearly all fashionable de- 
signs lend themselves to remodeling. 

As to colors this fall, one is safe 
with white and black, the ever- 
stylish all black, dark and medium blues, as well as 
the evening shades, dark red, grayish-green, all tan 
and brownish tones, and, what will probably be of 
short but brilliant reign, mauve is predicted. 

In the early fall, when cool weather necessitates 
the wearing of wraps, look over your cheviot or cloth 
suit, which has probably an Eton blouse or hip- 
length jacket, with sleeves gathered to cuffs. So 
far all is correct, but there are three especially 
effective trimmings which may be added —a heavy 
lace collar covering the shoulders, a double cape- 
collar of the goods which requires left-over pieces 


: 1S not a fate to regret when 











—and these seldom are found —and a stole collar | 


of silk inlaid with lace insertion or made entirely 
of heavy piece lace. 

If a jacket is in good order, but rather plain in 
effect, quite a dressy air may be given to it by edging 
or inlaying a stole collar of silk, or the goods, or of 
plain cloth with a little Persian appliqué. 


As so many dresses are made without lining it is 
a convenient plan to have a good drop-petticoat of 
silk, sateen, French percaline, etc., in black, with 
the gores full length and finished with a velveteen 
binding for hard wear ; then add a circular flounce 
twelve to fifteen inches deep of silk and cover this 
flounce with bias gathered ruffles. The foundation 
part will outwear several of the silk flounces. 

Dressmakers are now finishing silk drop-skirts 
with bias ruffles, the lower one an extension, bound 
with the widest bias velveteen binding cut in half; 
this preserves the edge and gives the necessary stiff 
flare to the skirt-ruffles. 

Skirts are still cut with five, seven or nine gores, 
flared at the lower part. The upper part is easy in 
fit, and a yoke ending ina full-length front panel is 
very dressy. Plaits are not discarded, but are chiefly 
on the sides only, or in narrow box-plaits for a 
walking-skirt. 

Short skirts may be let down with a silk, lace or 
cloth yoke-panel, according to the fabric. Seams 
are ripped and plaited fans inserted, using soft 
material for this, as silk, net, mousseline, etc. 
Flounces are used to lengthen short skirts, but there 
is nothing novel regarding a circular flounce, though 
it is very convenient, as it may be made either of 
silk or cloth on a wool gown, 

It is the universal fashion to havea dip on a skirt 
unless it be a walking design, which should be even 
around and not more than two inches above the 
floor. 

Skirts are not lined if the material of which they 
are made is sufficiently firm to dispense with lining. 
Narrow bands of silk trim each seam of a skirt, head 
the flounce and finish the lower edge. 


Silk soutache braid finishes the edges of cloth or 
silk bands, and.a pretty garniture for a dark dress, 
as a black woolen one, is a Persian band edged with 
red soutache for a tab collar, cuffs and belt. Collars 
and belts can be made to correspond for remodeled 
frocks, and for a girlish figure straps down the 
shoulder seams and one on the centre front of the 
blouse retrim jauntily. Embroidered silk bands 
are dainty for fancy-work and most convenient when 
the time for making over arrives. 

If a waist is badly worn, is too small or hopelessly 
out of date, insert a drop-yoke of heavy lace. Ai 
inexpensive yoke is of tucked black net clustered in 
rows by tiny red or blue silk braid and laid over 
black lining, with cuffs to match. 

A soft vest of white tucked chiffon or net is 
always permissible, but a flat vest is passé, as are 
plain, close fronts. This will enlarge a narrow front. 
A band of four-inch-wide fancy ribbon is used in the 
same manner with two pendants on the sides. 

The tab collars worn in white, or of the dress 
material with a white turn-over, go far toward 
retrimming a waist. Large lace collars are all 
pervading. 

‘The blouse effects in waists give the opportunity 
of enlarging, as the lining may have new side forms, 
front hems let out, etc. 

The belt sets to the proper waist length at the 
back and from two to four inches longer in the front. 
The newest elaborate belt has a pointed girdle effect 
at the back and a narrow front. A full figure 
requires a narrow belt. 

Combinations of trimmings are worn, as flounce, 
cuffs, etc., of silk on a woolen gown, but the mate- 
rials must shade exactly. Narrow trimmings, as 
galloon, etc., are white, cream or black on any color 
rather than a match for the goods, but lace is fan- 
cied that is dyed exactly the shade of a dressy woolen 
or silk gown, especially the fashionable coarse Cluny, 
antique or Irish crochet lace. The silk cord pend- 
ant craze still attracts the eyes, and if used in 
remodeling it is extremely effective. 


The all-important sleeve is slowly changing by 
having the top quite snug in fit, but flared out ina 
fluffy puff below the elbow, which ends in a narrow 
or deep cuff, the latter apparently elongating the 
arm. Lengthwise tucks, close caps, round bands 
and pendants are among the trimmings put on 
sleeves, and the puffy fullness of the lower part 
should be cut in one with the upper, after the style 
of the old gigot sleeve now greatly modified. An 
inserted fan in the back of a sleeve may be used and is 
a newer suggestion for enlarging it, as is also a deep 
cuff newer than a separate puff. Trim the tops of 
sleeves either around or lengthwise, according to the 
size and length of the arms. ‘Transparent sleeves 
are only pretty with an evening gown, espe ially a 
black one. Short sleeves have not an iota of style 
nowadays. They should lap well over the hands. 

Sleeves are not of a contrasting material. 

The close, plain coat-sleeves have been worn 
quite frequently lately by extremely stylish women 
possessing wardrobes of infinite variety. 
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Bishop C. C, McCabe’s Evanston Home. 


One of a series of representative American homes blessed with A. B. CHASE Pianos. Bishop and Mrs. McCabe, when in 
Evanston, make their home with Mrs. Clara E. McCabe. Bishop McCabe and his brother and sisters have bought four A. B. 
CHASE Pianos in the past 16 years. The piano in this home is 16 years old and the tone is as musical and beautiful as when new. 


A.B.GHASE 


PIANO? 
Are Unexcelled. 


BISHOP McCABE’S APPRECIATION. 
The A. B. Chase Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :— My brother, Mr. R. R. McCabe, at my suggestion bought 
an A. B. Chase Piano 16 years ago. The tone quality of this piano is as 
beautiful now as when it was new. In my wide travels | find no piano that 
excels it. The same report comes from my sister, Mrs. Mary E. Starr, of 
Chicago, who is a trained and accomplished vocalist. We have four 
A. B. Chase Pianos in our family circle. I wish every singer in the country 
might know how fine your piano is for accompanying the human voice. 

Yours Faithfully, C. C. McCABE. 


We want to give you facts and figures about Quality, Durability and Price. 
Send for “ Why * and other literature. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. Dept. A, Norwalk, Ohio, U.S. A. 























Gage Brothers & Co. take pleasure in announcing to those interested in modish headwear that they 
have under preparation a portfolio of beautiful pictures portraying choice styles for Autumn and 
Winter, including directions for obtaining the selected hat from nearest retail dealers, same to be 
mailed during September, Send name and address now, accompanying request with two-cent stamp. 


( The Genuine Gage Hat 





Gage Brothers & Co. 


Wholesale Only Chicago W holesale Only 











Do you wish a good Silk lining? 


Do you wish a lining that is guaranteed to 
be pure silk, that will not split, stretch, 


or tear? 
If so, ask at the lining counter for 


SAMSON LINING SILK 


You can purchase Samson Lining Silk at all leading lining de- 
partments. It is made in one hundred shades in 1g inches, and in 
black and white only in 27 inches. 


Price, 19 inches, 58¢ a yard 
7 * & * 
Look for the words ‘“Samson, wear guaranteed”’ stamped on the selvage. 


If your retailer does not have Samson Lining Silk, write to us, the 
manufacturers, for a sample and information where you can purchase it. 


BURTON BROS. & CO., 384-386 Broadway, New York 
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(. shoe that doesn’t fit puts wrinkles) 

of pain in a woman’s face and takes 
the youthful spring out of her walk. 
Radcliffe Shoes are made to fit, es- 
pecially to support the instep and so 
avoid flattening the foot. They are 
light and flexible so they need no 
‘breaking in’’—they are 
the ‘“‘rightly made 
shoe.” 






$2-99 


Shoes for Women 


are worn by increasing thousands of 
women every year. They save at 
least a dollar on every pair. Dealers 
who sell them make less profit but 


get more custom. Patronise them. 


Use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing 
for renewing any shoe. 
































nes Shoe Co., Dept. 21, Boston, we 
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a genuine bargain when she sees it; hence, we are willing tu 





let her be the sule judge and 


SHIP ON APPROVAL 


Me: 








known, 


absolutely highest grade 
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Easy Running 

Sewing Machine 
with ball bearings throughout, tem 
pered steel running parts, improved 
foot attachments, positive feed, lock- 
stitch, perfect tensions, automatic bobbin winder, thread 
release, handsome oval hand-carved, quarter-sawed oak 
case, golden finish with five drawers; complete attachments 
and every known modern improvement, at the remarkably 
low price of $24.5: rhis machine is the same as the 
well-known standard machines that you know all about, 
only more modern in style. We absolutely guarantee every 
machine for twenty years. Buy ‘‘ direct from our factory ”’ 
and save dealers, salesmen and agent's profits. 


FOR 20 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


in your own home, if you do not find it perfectly satisfactory 

retugn it to us at our expense. Liberal offer, isn't it? You 

take no risk and we know you will be delighted. Write for 

our handsome photograph catalog giving complete des« ription 

of 35 styles of the Young Easy Kunning Sewing Machines. 
Ask for Special Catalog B-209. 

THE HOMER YOUNG CO,, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 














Wax Wear Proof: 
SHOE LINING. 
Leather Smoothness 
Sail Duck Service 
Damp Proof 
Sweat Proof 


= ee nan yy for ‘‘ Rushur"’ lined 
send for FREE SAMPLE 
FARNSWORTH, HOYT & €0., Boston, Mase. 
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ANSWERS 









MRS. RALSTON’S 








Questions of general interest about dress will be 
answered every month. Correspondents should use 
their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will 
reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 
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8644 A. Tastefully trimmed with 
rows of cording and finished with feather 
stitching, detachable standing collar, 
new style sleeves with cuffs. Wears 
better than silk. Colors, Black 
Old Rose, Garnet, Light Blue. 































ALUMES in hats are no 
longer worn so tightly 
curled as they used to 
be, and the lovely stems 
are invariably shown to 
their full length. To keep a hat 


which is trimmed with plumes in good ~~ 
condition place the hat near a fire or 
a radiator every time you wear it on a 





damp day, and keep it there until the 
plumes are perfectly dry so that they 
may keep in curl. 


To Keep a White Gown Fresh 

Can you tel] me of a way to prevent a fine white 
mull gown from yellowing when put away? 

Mrs. MAcon, 

The old-fashioned way, and a good one, too, is to 
“ blue ’’ a Jarge piece of white muslin with ordinary 
washing blue, and after it is perfectly dry to wrap 
the gown in it and then to pack the gown in a card- 
board box that is large enough to keep it from being 
crushed. 


Lace Jacket Over an Evening Blouse 
Will you tell me how to use a cream lace bolero 
jacket upon an evening blouse ? Kitty 5S. 
Have a blouse of plaited white silk muslin or 
chiffon, with full, drooping sleeves, and use your 
jacket over this, lining it with a thin white India 
silk. 


Length of Skirts for Street Wear 

What length skirts will be worn on the street this 
coming autumn ? MARYLAND. 

Skirts of several lengths will be worn. Some 
women cling to the long, somewhat trained ones, 
while others wear skirts that just touch all around. 
Of course, this Jatter skirt must be held up to avoid 
the dust and dirt, but it is less cumbersome than 
the one of longer length. Then, too, tle sensible 
short skirt that escapes the ground entirely will be 
worn. 


School Dress for a Girl of Ten 

Kindly tell me of a simple style of school dress 
for a girl of ten. A.M. T. 

An attractive style for a schoolgirl of almost any 
age is a simple serge or cheviot dress, cut low in the 
neck and worn with a dainty washable guimpe. 
‘The guimpe is an advantage, as a fresh one invari- 
ably smartens the whole frock. The skirt may be 
cut circular or it may be slightly gored, and fora 
very young girl the fullness at the waist-line should 
be gathered. 


Gowns for Girls from Sixteen to Eighteen 
Will you please advise me of some pretty mate- 
rials tor morning and evening gowns for girls 
between sixteen and eighteen. 
Misses J. R. AND S.A. 


Serge, homespun and caslimere make nice gowns 
for young girls to wear in the morning. Tor even- 
ing wear, muslin, mull, albatross and voile in 
dainty colors are to be recommended. 


The Use of Dyed Laces 
I have a dark blue voile which I should like to use 
during the autumn. Is dyed lace still used? I 
should like to trim my gown with it if it is. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Yes, lace dyed to match the material of the gown 
will be used for some time to come. The Cluny 
laces ure the ones most used. 


Invalid’s Kimono Jacket 

Will you advise me as to a suitable material fora 
winter kimono — something bright and pretty, as it 
is to be for an invalid? Mrs. Berry. 

A kimono jacket of cotton crépe in subdued 
Oriental tones would be attractive if made with a 
yoke and trimmed with bands of red satin or challie. 
Line the jacket with thin woolen goods to give it the 
proper warmth. 


Green Louisine Silk Gown 

Please tell me how to clean a green louisine 
evening gown which is slightly soiled, and is there 
any way in which I could utilize it for my trous- 
seau, Which Iam now preparing ? . F. a, 


Rip the gown apart, clean with naphtha, and use 
the silk to line an evening gown of gray silk muslin. 
Have the bodice made slightly bloused, and the mus- 
lin shirred to form a yoke. Have full elbow sleeves 
shirred at the top, and make the skirt in the same 
full way, shirred around the hips to form a yoke. 
Finish the bottom of the skirt with a hem and two 
tucks, each two inches wide. 


School Coat for a Girl of Twelve 


Please tell me what would be the most serviceable 
school coat for a girl of twelve, to be worn both for 
autumn and winter. PERPLEXED MOTHER. 

A useful coat would be one of thick dark blue 
cheviot, made semi-fitting and lined with black and 
white checked silk. Have the coat good and large 
to admit of a golf vest being worn under it in the 
coldest weather. 


When to Wear a Fur Boa 
Is it correct to wear a fur boa with a silk or a vel- 
vet coat? Also may a taffeta coat be worn witha 
skirt of different silk ? Mrs. J. A.C. 
A fur boa may be worn with any sort of coat, 
whether silk, velvet or cloth. A taffeta coat may 
be worn with a skirt of a different sort of silk. 





A Sensible Hat 

As all my summer hats are worn and 
shabby what sort of a hat would you 
advise me to get to do service until well 
into the autumn ? SUMMER GIRL. 

Select a plain black hat of a heavy, 
stiffened chip. Letit bea smart French 
sailor shape with a rather wide brim and 
a broad, low crown. Trim it with a 
band of black ribbon velvet and a full 
rosette of velvet loops on each side of 
the crown. 


The October Wedding Gown 

Please tell me of an inexpensive but dainty ma- 
terial for an October wedding gown. 

ELIZABETH. 

Use a thin summer material, such as white 
organdy or mull, and the gown will do you good 
service next summer. If, however, you desire a 
heavier material I would suggest white voile, alba- 
tross, cr crépe de Paris. 


Linen Shirtwaists 

I have some heavy linen suitable for a shirtwaist. 
Would you advise saving it for another summer or 
would it be correct for fall and winter wear? 

Pr. oe 

Heavy linen waists are perfectly correct and in 
good style for the colder months. All of the shops 
show them side by side with the flannel and velvet 
waists. They have an advantage over the latter as 
they launder well. 


The Correct Fan 
What sized fans are carried now? 
SOUTHERNER. 
The sizes vary. Some dainty ones are no larger 
than one’s hand with the fingers outspread ; others 
are seven, eight or nine inches long. 


A Shepherd's Plaid Dress for School 
Is shepherd’s plaid still in style fora girl’s school 
dress ? Mrs. R. H. 
Shepherd’s plaid seems always to be good style 
for children, particularly when brightened up witha 
bit of color in the trimming. It is an especially 
nice material for a school dress. 


Sailor Suit for a Boy 


How shall I make a school sailor suit for my boy 

of eight, and what material would you suggest ? 
Mrs. J. F 

lor a regulation sailor suit use cheviot or serge in 
dark blue, and have the blouse made with an em- 
broidered shield on the waist and an embroidered 
chevron on the sleeve. Trousers may be either short 
or long. 


To Brighten a School Frock 

In making over a brown serge school dress what 
can I use to brighten it up? MOTHER. 

I would suggest a pretty red plaid silk to brighten 
the serge, using the silk for yoke, collar, cuffs and 
belt. 


Dressy Coat for a Maid of Five 

What kind of a dressy coat would you advise for 
a little maid of five ? Mrs. A. M. 

If you intend the coat for autumn and winter 
wear you might select a smooth tan-colored cloth, a 
blue velvet or velveteen. A black taffeta coat worn 
with a pretty lace collar would be quite stylish. Of 
course, if you use taffeta, the coat must be heavily 
interlined. 


An Autumn Jacket 
I have a spring jacket of covert cloth which is cut 
rather Jong in the skirt. Will it answer for autumn 
wear ? JANET. 
A covert coat may surely be worn this autumn. 
The long coats promise to remain fashionable for 
some time to come. 


A Winter Petticoat 

What materials aré used for petticoats in cold 
weather to replace those of white muslin ? 

E.A.M. 

There are the silk petticoats; but quite as nice as 
the silk ones are those of mohair trimmed with silk 
plaitings to match in color. Then there are the 
chambray, and striped gingham skirts trimmed with 
flounces edged with scallops. 


Overcoat for a Boy of Three 


What style of overcoat shall I buy for my boy, 
who is now three years of age ? 
YOuNG MOTHER. 
Select a Russian coat of dark blue, tan or brown 
cloth if you wish it for service. 


A Dainty Blouse 


Please inform me of a dainty way to make an | 


inexpensive blouse for evening wear, for a girl of 
eighteen. EIGHTEEN. 


A point d’esprit, accordion-plaited blouse, made 


over thin white India silk, would be dainty fora | 


young girl. 


For a Slender Neck 
Can you suggest something that might be worn 
around the throat to conceal a slight thinness ? 
ELEANOR. 
Why not wear a band of black or white tulle, or 
one of the same color as your gown, with a bow of 
the same at the back? 


Sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


2 ee 

Suit 

No. 8556 A. 

Louis the XIV Suit of 
English Broadcloth 
in Black, Blue and 
Brown. Jacket made @ 
with cape and stole 
front; trimmed with 
fancy silk braid, 
silk ornaments and 
tassels and covered 
buttons, lined with 
silk Romaine. Skirt 
similarly trimmed, 
unlined, side pia.ted 
at foot. 


$ 4? Ske 
Bae, a 

Black or Blue 

Broadcloth Skirt, 


trimmed with silk 
Straps and silk 
































embroidered, $4. 98 
medallions 
in grape a 
—, Shirt 
unlined 
N? 8484 
| yy $1.00 
Deposit 
Required 






on C.0.D. Orders, 
Our New Catalogue 
No. 51-A, FREE. 


Contains all the Newest 
2 ffects in 


Jackets, Capes, 
Suits, Skirts, 
Waists, Furs 

and Petticoats. 

Write for it TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EDWARD B.GROSSMAK;(; 
~. 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO. ~* t ; 


The GREAT MAIL. ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


8644 A 





-——— SOMETHING NEW 











F. P, KNITTED 
CORSET COVER 


FITS LIKE AGLOVE. IMPROVES THE FIGURE 
Made in Summer Weight. 

We have given especial attention to the shape, 
fit and material. Bleached by a secret process 
and will not shrink in washing. 

Bust measures from 30 to 44, F 

If not for sale at your dealer, we will mail you 
one for 5 vents. 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS, Makers 





349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. -"" 
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“ONEITA” 


Pat. April 25th, 1893 
ELASTIC 


RIBBED Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, wome? 
and young people. Most convenient to put 0% 
being entered at the top and drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of underwear can |acies obtain 
such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfort ibly se 
small a corset, Made in great warkety ¢ of fabrics 
and weights. Sold by best dealers everywhere 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET! 














ONEITA MILLS, Dept. X, 1 Greene St., New York) 
————$— 











BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 « ut pattems 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothe full directions 
sealed, 25c. Hints to Expectant Mothers and 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free w? patterss- 


MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Bosto™, 
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Inside 


a Watch 


The unseen parts of a watch are the important 

parts. In the case, for instance, many unscrupulous 

dealers put lead and cover it with a veneer of gold. 
They call them solid gold watches. In the 


ACCURATE TO THE SECOND 


Dueber-Hampden Watches 


the gold is all gold. They are honest all through. The 
longer you wear a Dueber-Hampden Watch the more 
you appreciate its merits. And the works are as good 
as gold. Both cases and movements are made under 

the same management in the largest watch works 

in the world and covered by the same guarantee. 


Ask dealer or write to us for ““GUIDE TO 
WATCH BUYERS” —Free. 


Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 
Dept. B, Canton, Ohio 











IS MORE THAN SOAP 





yet costs no more, for while it cleanses thoroughly 
it also disinfects—purifies—at the same time. As 
electricity gives light as well as power so Lifebuoy 
Soap cleanses as well as destroys the unseen germs 
of disease. Ordinary soaps merely cleanse but do 
not safeguard health by destroying the germs of 
disease as Lifebuoy does. 


Buy a cake from your dealer, use it all up, and if it does 
not do all we say, he will refund purchase money promptly 

















What to do 


With a 
Boy Ost of School Hours 


yg! lively boy will keep his mother “‘ guessing ’’ when school 
closes. Edward Bower Hesser, of New York City, is one 

of that sort. His mother heard of a boy who ke spt out of 
mischief by selling THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and wrote 
for information. Ned is only ten years old, but soon had over 
100 customers. ‘My best plan,” he writes, ‘‘ is to ask a man for 
an order to deliver each week and then i right on talking 
without giving him a chance to say ‘no.’ If heisa 
very rich man and has a lot of people wz riting, I step 
to the head of the line and go right in. All the 
men think I am his son and let me go. Father says 
it works only because I am small. 

“‘ The other day I called on Mayor Low, who it was 
said never subscribed for anything. He was just 
going before the Armory Board. I told him Mr. 
William Rockefeller and Mr. Seligma. had sub- 
scribed. He asked so many questions that the 
gentlemen became impatient. I said, ‘Gentlemen, 
won't you please disperse? This is a personal 
matter!’ Everybody laughed and the mayor 
subscribed. He is a very fine gentle man,”’ 

Another gentleman ‘‘captured”’ by Ned is the 
vice-president of one of the large insurance 
companies. He wrote to the publishers: 
“Can you tell me the name of a boy who took 
my order for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post ? 
There is a position waiting for him here when 
he wants it.” 

At the end of his year’s work Ned’s mother 
writes: “I wish to thank you for what the 
work has dene for Ned. THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post has helped us to solve that 
most difficult of problems, ‘What to do with 
an active boy after school hours in New York.’ 


6000 Boys Make Money 


by selling THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST on Fridays and Saturdays. Any bey 
can do the same. We will send the first 



















' SATURDAY 
_ EVENING. 


’ week's supply of 10 copies free. After that 
POST at the wholesale price. $300 next month in 
h 5) CASH PRIZES. 






Write to-day for the first week's supply and full instructions, including 
a booklet written by some of our boys telling how they made successes. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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uy E breakfast, 
A Delicious Dessert. 


ALL GROCERS. 
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Miller ina 
Playful Mood: 


“Children, attention! Give the countersign.” —‘‘ Ralston Purina.” ‘How does it come?’”?—“In ‘Checkerboard’ packages.” 
“Answer to the roll call: Ralston Breakfast Food’ —‘Here.” ‘Ralston Barley Food” —‘‘Here.” ‘Ralston Health Oats” -— 
“Here.”” ‘ Ralston Hominy Grits’’— “Here.” “Ralston Kornkins” —‘‘Here.”” ‘‘ Ralston Cereal Coffee’ —‘‘Here.” ‘ Ralston 
Health Crisps” —‘*Here.”” “ Ralston Baking Powder ” — ‘‘Here.”’ “ Ralston Health Gelatine”’ — “Here.” ‘“ Purina Pankake Flour” — 
“Here,” “Purina Whole Wheat Flour” —‘‘Here.” “Purina Pankake Syrup” —‘“ Here.” ‘Good. My compliments to your 


mothers, and tell thm if you just live up to ChecKerboard Foods you'll be good children. 


e How to get another $1.00 Magazine FREE for One 

Ralston Purina Com an Wear: You'll find a Mag:zine Coupon in every package of Ralston 
p y Purina Foods. Just buy a package of Ralston Breakfast Food, or Ralston 

Crisps, and find out about this—the most liberal offer we've ever made. 


No chance—if you buy the variety you get your choice of any $1.00 


“Where Purity is Paramount’”’ 
Magazine FREE for one year. 


St. Louis 





